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MESSAGE 

FROM THB 



PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 



TRANSMITTING 



A communication from the Secretary of State, accompanying the official 
report of the American delegates to the International Momtary Confer- 
enee^ 



February 21, 1893.— Read, referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 

ordered to be printed. 



To the Senate and House of Representatives: 

I transmit herewith a communication of the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting the official report of the American delegates to the International 
Monetary Conference, convened at Brussels on I^ovember 22, 1892, with 
its accompaniments. 

Benj. Harbison. 
Executive Mansion, 

Washington, February 21, 1893. 



To the President: 

I have the honor to inclose herewith, for transmission to the Con- 
gress of the CTnited States, the official report of the American dele- 
gates to the International Monetary Conlerence, convened at Brussels 
on November 22, 1892, together with the accompanying translation of 
the official record of the proceedings, and an appendix containing a 
series of papers presented irom time to time by the members of the 
conference. 

Eespectfully submitted. 

John W. Foster. 

Department of State, 

Washington, February 21, 189,3. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE UNITED STATES. 



Washington, D. C, February 14, 1893. 

Sir: The commissioners, William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James 
B. MeCreary, Henry W. Cannon, B. Benjamin Andrews, and Edwin H. 
Terrell, appointed by the President of the United States as delegates 
to represent the United States at the International Monetary Confer- 
ence, held at Brussels, beginning on the 22nd day of November, 1892, 
have the honor to submit herewith an English translation of the oflScial 
record of said Conference during its first series of meetings, ending on 
the 17th day of December, 1892. It contains the minutes of the sessions, 
together with the text of the various proposals, rei)orts, and other 
pai)ers directly relating to the proceedings. 

Accompanying this record, in the form of an appendix, will be found 
a series of documents relating to the monetary laws and the monetary 
situation of the various countries; these documents having been pre- 
sented from time to time by members of the Conference for its con- 
sideration and use. 

The several delegates were furnished by the Department of State 
with the following letter of instructions, for their general guidance as 
respects the policy to be pursued by them at the Conference: 

Department of State, 
WaMngtotij November 10, 1892, 
Hon. William B. Allison, Hon. John P. Jones, Hon. James B. McCreary, Henry 
W. Cannon, Esq., President E. Benjamin Andrews, Edwin H. Terrell, Esq., 
Commissioners on the part of the Government of the United States to the Inter- 
national Monetary Conference to be convened at Brussels, Belgium. 
Gentlemen : Reposing full confidence in your ability to properly represent the 
interests of the United States at the monetary conference, called at the instance 
of this Government, to meet at Brussels on November 22, 1892, to consider the pres- 
ent condition of silver and what measures, if any, can be taken to increase the use 
of that metal in the currency systems of the world, the President does not deem it 
necessary or desirable to cumber you with detailed instructions as to your duties. 

Therefore, only general instructions will be given, leaving much to your own judg- 
ment and the developments of the conference itself. The main purpose which this 
Government seeks to accomplish by this conference is to bring about a stable rela- 
tion between gold and silver. 

It is the opinion of the President, and, as he believes, of the people of the United 
States, with singular unanimity, that a full use of silver as a coined metal at a ratio 
to gold to be fixed by an agreement b€Jtween the great commercial nations of the 
world, would very highly promote the prosperity of all the people of all the 
countries of the world. For this reason your first and most important duty will be 
to secure, if possible, an agreement among the chief commercial countries of the 
world looking to international bimetallism— that is, the unlimited coinage of gold 
4 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 5 

and silver into money of full debt-paying power at a fixed ratio in coinage common 
to all the agreeing powers. \ 

You should not lose sight of the fact that no arrangement will be acceptable to the 
people or satisfactory to the Government of the United States which would by any 
possibility place this country on a silver basis while European countries maintain 
the single gold standard. 

Failing to secure international bimetallism, the next important duty will be to 
secure, if possible, some action upon the part of European countries looking to a 
larger use of silver as currency, in order to put an end to the further depreciation of 
that metal. 

To your wisdom, your wide experience, and your knowledge of this important 
subject, as well as your intimate acquaintance with the feelings and sentiments of 
our own people, the President commits the interests of this country, feeling assured 
that you will not fatil to guard them well. 

You will be expected to report from time to time the progress of the conference at 
Brussels, and you will be authorized to use the cable in case of urgency. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

John W. Foster. 

The first meeting of the delegates of the United States was held at 
Brussels on the morning of the 22d of November, the Conference as- 
sembling at 2 o'clock that day. At this meeting there was present: 
Messrs. William B. Allison, chairman; John P. Jones, James B. Mc- 
Oreary, Henry W. Cannon, E. Benjamin Andrews, and Edwin H. Ter- 
rell, the entire delegation of the United States, and Prof. Boland P. 
Falkner, the secretary of the delegation. 

Meetings of the delegates of the United States were held daily from 
that time till the recess of the Conference. These meetings were in the 
nature of consultations as to the matters intrusted to them. They 
were informal. As a rule, there were no differences among the dele- 
gates as to the policy to be pursued in the Conference, and therefore 
no detailed minutes of these various consultations were kept. 

Prior to our arrival at Brussels, our Minister to Belgium, as has been 
the custom in like conferences, arranged with the Government of Bel- 
gium for the preliminary organization of the Conference, wliich arrange- 
ments were quite complete and most satisfactory. The authorities of 
Belgium provided a convenient place of meeting in the Palace of the 
Academies, and arranged for the opening of the Conference by the Prime 
Minister of Belgium, and for the selection of Mr. Montefiore Levi, a 
distinguished Belgian senator, as the President of the Conference. 

Without exception the nations invited by the president were repre- 
sented at the first session. During the sessions this fact was frequently 
alluded to as an evidence of the interest felt in the object for which the 
Conference was convoked. 

The Prime Minister of Belgium, in his opening address, called atten- 
tion to the importance of the subject to be considered in the following 
terms: 

The Conference in wbicb you are called upon to take part has for its object the 
consideration of one of the most serious, complex, and arduous problems which is 
presented to modern society.' * * # 
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6 INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

It (money) touches all ecoiioiiiic and social interests ; it affects the commerce of the 
world, and is the real reason of more than one unexplained crisis.^ * # * 

Currents of capital are alwaj's in a certain measure metallic currents. The de- 
creased cost of transportation and the more highly developed spirit of association 
which permits the formatiou of companies for enterprises in remote countries only 
increase these currents. And thus, while it has changed, the international function 
of money has greatly increased. 

At the sametimetheevilresultsof every monetary crisis are more and more acute, 
and it is, it seems, to an international agreement that we must look for the means 
of preventing them or moderating them.^ 

Similar sentiments were expressed by the president of the Conference, 
who, in his address on taking the chair, strongly emphasized the gravity 
of the situation and the interest which it had for all the nations of the 
earth. 

Among other things, he said: 

The depreciation of silver, so far as it serves as a monetary standard, finds an echo 
throughout the social organism. 

But the principal evil of the present situation lies in the instability that results 
from it. How would it be possible for the merchant or manufacturer to make with 
safety contracts extending over a long period, as important busmess transactions gen- 
erally do, if the shrewdest judgments and the best-founded calculations might at 
any moment be upset by a sudden movement of the money market? There is no 
need, we believe, to look elsewhere for the cause of the noticeable falling off which 
has taken place in International transactions. The hesitation which checks all great 
enterprises and which paralyzes many markets is the direct consequence of the in- 
stability in the price of silver as compared with gold. 

Conscious of these difficulties, the Government oi the United States has taken the 
initiative in inviting the principal Powers to send delegates to a new International 
Conference for the purpose of investigating together whether there be any means of 
mitigating, by a more general use of silver in the monetary circulation, the serious 
inconveniences from which all civilized nations suffer in various degrees. Impressed 
by the gravity of the situation, all of the governments hastened to accept the invi- 
tation which was sent to them, and we are now met together, gentlemen, to com- 
mence the investigation of this arduous problem. 

Wliatever may be the result of your deliberations it may surely be affirmed that, 
convinced of the considerable influence which the solution of a question so complex 
as that submitted to you may have upon the progress of universal civilization, you 
will have it at heart to investigate the possibility of remedying a condition of af- 
fairs of which none mistake the gravity. You wUl endeavor to lay aside any con- 
sideration of narrow or egotistical interest, to place yourselves upon the standpoint 
of the higher interests of the great human family, and, should the possibility of a 
remedy be recognized, you will desire to unite your efforts to give substance to the 
solutions resulting from your debates by the adoption of a scheme stated in practi- 
cal form.' 

The first session was devoted mainly to the organization of the Con- 
ference. After the election of Mr. Montefiore Levi as president, Mr. 
Edwin H. Terrell, a delegate of the United States, was elected vice- 
president, and Mr. Georges de Laveleye, general secretary.* 

At this session of the Conference it seemed to be generally expected, 
as will be seen by reference to the minutes, that the United States 
having invited the nations to the Conference would present, through 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 7 

its delegates, a plan for the consideration of the Conference, looking to 
the enlarged use of silver as money by the nations represented. 

The instructions to the delegates of the United States outlined the 
general policy which they should pursue, but did not include a specific 
plan for the monetary use of silver to be presented as an official pro- 
gramme of the United States. 

In accordance with the wish expressed by the Conference, the dele- 
gates of the United States, after full consultation, prepared a declara- 
tion and programme which is published at large in the record.^ This 
programme was presented at the second session by Senator Allison, the 
chairman of the delegation, who outlined the considerations which led 
the President of the United States to invite the nations to a conference 
and briefly indicated the policy of the United States with respect to 
silver and its monetary use.* 

The programme embodied the following resolution: 

That in the opinion of this conference it is desirable that some measure should be 
found for incroasin^f the use of silver in the currency systems of the nations.^ 

This resolution was presented to the Conference at the second session. 
On that occasion Sir Elvers Wilson, speaking in the name of the en- 
tire delegation of Great Britain, said: 

We accept the resolution of the delegates of the United States as it stands^ add- 
ing only this reservation and this explanation, that we consider it as being in fact a 
recapitulation of the substance of the invitation which has been addressed to the 
different governments and which has been accepted by them.^ 

Similar declarations were made by France,^ Spain,* the Ifetherlands,' 
and other nations. 

The programme of the United States was discussed in all its phases by 
the Conference substantially in the order presented. Conformably to 
the suggestions of the programme, several projects, having in view the 
enlarged use of silver without contemplating its complete rehabilita- 
tion, were presented to the Conference. These plans, together with the 
subordinate projects mentioned in the programme, were referred at the 
third session of the Conference to a committee of twelve.^ This com- 
mittee made two reports, which are published in full in the record 
and to which attention is called.^ The committee reported affirma- 
tively upon one proposition, namely, that it was wise to withdraw from 
monetary circulation all the gold coins, and all paper money redeem- 
able in gold of a less denomination than £1, 20 ft^ancs, or 20 marks, and, 
substitute silver money for them. As to the other plans, though some 
of them were favored in principle, they were not reported ui)on affirm- 
atively, because they were not broad enough nor presented in sufficient 
detail to justify a favorable report upon them. 

In the discussion of these various proposals and plans in the full 
meetings of the Conference the attitudes of all or nearly all, the gov- 
ernments were disclosed. The utterances of the delegates indicated, 
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8 INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

however, what measures the governments were unwilling to adopt 
rather than how far they were willing to go to secure the enlarged use 
of silver as proposed by the President in his invitation. 

Our instructions favoring the unrestricted use of silver as well as 
gold on a ratio to be fixed, justified us in presenting, as a part of our 
programme for discussion, this main question of the unrestricted coinage 
of both silver and gold internationally by -means of a common ratio. 
Although it appeared in the course of the debates that the governments 
of' Europe' were not ready to adopt this plan as a solution of the ques- 
tion, there was a general desire on the part of the Conference that there 
should be a discussion of this question before a recess should be taken. 
Therefore, as will be seen by a reference to the minutes, this subject was 
discussed at considerable length in the Conference. 

The attitudes of the various governments relative to the proposals 
presented were somewhat reserved, as will appear from citations which 
follow. 

On the other hand, it is important to observe that with comparatively 
few exceptions the recognition was general in the Conference of a mone- 
tary evil requiring a remedy. This feeling pervaded the proceedings 
of the Conference and was forcibly expressed by more than one of the 
leading delegates. 

Conspicuous in this regard was the statement of Mr. de Rothschild, 
one of the delegates of Great Britain, who, in submitting his proposal, 
said : 

The stock of silver in the world is estimated at some thousands of millions, and 
if this Conference were to break up without arriving at any definite result there 
would be a depreciation in the value of that commodity which it would be frightful 
to contemplate, and out of which a monetary panic would ensue, the far-spreading 
effects of which it would be impossible to foretell. ^ 

Sir Rivers Wilson, another delegate of Great Britain, said: 

There can be no question, in our opinion, that all the governments who have sent 
representatives to this Conference, even those who have instructed their delegates 
to act with the greatest reserve, recognized the presence of danger; otherwise there 
would be no justification for our i>resence here. » * * The instructions which 
we have received from our Government require us, before concluding that matters 
must be left as they are, to examine with the greatest care any plan which may be 
submitted for the purpose of extending the monetary use of silver.'- 

Mr. Tirard, speaking for France, the leading nation of the Latin 
Union, said: 

It is certain that a greater stability in the ratio would result in facilitating com- 
mercial relations, in binding the nations closer together, and permitting them to 
exchange their products as it suited them, to the satisfaction of all governments 
and to the greater profit of all individuals. 

It is for this task that we are met together. I do not know yet what will come 
out of the Conference and to what practical result it may lead, but this much is cer- 
tain, our labors will not in any case be fruitless.^ 

»P.72. 2 p. 112. 3 p. 209. 
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mTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 9 

Geu. Strachey, one of the delegates of British India, said: 

The government of India during this period (the hist two decades) has made many 
ineffectual attempts to protect itself against the eifects on its currency of this con- 
tinued fall in the value of silver in relation to gold, and, notwithstanding the heavy 
burdens thereby entailed upon the country, has maintained the silver standard in 
the hope that circumstances might at length bring it some relief from the ever in- 
creasing difficulties of its position. But no such relief has come, and, on the contrary, 
the difficulties have become constantly greater until they are becoming, if they 
have not already become, real dangers. ^ 

Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, the other delegate of the Indian gov- 
ernment, said: 

Our predecessors in the Paris monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881 were almost 
unanimous in the opinion that silver must be rehabilitated. They only disagreed on 
the method of rehabilitation. Some were of the opinion that matters would right 
themselves, whilst others considered that the remedy could only come by reestab- 
lishing the link that bad existed between gold and silver prior to 1873. 

The opinion of the latter was undoubtedly correct. Matters have gone from bad 
to worse. 2 

The proposal of the United States for the unrestricted coinage of 
silver concurrently with gold by an international agreement was advo- 
cated by a number of the delegates. 

Sir William Houlds worth, a delegate of Great Britain, said: 

A further fall (in the level of prices) would be a disaster. I frankly admit that, 
in my opinion, there will never be a permanent solution of this difficulty until we 
have an international bimetallic agreement.** 

Mr. Van den Berg, a delegate of the !N"etherlands, said: 

Our ideal is an international bimetallic agreement. Such an agreement we firmly 
believe to be possible and. desirable both from the theoretical and also from the 
practical point of view.* 

In this view the speaker just named was supported by his colleague, 
Mr. Boissevain, who said : 

I believe that international bimetallism is the only monetary system which is 
thoroughly good from the theoretical point of view, and the only system which in 
practice can satisfy all needs. I believe also that it is perfectly admissible for 
England.* 

Mr. Alph. Allard, a Delegate of Belpum, said : 

The crisis which opj^resses us is no birth of yesterday. It dates from 1873, the 
moment when free coinage of silver was suspended in Europe. The true remedj', 
which would be at the same time efficacious and thorough, would be the reestablish- 
ment of free coinage, but it appears to me that for the moment this solution has no 
chance of being adopted.^ 

The quotations which follow indicate the attitude of the leading 
nations towards the practical application of the proposal of the United 
States for the concurrent mintage of silver and gold by an international 
agreement. 

•P. 89. 3 P. 138. =^P. 365. ^P. 77. sp.84. ep. 91. 
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10 INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

Sir Rivers Wilson, immediately after liis words which have been 
quoted in the foregoing,^ said: 

Her Majesty's Government did not find it possible to accept an invitation con- 
veyed in terms which might give rise to a misunderstanding by implying that the 
Government had some donbt as to the maintenance of the monetary system which 
had been in force in Great Britain since 1816.^ 

Speaking for Sir Charles Fremantle and himself, he said : 

Onr faith is that of the school of monometallism pure and simple. We do not admit 
that any other than the single gold standard would be applicable to our country.^ 

Keplying to the supposition that France might resume the free coin- 
age of silver, Mr. Tirard said : 

But why should France permit the free coinage of silver when she is already amply 
provided with itf I believe that she alone possesses as much as all the states of Eu- 
rope put together. * * * In spite of that she would consent perhaps to do what 
is asked of her, if there was any reciprocity, if those powers also which are wedded 
to monometallism should decide to adopt the free coinage of silver. * * * 

If other European powers, such as England, the German Empire, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire, the Scandinavian states, and others would consent to open their mints 
to the free coinage of silver, then the aspect of the question would be changed.^ 

While the delegates from France frequently disclaimed the right to 
speak in the name of the Latin Union, it is worthy of note that, on many 
occasions, the representatives of the different countries of the Union 
declared that these states followed a common policy. 

Early in the session the leading delegate of Germany declared: 

Germany being satisfied with its monetary system has no intention of modifying 
its basis. * * * In view of the satisfactory monetary situation of the Empire, 
the Imperial Government has prescribed the most strict reserve for its delegates, 
who in consequence can not take part either in the discussion or in the vote upon 
the resolution presented by the delegates of the United States.** 

Austria-Hungary, although represented at the Conference, instructed 
their delegate to take no part in any discussion or vote.^ 

A leading part in the discussion was taken by the delegates of the 
Netherlands, and in a speech of the senior delegate the following im- 
portant declaration was made as to the point in question : 

The declaration » * * that Holland would not enter into a bimetallic union 
without the full and complete participation of England is a part of the formal in- 
structions fiirnishod us by our Government.^ 

From this it will be seen that England is not prepared to open her 
mints to the free coinage of silver, and that Germany expresses satis- 
faction with her present monetary system, while France and other na- 
tions expressed a willingness to unite with England and Germany in 
forming a monetary union. While England is not prepared to adopt 
free coinage of silver at a fixed ratio, in common with gold, it appears 
not unwilling to accept a policy, in conjunction with other nations, 
which would secure a stable value to silver and sustain its price, by 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 11 

some practical method short of fiee mintage looking to its enlarged 
monetary use. 

Various plans were presented to the Conference looking to the en- 
larged use of silver, but falling short of the opening of European mints 
to its free coinajge on an agreed ratio. The plans presented are printed 
in full in the record. The suggestions and proposals made by dele- 
gates from important nations looking to an enlarged use of silver as 
money by purchase or deposit of silver bullion to be held as a reserve 
against the issue of paper money or certificates indicate a strong dis- 
position to increase the monetary use of silver. 

Each of the plans had its advocates in the Conference, but it was 
found impossible within the short time allotted to the Conference be- 
fore a recess was inevitable to discuss the plans at large or to suggest 
modifications or changes so as to secure for them general approval. 
The sessions were limited to the time between the 22nd of ]!^ovember and 
the 20th of December, when all agreed that the Conference must adjourn 
for the holidays. Accordingly, after the plans were presented and exam- 
ined, there seemed to be a general sentiment in favor of a long recess, 
to enable the delegates to the Conference to submit the record and plans 
to their respective Governments for further instructions and sugges- 
tions. This sentiment was particularly emphasized in the last two 
sessions of the Conference. 

At the ninth session of the Conference the discussion on bimetallism 
was closed. The general feeling at this juncture was admirably voiced 
in the remarks of Mr. de Osma, who, summing up the results of the 
Conference, stated in substance that there was practically a unanimous 
desire to reach a tangible result for the remedy of the evils which were 
felt by all. He said: 

There has always been in our discussions a certain dominant and unmistakable 
character which is supported by the evidence of attitude more eloquently than by 
wordS; viz : the presence of a general good will inspired by the existence of a crisis 
generally felt, but with different degrees of intensity. Whatever personal sympa- 
thies we may feel we must admit that very few of us have been able to agree with 
the stoic opinion which denies the existence of a crisis and concludes very logically 
that there is no need of looking for a remedy. That opinion is too strongly con- 
trasted with the attitude of some of our colleagues who are moreover themselves 
thoroughly convinced and perfectly impenitent monometallists. It disappears be- 
fore the reiterated and recent declarations of statesmen who have described the 
evils which are ruining the agriculture; and destroying the industries of their coun- 
tries, with a precision whose significance it is impossible to mistake.^ 

At the tenth session a motion was presented for a recess until the 
30th of May, 1893. The President reviewed the work of the Confer- 
ence, and commented upon the resolution and the necessity of a recess 
at this stage of the proceedings in order to insure the best results from 
the Conference. He said: 

The various Governments which we have the honor to represent will be able on 
their part to examine and judge the ideas put forward, and the general situation, 
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12 INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

whose conditions seem to be faithfully reflected in our discussions. At the moment 
when we suspend our labors we carry with us, I regret to say, the very general 
impression of an uneasiness which calls for a remedy; but we cherish at the same 
time the hope that paXliatives, or possibly a combination of palliatives, may perhaps 
be found to corgure the evil by the aid of an international agreement or understand- 
ing. We have finally, I venture to assert, a lively and sincere desire to come together 
again, with the conviction that we shall be better equipped to reach a fortunate re- 
sult than we were in beginning our labors.^ 

The motion was presented by His Excellency Baron de Kenzis, the 
minister of Italy, who, in urging it upon the Conference, spoke of the work 
which had been accomplished, and the prospects of future a<3tion, as fol- 
lows: 

The public, perhaps even some of us in commenting upon our work, and seeing 
how short a road we have traveled, might think that this Conference could result 
only in failure like all the monetary conferences which have preceded it. 

Permit me to say frankly that such is not my opinion. Our sessions have been 
numerous, the investigations made have been long and serious, and if no solution 
has crowned our work that is no reason why we should doubt the final result. There 
is in the assembly a sincere desire to reach a tangible result. * * * 

Well, gentlemen, why have we arrived at no result thus far? Because, frankly, 
no proposition was ripe ; they were improvised, so to speak, for the needs of our 
discussion. What could we have done without preparation, without precise in- 
structions from our governments f ' 

In these conditions an adjournment is desirable. Let us leave in the first instance 
the governments time to gain a knowledge of our discussions and of the speeches of 
the eminent delegates from all countries of the world. In six months it is possible 
that in returning here we shall find ourselves face to face with more mature and 
more practical proposals. 

We have planted a fertile germ ; give it time to develop and grow.^ 

The text of the resolution in regard to the recess is reproduced here: 

The International Monetary Conference, recognizing the great value of the argu- 
ments which have been developed in the reports presented and in the discussions of 
the sessions ; and. 

Reserving its final judgment upon the subjects proposed for its examination. 

Expresses its gratitude to the Government of the United States for having fur- 
nished an opportunity for a new study of the present condition of the white metal. 

The Conference suspends its labors and decides, should the governments approve, 
to meet again on the 30th of May, 1893. 

It expresses the hope that during the interval the careful study of the documents 
submitted to the Conference will have permitted the discovery of an equitable basis 
for an agreement which shall not infringe in any way the fundamental principles of 
the monetary policy of the different countries.^ 

Some question having arisen as to the steps necessary to reconvene 
the Conference, it was agreed, upon the motion of the President, that 
the officers should continue to perform their functions during the recess. 

His proposal to the Conference was in the following terms : 

The Bureau of the Conference will exist, but it may exist in fact or in form onl5^ 
You will without doubt be of the opinion that it is useful to have it exist in fact;- 
that is, to be, if necessary, a means of communication between the delegates. 

I will take an example. Suppose a delegate formulates a proposal which he deems 
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might. be accepted by the Conference, and he sends it to the President. It will be 
communicated to the Bureau, translated if necessary, printed, and distributed to the 
delegates. In this way the Bureau will fulfil a usefuU function. (Agreed.) ^ 

From these proceedings it will be seen that the Conference is to recon- 
vene at Brussels on the 30th day of May, 1893. In the meantime, it is 
expected that the propositions and plans already submitted and such 
others as may be submitted to the President of the Conference and by 
him transmitted to the several governments, through their delegates, 
will be considered. It is anticipated that the delegates, upon the re. 
assembling of the Conference, will be able to state definitely the views 
of their respective governments as to what plans are practicable to se- 
cure the greater use of silver as a part of the metallic money of the 
world. 

The delegates of the United States express the hope that the Confer- 
ence at the next session will be able to adopt some practical method to 
secure this end. They are encouraged in this hope by the fact that in 
the later sessions of the Conference the general consensus of opinion 
was distinctly more favorable to the objects which the Conference had 
in view than in the early sessions. 

This Count Alvensleben, a delegate of Germany, said in the tenth 
session: 

The Imperial Government takes a most lively interest in the labors of the Confer- 
ence. We have made it our duty to follow them with the most serious attention in 
order to report them conscientiously, and I do not hesitate to express the conviction 
that the Imperial Government will submit the propositions which have been made 
in the course of our deliberations to a most careful examination.'^ 

Count Khevenhiiller Metsch, delegate of Austria-Hungary, said in 
the eighth session: 

I am authorized to state, in the name of the two governments which I have the 
honor to represent here, that they take a very active interest in the debates of the 
Conference. They are animated by a sincere desire that the labors of the Conference 
may reach a tangible result. 

The governments of Austria -Hungary will be ready to examine, with scrupulous 
attention^ propositions which may issue by common consent as the final result of the 
Monetary Conference at Brussels. ^ 

The attitude revealed in the last two citations was borne out by the 
remarks of other delegates at the tenth session. The delegates of the 
United States, in concluding their report, are glad to bear testimony to 
the earnest wish of the Conference that a plan for the enlarged use of 
silver as money, acceptable to the nations and adequate to the monetary 
situation, may result from its deliberations. 

The delegates of the United States can not close this brief statement 
of the result of the first sessions of the Conference without expressing 
tH indebtedness of the United States to the Government of Belgium 
for the cordiality of its reception to the Conference, for its uniform cour- 
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tesy to all the members of the Conference, and for its liberal provision 
for their comfort and convenience. 
We have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servants, 

W. B. Allison, 

Ohairman, 
Jno. p. Jones, 
James B. McCrbary, 
Hbnby W. Cannon, 
E. Benj. Andrews, 
Commissionera,^ 
Hon. John W. Foster, 

Secretary of State, Washington, B, C. 



» The name of Mr. Edwin H. Terrell is not attached to the report, as he was unable 
to he in Washington when it was prepared. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE, 1892. 



FIRST SESSION. 



Tuesday, November 22, 1892. 

The delegates of Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Denmark, 
Spain, United States of America, France, Great Britain, British India, 
Greece, Italy, Mexico, Norway, the Netherlands, Portugal, Eoumania, 
Bussia, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey met in Conference at Brus- 
sels, November 22, 1892, at 2 o'clock, at the Palace of the Academies. 

Present — 

For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Envoy Extra- 
ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Germany at Brussels; Dr. 
VON Glasenapp, Councillor in the Imperial Treasury Department, Privy 
Councillor; Mr. HABTUNa, Director of the Imperial Bank. 

For Austria- Hungary (representing the two governments of Austria 
and Hungary) : His Excellency Count Khevenhuller Metsoh, En- 
voy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Austria-Hungary 
at Brussels. 

For Belgium: Mr. Montefiore Levi, Senator; Mr. Dbvolder, 
Director of the Society for Promoting National Industry ; Mr. Weber, 
Vice-Governor of the National Bank; Mr. A. Allard, Honorary Di- 
rector of the Mint; Mr. Sainctelette, Commissioner of the Mint. 

For Denmark: Mr. C. F. Tietgen, Privy Councillor of State, Direc- 
tor of the Privat Bank at Copenhagen; Mr. Frederick G. Schaok 
DE Brockdorff, Consul-General of Denmark at Antwerp. 

For Spain : His Excellency Mr. J. Surra y Bull, Member of the 
Board of Commissioners of the Mint, ex-Councillor of State ; Mr. J. San- 
chez DE Toe A, Member of the House of Eepresentatives, ex- Secretary- 
General of the Ministry of the Interior; Mr. G. J. de Osma, Member of 
the House of Eepresentatives. 
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For United States : His Excellency Edwin H. Terrell, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America at Brussels; Mr. William B. Allison, Senator; Mr. John 
P. Jones, Senator; Mr. James B. McCreary, Member of Congress; 
Mr. Henry W. Cannon, President of the Chase National Bank, New 
York ; Mr. E. Benjamin Andrews, President of Brown University, 
Providence. 

For France: Mr. Tirard, ex-Minister of Finance, President of the 
Monetary Commission ; Mr. de Liron d'Airoles, Councillor of State, 
Director of the Administration of Coins and Medals; Mr. de Foville, 
Chief of the Bureau of Statistics and Legislation in the Ministry of 
Finance. 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Charles Frbmantle, k. c, b.. Deputy 
Master of the Mint; Sir C. Rivers Wilson, k. o. m. o.. Secretary and 
Comptroller-General of the Public Debt Office; Sir William Houlds- 
woRTH, Bart; Mr. Alfred de Rothschild ; Mr. Bertram Currie. 

For British India : Lieutenant-General Straohey; Sir Guilford L. 
Molesworth, k. c. I. E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mulle, Consul-General of Greece at Brussels. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron de Renzis, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Italy at Brussels. Mr. Simonelli^ 
Deputy; Mr. Zeppa, Deputy. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis; Don Joaquin D. 
Casasus, Deputy; General Francisco Z. Mena. 

For Norway : Mr. Hagbard Berner, Director of the Mortgage Bank 
of the Kingdom of Norway. 

For the Netherlands: Mr. Van den Berg, President of the Nether- 
lands Bank; Mr. BoisSE vain, Member of the Statistical Institute of 
the Netherlands. 

For Portugal : His Excellency Mr. d'Antas, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Portugal at Brussels. 

For Roumania : His Excellency Mr. Benoesco, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary of Roumania at Brussels. 

For Russia: His Excellency Prince Ouroussoff, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Russia at Brussels; Mr. A. Raf- 
FALO viCH, Councillor of State, Agent of the Imperial Finance Ministry 
at Paris; Correspondent of the Institute of France. 

For Sweden: Mr. Hans Forssell, ex-Minister of Finance; Presi- 
dent of the Finance Court of Sweden. 

For Switzerland: His Excellency Mr. Charles Lardy, Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the Swiss Confederation at 
Paris; Mr. Alponsb Rfvier, Consul-General of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion in Belgium; Mr. CoNRAD Cramer-Frey, National Councillor. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Etiennb Caratheodory Efpendi, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Turkey, at Brus- 
sels ; Mr. A. Allard, Consul-General of Turkey, at Brussels. 
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M. Bbebnaert, Minister of Finance, delivered the following ad- 
dress : 

/ Gentlemen : The Conference in which you are called upon to take ) 
(^ part has for its object the consideration of one of the most serious, * 
complex, and arduous problems which is presented to modern society, 
a problem peculiarly fertile in unforeseen and oftentimes contradictory 
conclusions. I highly appreciate the honor which has fallen to me to 
inaugurate your labors in extending to you, in the name of the Belgian 
Government, a cordial welcome. 

As you are aware, gentlemen, it was the United States of America 
which brought about this meeting; we are only your hosts, but we 
are happy to be so. Small as may be the space which Belgium occu- 
pies upon the map of the world, she endeavors to properly hold her 
place in the family of nations, and does not withhold her interest from 
any of the diflBculties which civilization, in its incessant progress, is 
called upon to resolve. It is perhaps this which has given Belgium 
the honor of being chosen on several occasions as the seat of interna- 
tional reunions for the common study of the amelioration of law or 
for the perfecting of economic measures. Among these subjects of 
study none up to this time has had the importance and breadth of that 
which forms the subject of your considerations. 

It is strange that the subject of money, of itself abstract and dry, is 
among those which most excite the passions. It is even rare to find it 
discussed with calm. ^ But it touches all economic and social inter- \ 
/ ests; it affects the commerce of the world, and is the real reason of ) 
Vniore than one unexplained crisis. 

And the importance of money, especially metallic money, can not 
but grow greater. The mechanism of exchange is i)erfected; the use 
of checks and other instruments of credit is developed. They econo- 
mize the actual transfer of money, and so diminish the risks, costs, and 
delays which result from them, but they can not supplant the precious 
metals. 

A century, or even half a century ago, international exchanges had 
for their objects almost exclusively food, raw materials, or manufac- 
tures, and at that time the insufficiency of the means of transportation 
at the disposal of foreign commerce retarded the development of these 
exchanges. The need of money for use abroad was determined solely 
by the balance of trade. It was measured by the amount of capital 
which had to pass in specie irom one country to another to settle the 
balance of exchanges. Favorable or otherwise, it was this balance 
only which affected the stock of metals, and its influence alone was felt 
in the rate of exchange. Hence there was based upon the balance of 
trade a theory which claimed to measure by this scale the relative 
prosperity of nations. 

That theory has had its day, and the part played by money as the 
instrument of international exchanges has grown remarkably. To-day 
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nations import and export not alone commodities, but capital in search 
of opportunities for investment, stocks, bonds, public debts, and indus- 
trial securities; and the amount increases year by year in colossal pro- 
portions. The monetary currents are not dominated solely by the bal- 
ance of trade, properly so called. A country whose exports present a 
surplus often has contrary and very variable exchanges and may not 
be able to secure a permanent stock of metallic money. Another coun- 
try enjoys exchanges which are almost stereotyped, and whose stability 
defies the variations of the balance of trade. 

Other factors besides the operations of commerce intervene, and when 
we find a rise in the rate of exchange, we can not say a priori wlicther 
it is caused by a negative balance of trade, by withdrawal of frightened 
capital, or by purchases of securities which must be paid for abroad, 
but which bear interest to the new purchaser. 

These currents of capital are alliv^ays in a certain measure metjillic 
currents. The decreased cost of transportation, and the more highly 
developed spirit of association which permits the formation of com- 
panies for enterprises in remote countries, only increase these curreute. 
And thus, while it has changed, the international function of money 
has greatly increased. 

At the same time the evil results of evexy monetary crisis are more 
acute, and it is, it seems, to an international agreement that we must 
look for the means of preventing them or moderating them. 

It is the law of progress which decrees this. As I said recently upon 
another occasion : 

That which wiU characterize our century in the future, a century strange and 
magnificent in many respects, is the prodigious and incessant development of Inter- 
nationa] relations. 

At one time a man belonged to his own village, to his own province, or at the 
most to his country. People knew only their own neighborhood. They shared its 
prejudices and its passions. The foreigner was to them an object of indifference oi 
even hostility. To-day the horizon of humanity is enlarged. A great movement 
spreads life and welfare on all sides. Nations know each other better every day, 
and the world is hardly large enough as the sphere of our activities. 

Hence the numerous international agreements to regulate in a uni- 
form fashion interests common to the civilized world. Conventions oi 
almost universal application regulate telegraphs, postal affairs, rail- 
roads, the system of weights and measures, the publication of customs 
tariffs, patents, and copyright. Efforts of the same nature bave been 
uiade to unify commercial law in some of its essential elements. 

Why should it not be the same with money, the one instrument which 
is international par excellence, and that which is the most indispensa- 
ble of all! 

This is, gentlemen, one of the aspects of tlie study to which you are 
about to devote yourselves, and perhaps it is well that you should meet 
in the territory of one of the nations (*oustituting the Latin Union, 
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Tliat Union is for the participating nations an international regula- 
tion of tlie kind which it was proposed to generalize, and in the opinions 
of its authors, who claimed for it a great future, it was destined to serve 
as a basis and an example. 

For some years external circumstances have weighed heavily upon 
the situation of the Union. In consequence of the adoption of the gold 
standard by Germany it was necessary to suspend the coinage of sil- 
ver, and we are in reality under a monometallist regime. Without 
doubt the coined metals have preserved an invariable relation in value, 
circulate as fuUlegal tender throughout the Union, and serve on an equal 
footing for making payments. But in reality gold is the only stand- 
ard, prices are based on gold, transactions with other countries are set- 
tled by gold payments either from the large circulation of the Union or 
from purchases abroad, without, up to the present time, afiecting ex- 
change in the slightest. Despite the depreciation of silver bullion the 
5-franc coins preserve their full debt-paying power, but it is because 
they are in a manner only tokens, always exchangeable for gold at par, 
and because for the settlement of our sales and purchases abroad we 
use nothing but gold. 

But even under these conditions the Latin Union renders none the 
less incontestable services. We owe to it a high stability of exchange, 
and the absence of any embarrassment in our monetary circulation. I 
believe that I may add that these services extend beyond the limits of 
the Union, and that the latter would not disappear without a very con- 
siderable disturbance of the general monetary situation. 

It is to be desired, gentlemen, that the conventions of the Latin Union 
may serve as a basis for a broader arrangement. Those who in this 
manner succeed in finding a remedy for the difficulties and the perils 
of the present situation will certainly deserve well of humanity. But 
it is for the United States to speak first. It is for them to make known 
the views of their Government and to propose such measures as they 
may deem possible and opportune to adopt. 

Before resuming my seat, permit me, gentlemen, to call special at- 
tention to one of the aspects of the problem whose examination we are 
about to begin. The depreciation of silver for some years past seemed 
to come from an exuberant production far exceeding the recognized 
needs for coinage and industrial and artistic consumption. And yet, 
while according to Soetbeer and other statisticians, the excess of the pro- 
duction of silver from 1875 to 1890 Was not more than 100,000,000 francs. 
Other calculations tend to prove that, at least since 1890, there have 
been increased needs, permitting the complete absorption of all the 
current production of the white metal. A distinguished author indeed 
claims that this situation began in 1887, and affirms that since that 
time the phenomenon has become more marked. 

It seems that this is an important matter to verify, and the coordi- 
nation of the information at the disposition of the Conference will, 
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without doubt, enable it to throw some light upon this side of the 
question. 

It will be well to consider from this point of view the stocks of sil- 
ver which certain countries might be led to alienate, in order to pass to 
a single gold standard. There are 5-franc pieces to the amount of 
4 000,000,000 francs in the Latin Union, and for a great part this enor- 
mous sum is stored in the banks and represented by credit money. 
But in the present situation of affairs dissolution of the Union does 
not seem probable, though it may take place at a year's notice. At 
the congress of 1889 at Paris, Mr. Magnin said that such an event 
would be *' a terrible monetary and commercial catastrophe for the 
whole world." 

One can, I think, neglect the 2,500,000,000 francs in silver in 
the possession of the United States. It is for the greater part de- 
posited in the Treasury of the Bepublic and is represented by cer- 
tificates in virtue of the Bland and Sherman bills. That silver and 
those certificates form a part of the Federal currency and serve the 
purposes of internal exchanges. As to the 450,000,000, or thereabouts, 
of francs in thalers which Germany has kept without effecting their sale 
during the period of the transformation of its monetary system, and 
the 200,000,000 of francs, at which the silver money of Austria-Hungary 
is valued, it does not appear that these sums exceed the needs of the 
internal circulation of these great countries, even as small change? 
and without doubt the realization of these stocks is in nowise to be 
feared. 

I think, gentlemen, that if the question of which you are about to 
undertake the study is difficult, you may at least begin the examina- 
tion without being too much impressed by the contemplation of the 
masses of unused silver, under the weight of which the market must 
shortly be crushed. 

To this study, I should have been glad to have devoted myself with 
you. There are none more important nor more attractive. But numer- 
ous and absorbing duties do not leave me the leisure. In leaving the 
chair, it only remains for me to bid you welcome once more, and to 
express my sincere hope that the deliberation of such eminent men, the 
delegates of twenty states, among them of the most important of the 
world, will be fruitfdl in fortunate results for the general advantiige of 
mankind. 

I beg the assembly to organize by choosing a president. 

Mr. Terrell, Minister of the United States of America, replying to 
the address of welcome of the Minister of Finance, spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen: As the diplomatic representative at Brussels of the 
Government which has taken the initiative in this Conference, I fnlfiU a 
most agreeable mission in offering to His Excellency the Minister of 
Finance the sincere thanks of all the delegates united in this high as- 
sembly for the warm and cordial welcome which he has S^^^Sf p 
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Thanks to the generous hospitality and liberal spirit of the Govern- 
ment of His Majesty the King of the Belgians, this beautiful capital has 
been chosen as the seat of this international meeting. 

I believe that I speak for you, gentlemen, in thanking once more His 
Excellency for this new proof of sympathetic interest which his Govern- 
ment has thus given to a work of so considerable importance for all 
people. 

We would ask also the Minister to offer to the August Sovereign of 
this noble country the expressions of our most respectful homage. 

The work which has been submitted to our examination and delibera- 
tion interests the commercial world in the highest degree, and it is de- 
sirable to arrive at an agreement whose results may advance the wel- 
fare and the prosperity of nations. 

We express the most sincere wish that this purpose maybe attained^ 
and we may be permitted to express the hope that our labors may be 
presided over by a member of the delegation of the Belgian Govern- 
ment, that Government whose courteous reception will remain a treas- 
ured pledge of noble friendship. 

Mr, Bevolder thanked Mr. Terrell in the name of the Belgian dele- 
gation, and recommended to the Conference to select Mr. Monteflore 
Levi. 

The proposal having been accepted by the Conference, Mr. Monte- 
FiORE Levi took the presidential chair and made the following speech: 

Gentlemen : Having been called to the great honor of presiding over 
your deliberations, I feel the need of offering an apology of some sort for 
having been chosen to occupy the chair, since I am almost a layman 
among the many eminent men who compose this assembly, and who 
should naturally have received its votes on account of their special 
knowledge of the grave problems that have been submitted to our 
consideration. 

I do not make the mistake of thinking that this flattering distinction 
is addressed to me personally,* you have only wished, through me, to 
pay this honor to Belgium, which is delighted and proud to have been 
selected as the meeting place of this Conference, and to offer its hospi- 
tality to an assembly of persons so distinguished. In the name of 
Belgium I thank you. 

As for myself, personally, the feeling of my inability strikes me the 
more forcibly when I call to remembrance the two great men whom our 
country has had the misfortune of losing recently, and to whom by 
right would have belonged the signal honor that you have conferred 
upon me: Eudore Pirmez, who took such a conspicuous part in the 
last monetary conference as a delegate of the Belgian Government 5 
Emile de Laveleye, the renowned economist, whose works upon the 
great social questions are recognized throughout the world as authori- 
tative; both of them men who were universally known for their thorough 
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study of the monetary question, and who, by their great ability, would 
have added distim^tion to the high iiowition to which for want of them 
1 am embarrassed to find mynelf called. 

Gentlemen, the international monetary conference convened in 1881 
by France and the United States had in view, according to the very 
words of its president, the object of *^ submitting to the acceptance of 
the governments there represented a pUn and system for establishing, 
by means of an international convention, the use of gold and silver as 
bimetallic money.'' 

That programme offers some analogy to that which has been proposed 
as a starting point for the present Conference. It was more precise as 
to the result sought, but it was for that very reason less fitted to lead 
to an agreement or to bring about an understanding. I need not recall 
to youthat after having held thirteen sessions taken up with the profound 
discussions, after having had most interesting documents presented to it 
by the delegates of the different powers, that former conference ad- 
journed the 8th of July, 1881, to the month of Ai)ril, 1882, aud that it 
has not since resumed its labors. 

This relative failure^ — although the meeting had, at least, the valua- 
ble result of bringing to light a quantity of data of the highest inter- 
est — only gave a new impetus to the efforts to find a solution, a result 
that circumstances rendered more and more to be desired every day. 

The monetary problem occupied in the public mind an even larger 
place than it did in the time succeeding the first international confer- 
ence of 1867, and numerous attempts were made to elucidate it. 

Among the many remarkable works that were produced during that 
period I would cite the Report of the Gold and Silver Commission 
appointed by the English Government in 188<>, which is distinguished 
by the eminently practical character of its discussions. 

A new effort to arrive at a formula was attempted in 1889. France 
then took advantage of the occasion that its great universal exposi- 
tion offered, and organized a monetary conference at Paris, in whose 
proceedings several of the eminent gentlemen who are with us to-day 
took part. If, on account of the limited number of the members 
directly delegated by their governments, this congress could not have 
the importance and more especially the authority of the preceding 
monetery conferences, its role was none the less useful; its discussions 
have furnished a valuable aid to the study of these arduous questions, 
unfortunately without having appreciably neared a conclusion, without 
having discovered a solution acceptable to all. 

Since then the situation of the money market has only grown worse. 
In spite of the efforts to avert it, made principally by the United States, 
the fall of silver bullion has been more marked in c(msequence of the de- 
velopment of mining in the United States and Mexico and of the great 
Australian production. If it is true that the quantity of gold has been 
very largely increased by the great contribution furnished by South 
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Africa, it is none tlio less tviie tf) aftirlii that tlu*. difliculty Of eOnini(ii- 
cial relations bc5t\vee:n the gohi nt0noni6tallisteduntries and those whosci 
clrcitlatidn is basiicl upon silver beconles greater from day to day; 

"fhis stat^ of ^tffairs receivers eOntiniioilsly increasing attention frotll 
the public^ not only because the knowledge of the qUestioils has spread^ 
btit alsOj above all, by reason of the connection thiit exists between the 
problem of the ciirreilcy arid other social problems that appear to have 
l^^ith the former oiily a distant relation, d.s witness the question of wages* 

Indeed, if the quantity of pritnary t)roductS that can be procured by 
means of a definite quantity of money undergoes a constant diminu- 
tion — in other words, if these pi^oducts gtow dearer^the rate of wages 
by means of Which the masses procure the indispensable means of sub- 
sistence does not increase in proportion. It is often not until after a 
more ot less prolonged delay that the effect of the rise in prices of the 
necessaries of life forces a rise in the price of manual labor, after a 
period of distress and suffering for those who gain from their lal>or 
alone their means of subsistence* — n 

' The depreciation of silver so far as it serves as a monetary standard ] 
finds an echo throughout the social organism. 

But the principal evil of the present situation lies in the instability j 
that results from it. How would it be possible for the merchant or the I 
manufacturer to make with safety contracts extending over a long \ 
period, as important business operations generally do, if the shrewdest 
judgments and the best-founded calculations might at any moment be 
upset by a sudden movement of the money market. There is no need, 
we believe, to look elsewhere for the cause of the noticeable falling-off ; 
which has taken place in international transactions. The hesitation 
which checks all great enterprises, and which paralyzes many markets, 
\ ii$ the direct consequence of the instability in the price of silver as 
^compared with gold. 

Conscious of these difficulties, the Grovernment of the United States 
has taken the initiative in inviting the principal Powers to send dele- 
gates to a new International Conference for the purpose of investigating 
together whether there be any means of mitigating, by a more general 
use of silver in the monetary circulation, the serious inconveniences 
from which all civilized nations suffer in various degrees. Impressed 
by the gravity of the situation, all of the governments hastened to 
accept the invitation which was sent to them; and we are now met 
together, gentlemen, to commence the investigation of this arduous 
l^roblem. 

Whatever may be the result of your deliberations it may surely be 
aflftrmed that, convinced of the considerable influence which the solution 
of a question so complex as that submitted to you may have upon the 
progress of universal civilization, you will have it at heart to investigate 
the possibility of remedying the condition of affairs of which none mis- 
take the gravity. You will endeavor to lay aside any consideration of 
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narrow or e|»'otisti<*al interest to place yourselves upon tbe standpoint 
of the highest interests of the great liuniau family, and should the pos- 
sibility of a remedy be rec<ignized, you will desire to unit-e your eftbrts 
to give substance to the solution resulting from your debates by the 
adoption of a scheme stated in a i)ractical form. 

Gentlemen, your time is precious. The task whieh you are about to 
undertake is immense; and I would give an example of brevity in clos- 
ing here the brief review which I thought it my duty to iiresent. 

1 (3onclude by expressing my gratitude to you for the honor, great as 
it is unmerited, which ycm have done me in choosing me to preside over 
the Conference, and by assuring you that my constant aim will be to 
apply myself to conduct your labors in a path of usefulness and with 
complete impartiality, in the c*»rtainty that I can count upon your 
kindly cooperation, without which I should be x)owerless. 

The President requested the delegates to name as vice-president 
one of the delegates of the United States, whose Government had taken 
the initiative in calling the Conference. Upon his motion the vice- 
presidency was given to Mr. Terrell, minister of the United States of 
America at Brussels. 

The President proposed to the Conference to confer the functions 
of general secretary upon Mr. Georges de Laveleye, economist, 
who took his place at the desk. 

He proposed also to name as secretaries Mr. Jules Brunet, Chief 
of a Bureau in the Ministry of Foreign Affairs; Mr. Roland P. Falk- 
NEB, professor at the University of Pennsylvania, and Mr. Kdouard 
Van der Smiss n, lecturer at the University at Liege; and a« assist- 
ant secretaries, Mr. Georges Baeyens, doctor of law; Mr. Leopold 
D.iNNY, honorary secretary of legation of His Majesty the King of the 
Belgians, and (^ount Jacques de Liedekerke, an official in the 
Ministry of Finance. These suggestions having been adopted by 
the Conference, these gentlemen were introduced and took their places 
at the secretaries' table. 

Upon the motion of the president the Conference decided to employ 
stenographers, who should be under the direction of the secretary. It 
was understood, however, that the stenographic reports should be con- 
fidential, and that the minutes adopted by the Conference should form 
the sole official recoi^d of its deliberations. 

This service was assigned to stenographers placed at the disposition 
of the Conference by the Belgian Government and to the stenographer 
attached especiallj^ to the delegation of the United States. 

It was agreed further that the secretary should endeavor to distrib- 
ute the minutes before the session immediately following that to which 
tfiey relate; and that suggestions arising out of the minutes should be 
presented at the beginning of each session if they relate to questions 
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of principle, whereas purely formal suggestions should, if occasion arise, 
be communicated as soon as possible directly to the secretary. 

The President proposed that the Conference should sit three times 
a week, Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 2 p. m. 

After an exchange of observations between Sir C. Eivers Wilson, 
Messrs. Allard, Eaffalovich, and Allison, the Conference decided 
to hold its meetings upon the days proposed by the President, reserving 
however the right to hold supplementary sessions in the intervening 
days should circumstances render it desirable. 

Mr. Allison asked that the second session be held Friday the 25th 
of November. The delegates of the United States desired to consult 
together in order to present at that time the propositions which they 
desired to submit to the Conference. 

The President expressed the opinion that it would be useful, if the 
Conlference wished to gain time, to constitute several special committees. 
One of them should have for its object to examine the documents which 
might be addressed to the Conference, and present reports upon them. 
Another committee should be charged with the arrangement of statis- 
tics relating to the production and consumption of gold and silver. 

After a number of observations by Messrs. Lardy, Eaffalovich, 
EoissEVAiN, Sainctelette, and Count Khevenhxjller-Metsch, 
the motion of the President for the appointment of a committee for the 
examination of documents was put to a vote; it was not adopted. 

As to the other committees which it was proposed to name, Mr. 
Devolder asked if the examination of the proposal of the President 
should not be postponed until the Conference knew the programme of 
the United States. They would then be better able to judge what 
were the points requiring special investigation and for the examination 
of which the appointment of the committees might be useful. 

The President adopted this suggestion. 

Caratheodory Effendi remarked in regard to the vote which had 
been given that certain countries had several delegates and others only 
one} he asked if under these conditions the vote should be counted by 
countries or by delegates. 

The President was of the opinion, with which the Conference con- 
curred, that in questions touching merely the proceedings, as was the 
case with those which had been just considered, each delegate should 
have a vote without regard to the number of members of which the 
delegations were comi)osed. 
The session adjourned at half past three. 

The President of the Conference: 

Montefiore Levl 
The general secretary : 

G. DE Laveleye. 
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SECOND SESSION. 

Friday, November 25, 1802. 

Mr. MoNTEFioltE Levi in the chair. 

Present — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenapp, and Mr. Hartung* 

For Austria- Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevenhuller 
Metsch. 

For Belgium: Messrs. MoNtefiore Levi, Devolder, Weber, A. 
Allard, and Sainctelette. 

For Denmark: Mr. C. F. Tietgen. 

For Spain : His Excellency Mr. J. Surra y Rull, Messrs. J. Sanchez 
DE TocA and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States : His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCreary, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andrews. 

For France: Messrs. Tirard, de Liron d'Airoles and de 

FOVILLE. 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, K.C.B., Sir E. 
Rivers Wilson, K. C. M. G., Sir William Houldsworth, Bart., 
Messrs. Alfred de Rothschild and Bertram Currie. 

For British India: General Strachey and Sir Guilford L. Moles- 
worth, K. C. I. E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mijlle. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron de Renzis, Messrs. Simonelli 
and Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis, Don Joaquin D. 
Casasus, and General Francisco Z. Mena. 

For Norway: Mr. Hagbard Berner. 

For the Netherlands: Messrs. Van den Berg^ and Boissevain. 

For Portugal : His Excellency Mr. d'A ntas. 

For Roumania: His Excellency Mr. Bengesco. 

For Russia: His Excellency Prince Ouroussoff and Mr. A. Raf- 

FALOVICH. 

For Sweden : Mr. Hans Forssell. 

For Switzerland : His Excellency Mr. Charles Lardy, Messrs. Al- 
PHONSE RiviER and Conrad Cramer-Frey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Caratheodory Effendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 
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Tbo session was opened at 2 o'clock. 

The minutes of the first meeting were approved. 

Caratheodoey Effendi remarked that according to the opinion 
expressed at the close of the last session by the President, votes were 
to be individual in certain cases, while in others they were to be given 
by States. 

Tliere were, without doubt, delegates who had very extensive powers, 
but there were perhaps others who were not in this position. 

So far as the Ottoman delegation was concerned all votes given should 
be considered absolutely individual. The delegate from Turkey said 
that if it was a question of a proposal emanating from a government 
which was to be taken into consideration, supported, discussed, or sub- 
mitted to a vote, and if it was a question of giving the opinion of the 
different governments he should for his part be obliged to refer the 
matter to his Government. 

The President noted the declai^ation of the delegate from Turkey. 
If there was a vote going beyond personal engagements, that is, a vote 
which did not concern the proceedings of the Conference, many other 
delegates would be obliged to make the same reservations; it would, 
for instance, be the case for the delegates of Belgium in any occasion 
where a decision was to be taken which would bind the governments. 

Upon the motion of the President it was decided that officers or 
secretaries officially attached by their governments to a delegation, 
and no other persons, should be admitted into the hall of the Confer- 
ence to follow the debates without taking part in them. 

The President desired to know the wishes of the Conference in re- 
gard to communications to the press. Should the secrecy of the meet- 
ings be preserved, or should not only the minutes, but other materials 
for discussion communicated to the delegates, be published? In view 
of the character of the Conference would it be suitable that these doc- 
uments should be given to the public even before their discussion? 
The Bureau would desire to receive instructions by a formal decision 
of the Conference in this matter. 

Mr. Raffalovich thought that the object of the Conference was of 
so general interest that it would be inconvenient to impose secrecy, 
especially as certain of the questions to be treated were of particular 
interest to the financial market. 

Mr. Sanchez de Toca shared this opinion. He thought, however, 
it would be proper to observe the greatest reserve in regard to the de- 
bates of a session until after the approval of the minutes. 

Count KHEVENHiJLLER Metsch Considered there would be no diffi- 
culty in following the lines suggested by Mr. Raffalovich. He exx)ressed 
himself in favor of having the minutes placed at the disposal of the 
press as soon as they had been adopted. 
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The President put to a vote the motion to distribute the duly ap- 
proved minutes aud consequently the subsidiary documents. This pro- 
posal was adopted. 

The President laid upon the table a memorandum of Mr. Donner, 
consul-general of Belgium, at Salonica, relative to the monetary ques- 
tion. The document had been transmitted to him by the Belgian Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. Allard laid uj)on the table a copy of a pamphlet, which he had 
published, giving a graphical r^sum^ of facts relating to the monetary 
crisis and the fall of prices from 1850 to 1892. Copies had been sent 
to each delegate. 

Mr. Hartung, Delegate of Germany, made in this connection the 
following declai-ation : 

On the third table of the work, which our honorable colleague, Mr. 
Allard, has had the kindness to send us, I find this remark concerning 
the attitude in 1882 of the Reichsbank: "The Reichsbank refuses to 
pay currently in gold." 

Without calling: attention to any other remarks which relate to Ger- 
many, I do not believe that I am lacking in respect to our eminent col- 
league if T take this opportunity of refuting this statement, which has 
no basis whatever in fact. Since its creation in 1876 the Reichsbank 
has never refused to redeem its notes in gold. 

I am well aware that not only certain obscure journals, but even 
some authors of distinction, have called attention to the supposed fact 
that the Reichsbank makes difficulties for those who ask for gold lor 
export. It is for this reason that I think it my duty to declare cate- 
gorically that the Reichsbank has never refused upon any occasion or 
under any pretext the redemption of its notes in gold. I simply wish 
to note this important fact. 

Mr. Allard expressed himself pleased in having called forth the 
declaration of the delegate from Germany. If he had made that state- 
ment in his work, it was because the fact had been repeated in all 
corners of the press. 

The President proposed to the assembly to take up the order of the 
day. 

Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States, delivered in English 
a speech, of which the following is the substance : 

Gentlemen : On behalf of the delegates of the United States I have 
been requested to formally present the plan and programme wiiich is 
already upon your desks.^ In so doing it seems fit that I should ex- 
plain in brief some of the reasons which have led the President of the 
United States to convene this Conference, and to give the reasons why 
the delegates of the United States i)resent their programme in its pres- 
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eiit form and terms. But before doing so I desire to repeat the expres- 
sion already made of our thanks to His Majesty the King of the Bel- 
gians for the cordial reception which has been given to the Conference. 
Especially I desire to thank the governments represented for their 
acceptance of the invitation of the President of the United States and 
their presence in this Conference. The delegation of the United 
States highly appreciate and wish to express the pleasure in meeting 
in conference the eminent gentlemen who represent these governments. 

It is possible some of those present will regard our programme too 
general in its terms, in that it does not consist of specific propositions 
looking to the enlargement of the use of silver, as suggested in the in- 
vitation of the President, except the proposition of the bimetalism put 
forward by us as our distinct proposition having the full approval of 
our Government and the people it represents. There are precedents 
to which I would call your attention for conferences on this subject. It 
was deemed of sufficient importance in 1867 for the nations to unite in 
conference upon the invitation of France to discuss simply the unifica- 
tion of coinage throughout the world to promote commerce and facilitate 
exchanges. In accordance with a statute of the United States the 
President called, in 1878, a conference to consider the practicability of 
fixing a common ratio to secure parity of value between gold and silver. 

In that conference it was declared, upon motion of England and 
France, ^Hhat it is necessary to maintain in the world the monetary 
functions of silver as well as those of gold." France and the United 
States invited, in 1881, a convention to discuss this subject, which ad- 
journed without definite action. Eleven years have since passed, and 
the President of the United States has invited the nations to this Con- 
ference, in the hope that a method may be agreed upon to secure the 
enlarged use of silver, if not its full use. 

In so doing he has acted upon the opinion of the people of the United 
States who believe it to be practicable to freely use both metals for 
monetary purposes and thus to establish a parity of value between 
them. The two principal political parties of the United States are not 
divided upon this question and the delegates to this Conference repre- 
sent not only the party which is now in power, but also that which has 
been restored to power by the recent election of Mr. Cleveland to the 
Presidency. Our view as respects this question is held with singular 
unanimity by aU the people of the United States, as one for the promot- 
ing of the common interest of all the nations. We desire to confer with 
you cordially and frankly upon measures adapted to promote the inter- 
ests of all without seeking any special advantage for the United States. 
Our recent census shows the total value of the products of our agricul- 
ture, of our forests, of our mines and of our industries to have been in 
1890 $13,000,000,000. The external commerce of the United States is 
increasing year by year and was in the last fiscal year larger than 
ever before. It is our interest to extend this production and to enlarge 
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this commerce. Compared with these large values, the product of sil- 
ver-mining in the United States, which amounts in round numbers an- 
nually to $50,000,000, is, as you will see, not a large factory but its 
monetary use affects, we believe, all these product^, all values, and all 
exchanges of them. I should be glad to emphasize the fact that our 
interest in this matter grows out of our production and the commerce 
which follows from it. Even if our mines should cease to produce sil- 
ver our interest in the question, which we share in common with the 
commercial world, would be no less urgent. 

Geographically the position of the United States is midway between 
nations which use exclusively gold and those whose monetary circula- 
tion rests upon silver alone. 

Our country in its currency and in all its money rests upon the gold 
standard. Our statutes declare that it is the settled purpose and policy 
of the United States to maintain silver and gold in circulation at par 
with each other and there is no currency in circulation in the United 
States, whether it be paper or silver, that is not convertible into gold at 
the will of the holder. The United States in its legislation and policy 
has aided to sustain silver in the currency of the world, and it is be- 
cause of the desire of our people for an increased monetary use of sil- 
ver that our President, supported by both Houses of Congress, has 
proposed this Conference. 

It would have been difficult for the delegation of the United States to 
prepare a proposition for an enlarged use of silver among the nations 
limited as to coinage and use which could be answered by yes or no. 
We have therefore stated our own view, but have submitted to your con- 
sideration also a plan of Mr. Moritz Levy, a delegate to a former con- 
ference, and the plan of the late distinguished Dr. Soetbeer, whose re- 
cent death is lamented by all of us. Other plans, such as that offi- 
cially presented by Italy to the Powers some years ago, might have 
been inserted. We believe, however, that the governments here rep- 
resented or their delegates should be free to present plans which they 
may have developed and which they may desirous of placing before 
the Conference. The political policy of the states of Europe was not 
sufficiently familiar to us as regards their autonomy and methods for 
us to formulate a definite project necessarily so complex in its nature. 
We have limited ourselves therefore to giving in detail simply the i)ro- 
posal favored by the United States. It is now with the Conference to 
determine, through its deliberations, whether a method can be found 
to realize the intention of the conference or whether the solution of 
this grave question shall be again postponed. 

We have embodied in our statement a resolution, which to us seems 
preliminary to any discussion on the enlarged use of silver, and I beg 
leave to offer the resolution which follows: 

That, in the opinion of this Conference, it is desirable that some measures should 
be found for increasing the use of silver In the purrency systems of the nations* 
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Mr. Raffalovioh niado on the i^pnr of tlie moment a comprehensive 
and precise r^sum6 in French of the speech of Mr. Allison and embraced 
the opportunity which was then offered to pay a tribute to the memory 
of the lat« Dr. Socftbeer. 

The President thanked Mr. Baffalovich and complimented him 
upon the remarkable manner in which he had performed this voluntary 
duty. 

The President declared the discussion open upon the preliminary 
resolution the terms of which had been stated by the delegate of the 
United States. 

Sir Rivers Wilson in the name of the delegates of Great Britain 
made the following declaration : 

Gentlemen : Speaking at the present moment for all my colleagues, 
I have to say that we accept the resolution of the delegates of the 
United States as it stands, adding only this reservation and this ex- 
planation, that we consider it as being in fact a recapitulation of the 
substance of the invitation which has been addressed to the different 
governments and which has been accepted by them. 

We are here to examine measures which may be taken to increase the 
circulation of silver. We have no need to discuss what I may call the 
abstract resolution which has been presented to us; and for that reason 
in order that the Conference may not be led into error in regard to our 
intentions, we declare that we approve and we accept the resolution 
now before us, reserving for a later time our observations upon the 
plan which may be submitted to us. 

With these explanations we give an affirmative vote. 

Mr. DE Rothschild laid upon the table a plan which he desired to 
see submitted to the examination of the Conference.' 

Mr. TiRARD, Delegate of France, spoke as follows: 
Gentlemen : There is no need for me to tell you that France is one 
of the countries most interested in the monetary question. I am, there- 
fore, charged by my Government to thank the Government of the 
United States of America for the initiative which it has taken in call- 
ing together a new conference. I am charged equally to thank the 
Belgian Government for the hospitality which it has so kindly accorded 
us and of which we have already been able to appreciate the courtesy, 
cordiality, and generosity. 

As I have just said, gentlemen, France is much interested in the 
monetary question. It is not that its soil (jontains, as does that of 
the United States, important mineral riches. She has none, or so little 
that it is hardly worth mentioning, but she has a very considerable 
inetallic stock. In the course of nearly a century, that is since 1796, 
it has coined in gold and silver together a sum hardly less than 
14,500,000,000 francs, or 8,800,000,000 in gold, and 5,500,000,000 in 

1 See Appendix B to the minutes of the present session. 
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silver. This large quantity ot* money obviously no longer exists within 
our territory. From the researches and investigations which have 
been made by my honorable and learned colleague, Mr. de Foville, 
who will communicate them to you, if you desire, it appears that a 
great part of this money, especially of the silver money, has disap- 
peared; but the disappearance is compensated in part by the great 
quantity of silver money which has entered into the French circula- 
tion and into the state treasury since the time when France formed 
with four other nations the association known as the Latin Union. 

From all these causes France has one of the largest holdings of the 
white metal, and, in consequence, it is very much interested — I can not 
repeat it too often — in the question which is submitted to you at this 
moment. 

But this enormous quantity of silver which France already owns 
imposes upon her the greatest prudence, and she will not accept any 
proposal except upon the condition that this stock of depreciated metal 
should not be increased, or supposing that it were increased, that it 
should not be without very serious compensations. 

I confess, gentlemen — our honorable colleagues from the United 
States will permit me to say it, and I only speak for myself; personally — 
I confess that I felt something like disappointment in reading the decla- 
ration which was placed before us at the beginning of this meeting. I 
had expected — I speak always for myself only — somewhat more formal 
proposals. 

I may even say that there is something which at first, at least, seems 
slightly contradictory. The proposal of the United States, which is 
favored by the delegates of the States, is that which they place last in 
the document which has been distributed to us, and — this what I can 
not quite understand— it is subordinated to other proposals which are 
produced first, but which are not, in reality, other than subsidiary to 
their final proposition. 

Instead, therefore, of proceeding to the principal question, which is 
fundamental and embraces everything, we are asked to commence by 
examining that which ordinarily follows, after it has been found im- 
possible to adopt the main proposal. There is, it is true, a new project 
which Mr. de Rothschild has just submitted, but besides that, we are 
asked to discuss subsidiary proposals which have already been pre- 
viously put forward and which are now presented again to the Con- 
ference. 

That is — I can not but repeat it — a proceeding which seems to me 
unusual. However, the delegates of the French Government have no 
intention of hindering the labors of the Conference by raising ques- 
tions of procedure, and with due regard to the observations which I 
have just made, we do not in any way oppose the adoption of the 
resolution which is submitted to us. It should be perfectly under- 
stood that we reserve, absolutely and completely, our liberty of action, 
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and tliat tlie examination whicU we are about to make of these propo- 
sals which I call subsidiary, will in nowise prejudice the examination 
of the broader proposal which has been presented by the delegates of 
the United States as their personal proposition. 

With these reserves the delegates of the French Government make 
no opposition to the resolution which has been presented to you. 

Mr, Surra Y EuLL, Delegate of Spain, declared that his colleagues and 
himself were disposed to adopt the resolution presented iu general terms 
by the delegates of the United States but with the same reservations 
as tliose made by the delegates of Great Britain and France. Conse- 
quently they would reserve for the Spanish Government a final decision 
and the ratification of all measures which might be adopted. 

Count Alvensleben, Delegate of Germany, made the following 
declaration : 

Germany being satisfied with its monetary system has no intention 
of modifying its basis. The Imperial Government does not however fail 
to recognize that the continual oscillation and the considerable fall of 
silver are much to be regretted from an economic point of view, and 
that it would be advantageous to the economic interests of the Empire 
if these evils could be remedied in a lasting manner. Upon these con- 
siderations the Imperial Government felt that it ought to accept the 
invitation of the United States to this Conference. None the less, in 
view of the satisfactory monetary situation of the Empire, the Imperial 
Government has prescribed the most strict reserve for its delegates, 
who, in consequence, can not take part either in the discussion or in 
the vote upon the resolution presented by the delegates of the United 
States. 

Mr. Hans Forssell, Delegate of Sweden, thought that it would be 
premature to vote upon the resolution of the United States when the 
means were not known by which the i;se of silver as a monetary metal 
could be enlarged, ^e proposed to postpone the vote until a future 
meeting. 

Count Khevenhuller Mbtsoh, Delegate of Austria-Hungary, 
made the following declaration : 

Gentlemen : I an^ far from n^istaking the practical and desirable 
purpose of the p^solutiou propose4 by the honorable Mr. Allison. 
Npne the less, regulating my conduct l^y the ins|}ruction^ which I have 
received from the two Cfovernments which I have the hqnor to represent 
|n this Conference, I s^nx obliged tx) declare that I shall be unable to give 
an opinion on the resolutiqn or j}o take part in a vote. 

Mr. Larpy, Delegate of Switzerland, made the following declaration: 
The Swiss Government liastened to accept the invitation of the Pres- 
ident of the United States guided by the same sentiments which caused 
Switzerland to be represented at the uionetary conferences at P^ris iu 
;878 and 1881, 
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The events which have taken place since the meeting of the last con- 
ference have not. been of a nature to cause Switzerland to modify the 
principles which have guided her monetary policy hitherto. On the 
ofie hand, Switzerland has had the privilege of coining very little silvei* 
money, so that her direct interests are concerned in a less measure'tlian 
those of several other States 5 on the other hand, by reason of tlie soli- 
darity which unites her to other members of the Latin Union from 
whom she receives silver coins, and by reason of her trade with silver- 
using countries, she has the most serious motives for listening to the 
proposal which the American delegation or other delegations may be 
called upon to make, and for studying these propositions in the most 
friendly spirit. The Swiss delegates are at the same time instructed 
to bring to this examination the greatest reserve, and they are not 
authorized to enter into engagements of any sort without referring 
them to their Government. 

Prince Oueoussoff, Delegate of Russia, expressed himself in the 
following terms: 

I must make the same reservations as others of our honorable col- 
leagues. 

The Russian Government takes the most lively interest in the Con- 
ference, and has, therefore, given instructions to its delegates to follow 
attentively the debates, but they may not vote upon proposals which 
have a definite character or involve practical resolutions. 

Baron de Renzis, Delegate of Italy, spoke as follows: 

I have to make declarations analogous to those made by several of 
my honorable colleagues. 

The Italian Government was represented at previous conferences 
which have taken place for the same purpose; there was therefore no 
reason to refuse the invitation of a friendly country. On the contrary, 
we hastened to accept it. But we did not know the programme which 
would be submitted to us, and our Government was consequently un- 
able to give us i)recise instructions upon the attitude which we should 
assume. 

We are bound by treaty with the other States of the Latin Union 
and we naturally can not assun^e aij attitude different from that 
of our copartners. 

Mr. BENaESCO, Delegate of Roumania, made the following declaration : 
The instructions of my Government not haying arrived, I consider 

myself bound to make the same reserves as my honorable colleagues. 

I declare therefore that I can not take part in any discussion or in any 

vote upon the proposals which are submitted to us. 

Mr. d'Antas, Delegate of Portugal, joined in the reserves made by 
some of his colleagues, notably by the delegates of Austria, Russia, aiul 
Roumania; he recalled the fact that siiailar reserves had been made by 
the delegate of Portugal at the last monetary conference, , 
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Mr. Devolder, Delegate of Belgium, declared that an Belgium formed 
a part of the Latiu Union, he joined in the name of the Belgium dele- 
gates in the reserves which had been made by the honorable delegates 

of France and of Italy. 

• 

C ARATHEODORY Effendi, Delegateof Turkey, referred to the remarks 
which he had made at the commencement of the session regarding the 
attitude which he would observe throughout the proceedings of the Con- 
ference. The Ottoman delegation, being without special instructions, 
would neither take part in the discussions or in the vote upon the 
resolution before the Conference. 

Mr. P. MuLLE, Delegate of Greece, declared that he made the same 
reserves. 

Mr. Van den Berg, Delegate of the Netherlands, said that he was 
glad to say, in the name of the Government of the Netherlands, that tlie 
delegates of the Netherlands should support without reserve the resolu- 
tion submitted to the Conference by the delegates of the United States, 
without, however, binding themselves in regard to the means of carry- 
ing out the programme which was there formulated. 

Don Antonio de Mier y Celts, Delegate of Mexico, declared in the 
name of the Mexican delegation that he should support the resolution 
proposed by the delegates of the United States with the qualification 
which had been given to it by the honorable Delegate of the Nether- 
lands, Mr. Van den Berg — that is to say, with the reservation as to 
examining the means of carrying it out. 

Mr. Tietgen expressed the opinion that in accepting the invitation 
to this conference the countries which were represented had implicitly 
recognized that there was reason for examining the question which was 
the object of the resolution of the United States. He could not un- 
derstand why, having accepted the invitation, any one should refuse 
to vote for the resolution, the latter being simply a summary of the 
programme of the Conference; in voting for it no one would undertake 
any engagement. 

The Baron db Kenzis, Delegate of Italy, thought that in view of 
the declarations which has just been made it would seem premature to 
proceed to a vote and more useful to begin the discussion of the pro- 
posals which had been drawn up. 

The President called attention to two motions which had been 
made, first, to adjourn a vote upon the resolution to a future meeting, 
or, secondly, to postpone any vote until after the examination of various 
projects wliich might come before the Conference. 

Messrs. Raffalovich and Boissevain expressed themselves in 
favor of the last proposal. 
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Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States, stated that he would 
not insist upon proceeding to an immediate vote, the delegation of the 
United States being ready to adopt the method of procedure which 
seemed to be preferred by the assembly. 

The President proposed, therefore, to place upon the ordei* of the 
day the examination of the different projects submitted to the Confer- 
ence, and to commence by the discussion of the proposal of Mr. de 
Eothschild, the text of which, together with the arguments In its favor, 
would be distributed before the opening of the next session, 

After an exchange of observations, in which Mr. SainctelUt1?e, 

Baron de Eenzis, Mr. Eaffalovich, Mr. Tirard, and Carathbo- 

DORY Effendi took part, the order of business was thus decided, and 

the date of the next meeting fixed for Monday, the 28th of November. 

-^ <^ 

Mr. Hans Porssell remarked that the conference of 1881 had 

brought together a valuable collection of documents relative to the 
production, the coinage, and the industrial consumption of gold and 
silver. He asked the delegates to kindly hand to the secretary similar 
I oflftcial reports for the periods since 1881, to be annexed to the minutei 
••"""^The President requested the delegates to address their govern- 
ments, with the view of satisfying the wish of the honorable Delegate 
of Sweden. 
The meeting adjourned at half past four. 

The President of the Conference : 

MONTEFIORE LeVI. 

The general secretary : 
G. DE Lavbleye. 
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StaieMeni and pi'Oprdmme presented by the 
Delegates of the United States of America 
to the International Monetary Conference 
of 1892. 

It id generally admitted that the 
very large depreciation in silver as 
compared with gold during the 
last twenty years, and the frequent 
and violent fluctuations in the gold 
price of silver incident thereto, 
have been injurious to the commer- 
cial and other economic interests 
of all civilized countries, and have 
caused, and are causing, serious 
evils and inconveniences to trade, 
the full extent of which can not yet 
be measured. 

It is the opinion of the people 
of the United States, with singular 
unanimity, that the establishment 
of some fixity of value between 
gold and silver and the full use of 
silver as a coin metal, upon a ratio 
to gold to be fixed by an agree- 
ment between the great commer- 
cial nations of the world, would 
very greatly promote the prosper- 
ity of all classes of people. They 
are not unaware, however, of the 
fact that public opinion in some 
of the other countries whose co- 
operation in a successful movement 
for such an agreement is most de- 
sirable, may not fully accord with 
the views entertained in the United 
States as to the practicability of 
such an agreement. They believe, 
54 



Declaration et programme prisentis par Us 
Diliguis des J^tats- UnU d^Am^nque d la 
Conference Monitmre Internationale de 
1892. 

II est g^n^ralement recolintt que 
labaisse considerable de Targent 
par rapport £t Por dans les vingt 
derni^res ann^es, et les fiuctuationsi 
fr6quentes et violentes dtt prix de 
I'argent exprim^ en or qui en r^- 
sultent, out eu des effets d^sas- 
treux pour les inter^td commer- 
ciaux et 6conomiques de tons lea 
pays civilises. Ces fluctuations ont 
amen^ et amenent chaque jour, 
pour le commerce, des inconv6* 
nients serieux dont toute Pimpor- 
tance ne pent encore etre mesur^e. 

Aux fitatS'Unis, Popinion pub* 
lique est unanime k penser que 
r^tablissement d'une certaine sta- 
bility du rapport de valeur entre 
For et I'argent, et I'emploi de 
I'argent comme m6tal mon^taire 
dans un rapport de valeur avec 
Por ^ determiner par une entente 
entre les grandes nations commer- 
ciales du monde, contribueraient 
dans une mesure importante k la 
prosp^rite de toutes les classes de 
la population. Les fitats-Unis ne 
meconnaissent pas cependant que 
Popinion publique, dans quelques- 
uns des pays dont la cooperation 
serait fort k d^sirer pour assurer 
le succes de ce mouvement, n'est 
peut-^tre pas pleinement d'accord 
avec les vues des Etats-Unis quant 
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however, that a sentiiiient for a 
larger use of silver as a money 
metal has been steadily growing 
throughout the world and that 
the time is propitious for holding 
an international Conference to con- 
sider the subject. The Govern- 
ment of the United States, while 
frankly disclosing its own views as 
to the proper remedy to be applied, 
did not wish to impose any con- 
ditions that would embarrass any 
government that might be willing 
to confer upon the most advan- 
tageous relation of silver to the 
coinage of the world. 



For these reasons, the Govern* 
ment of the United States proposed 
a convention of the Powers for the 
purpose of conferring as to what 
measures, if any, can be taken to 
increase the use of silver as money. 

In conformity to the general pur- 
X)ose of this Conference, the Dele- 
gates of tbe United States offer 
the following resolution : 

*^That, in the opinion of this 
Conference, it is desirable that 
some measures should be found for 
increasing the use of silver in the 
currency systems of the nations." 

In presenting, as requested, a 
further programme to be laid be- 
fore the Conference, the Delegates 
of the United States consider it to 
be due to the other nations here 
represented that an opi)ortunity 
should be afforded them to con- 
sider plans for the enlarged use of 
silver as money other than the one 



a la realisation pratique d^me telle 
entente. On croitj toutefois, que 
les id^es favorables a ttn emplol 
plus etendu de Fargent comme 
m^tal monetaire se sont graduelle- 
ment d^velopp^es dans le monde 
entier, et que le moment est venii 
de r^unir une Conference Interna- 
tionale pour I'dtude de ces ques- 
tions. LeGouvernementdesfitats- 
Unis, tout en exposant avec sin- 
cerity ses propres vues quant au 
remede qu'il conviendrait d'ap- 
pliquer,estdesireux de ne chercher 
^ imposer aucune mesure de na- 
ture a embarrasser les gouverne- 
ments disposes h se concerter sur 
I'emploi le plus avantageux de 
Targent dans le systeme monetaire 
du monde. 

C'est pour ces motifs que le 
Gouvernement des fitats-Unis a 
propose une conference des Puis- 
sances, afin d'examiner les mesures 
qui, le cas echeant, pourraient etre 
adoptees pour augmenter I'emploi 
de I'argent comme metal monetaire. 

Conformement k Pidee generale 
qui a inspire cette Conference, les 
Deiegues des l5tats-Unis present- 
ent la resolution suivante : 

^' Que, suivant Fopinion de cette 
Conference, il serait fort k desirer 
qu'on put trouver des moyens 
d'augmenter femploi de I'argent- 
metal dans les systemes mone- 
taires des nations." 

En i)resentant, selon le desir de 
la Conference, un programme plus 
developpe, les Deiegues des fitats- 
Unis pensent qu'il est juste qwe 
les autres nations rei)resentees 
ici aient Foccasion d'examiner, au 
sujet de Femploi plus large de Far- 
gent-metal comme monnaie, d'au- 
tres projets que celui preconise 
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favored by the United States. It 
is our desire and expectation that 
the Powers represented at this 
Conference, or some of their Dele- 
gates^ should submit proposals 
looking to this end; and we desire 
that these proposals should have 
precedence in the discussion. In 
addition to any plans of the kind 
which may be presented, we sub- 
mit for discussion the following, 
which have been suggested by 
recognized authorities. At the 
same time we submit the general 
plan of International Bimetallism 
which is favored by the United 
States: 



I. The plan of M. Moritz Levy, 
proposed to the Monetary Con- 
ference of 1881 (see Eeport, p. 379). 



II. The plan of the late distin- 
guished A. Soetbeer^ (see Neue 
Freie Presse, Vienna, Sept. 30, 
1892; Hamburgische Borsenhalle, 
Aug. 23, 1892; Pioneer Mailj Alla- 
habad (India), Oct. 13, 1892. 

Lastly, we present the plan fa- 
vored by ourselves as Delegates of 
the United States of America : 



1. That the reestablishment and 
maintenance of a fixed parity be- 
tween gold and silver, and the con- 
tinued use of both as coined money 
of full debt-paying power, would 
be productive of important benefits 
to the world. 



par les I5tats-Uni8. C'est notre 
desir et notre espoir que les na- 
tions representees k cette Confe- 
rence, on quelques-uns de leur D^- 
legu^s, pr^sentent des propositions 
pour atteindre cette fin, et nous 
exprimons le vobu que ces proposi- 
tions aient la priority dans les dis- 
cussions. 

En dehors des projets de ce 
genre qui peuvent ^tre proposes, 
nous soumettons k rappr^ciation 
de MM. les D^Mgues les projets 
suivants qui ont re§u Tapproba- 
tion d'autorites reconnues. 

En meme temps, nous soumet- 
tons les grandes lignes du projet de 
bimetallisme international qui est 
mis en avant par les fitats-Unis. 

I. Le projet de M. Moritz L^vy, 
presents a la Conference mon^taire 
de 1881 (voir aux proems verbaux 
de cette conference, le volume con- 
sacre k la session juin-juillet, pages 
n et suivantes). 

II. Le projet du regrette M. A. 
Soetbeer ^ (voir Neiie Freie Presse 
de Yienne, n** du 30 septembre 
ldt^2^ou Hamburgische Borsenhalley 
n® du 23 aofit 1892, on Pioneer Mail 
de Allahabad (Indes), n® du 13 octo- 
brel892). 

En dernier lieu, nous presentona, 
dans les declarations qui suivent, 
le projet que nous preconisons 
nous-m^mes comme Deiegues des 
iStats-Unis d'Amerique: 

1. Le retablissement et le main- 
tien d'un rapport fixe de valeur 
entre Tor et I'argent, et Pemploi 
constant des deux metaux comme 
monnaie metallique d'un plein pou- 
voir liberatoire, seraient feconds 
en resultats bienfaisants pour lea 
nations du monde. 



1 See page 58. 
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2. That these ends can be ac- 
eomplislied by removing the legal 
restrictions which now exist on 
the coinage of silver into ftdl legal- 
tender money, and restoring, by 
international agreement, the par- 
ity of value between the metals 
which existed prior to 1873, at 
such ratio as may be decided upon 
by this Conference* 



2. Ces r^sultats pen vent etre at- 
teints par I'abolition des restric- 
tions l^gales qui entravent ac- 
tuellement la frappe de Fargent 
comme monnaie ayant pleine force 
lib^ratoire, et par le r^tablisse- 
ment, au moyen d'une entente In- 
ternationale, d^un rapport de 
valeur entre les deux m^taux, 
comme ant^rieurement a 1873 et 
sur la base qui serait flx^e par la 
Conference* 



3. That the essential provisions 
of such an international arrange- 
ment should be: 



3. Les points essentiels de cet 
arrangement international de- 
Vraient^tre: 



(a) iTnrestricted coinage of both 
gold and silver into money of full 
debt-paying power. 



(a) ha, frappe sans restriction de 
For et de Fargent en monnaie d^un 
plein pouvoir lib^ratoire. 



(h) Fixing the ratio in coinage 
between the two metals. 



(c) Establishing a uniform 
charge (if any) to the public for 
the manufacture of gold and silver 
coins. 



(b) La fixation du rapport de- 
valeur entre les deux m^taux, 
comme monnaie m^tallique. 

(c) L^^tablissement d%n droit 
uniforme (s'il y a lieu d'en ^tablir 
un) pour la frappe des m^tauxfaite 
poui* le compte de particuliers. 
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I^LAN prepared by the late Dft. ADOLF SOETBEEft. 

UA.SIS OP AN INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AGREEMENT. 

!• Acknowledgment of a fixed weight of pure gold as a universal 
and sole foundation and normal measure of the currency. 

2* Maintenance in the several States of the existing gold currency 
fiysteuij subject to a general agreement that in future no gold coins 
fthall be minted or issued which contain less than 5.8065 grammes of 
pure gold (20-franc piece) and that all previously coined gold coins of 
less value shall be called in and placed out of circulation within ten 



3. Equality as regards the dues payable for minting gold coins, at 
two per thousand* 

4. Universal grant by central treasuries or banks of gold certificates 
for 500 grammes of pure gold, and any multiple of this amount, against 
eflfective gold coins deposited with them. 

Agreement as regards similarity in the system of securing full cover 
for the gold value of these certificates. 

6. The redemption of all bank notes and other paper currency tokens 
of a value of less than 5.8065 grammes of pure gold, within the next 
ten years, and an obligation not to issue any such currency tokens 
based on a gold standard. 

6. The redemption within fifteen years of all previously coined silver 
coinsof a higher nominal value than 10 per cent of the value of the 
future lowest gold coin of the country, and the minting of all future 
silver coins of a high value (hereinafter called major silver coins) in 
the proportionate value of 20j? pure silver equal to Ix pure gold. Mint- 
ing of such coins to be effected only by and on account of the govern- 
ment. As regards minor silver and other coins, each nation to be at 
liberty to follow its own convenience. 

7. Obligations on the part of each government to accept at its public 
treasuries major silver coins of its own minting, to any amount. 

8. Obligations for private persons or banks to accept major silver 
coins to the amount of three times the full value of the future lowest 
gold coin of the country. 

9. Issue of silver certificates on the part of chief treasuries and cen- 
tral banks against deposit, to the full value of eflfective major silver 
coins. Such certificates not to be below half the value of the lowest 
future gold coin of the country and to be issued only in multiples of 
this value. Guarantee of immediate cash payment of such silver cer- 
tificates by major silver coins at the i)lace of emission, 
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tO» Credit notes against bar silver not to be issued* 
11* Obligation on the part of the agreeing governments to report to 
each government included in the convention, within eight weeks after 
the close of the calendar year all laws passed by them as regards the 
currency system of their country and all decrees or notifications «u 
the subject, as well as progress made in the redemption of coins, in the 
circulation and the minting and issue of new coins* 

12. Any state may withdraw from the Currency Convention, sulyect 
to 12 months' notice* 
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PROPOSAL OF MR. ALFRED DE ROTHSCHILD, DELEGATE OF GREAT 

BRITAIN. 



Sir: In the latter part of 1886 
the Governor of the Bank of Eng- 
land, in view of the meeting of a 
Commission about to be held, was 
anxious to have the individual 
opinion of every Member of the 
Court, as there was some doubt ex- 
pressed at the time as to whether 
the majority of the directors were 
in favor of Bimetallism or not. 

As a Director of the Bank of 
England, I expressed my opinion 
then, and, with your permission, I 
will read to you a letter which I 
wrote at the time: 



" New Court, E. C, 

"P November^ 1886. 
"Sir: I have had the honour of 
receiving your letter in which you 
are so good as to ask my opinion 
on the great financial question 
of the day, namely, Bimetallism, 
and I feel it a great privilege to be 
able to comply with your request, 
although I am sure you will ex- 
cuse me if I do not do so at any 
great length ; to do so would entail 
entering into a great many statis- 
tics, and would likewise mean deal- 
ing witti details and figures which 
I would infinitely rather leave in 
more competent hands. But the 
broad question of whether the in- 



Messieurs: Vers la fin de 1886, 
le Gouverneur de la Banqued'An- 
gleterre, en vue de la reunion 
d'une commission qui ^tait sur le 
point d'avoir lieu, voulut savoir si 
quoi s'en tenir sur I'opinion per- 
sonnelle de chaque membre de son 
Conseil d'administration, attendu 
qu'on se demandait k cette ^poque 
si la majority des admiuistrateurs 
6taient pour ou contre le bimetal - 
lisme. 

En ma quality de membre du 
Conseil, j'exprimai alors mon opi- 
nion, et, avec votre permission, je 
vous lirai une lettre que j'adressai 
k cette ^poque k M. le Gouverneur 
de la Banque d'Angleterre. 

" Kew Court, E. C, 

" 9 novembre 1886. 
"Monsieur le Gouverneur: 
J'ai eu I'honneur de recevoir votre 
lettre dans laquelle vous voulez 
bien me demander mon opinion sur 
la grande question financi^re k 
Pordre du jour, je veux dire le 
bim^tallisme, et je m'estime flatty 
de pouvoir acc^der k votre d^sir, 
quoique je vous prie de bien vouloir 
m'excuser si je ne vous rfeponds pas 
trfes aulong; car, pour le faire, il 
me faudrait entrer dans un grand 
nombre de statisques et invoquer 
des chiffres et des details que je 
pr^f6rerais de beaucoup laisser k 
des autorit^s plus comp6tentes. 
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troduction of Bimetallism into this 
country wonld be desirable, is one 
which may be approached even by 
a humble individual like myself. 



"I am strongly opposed to any 
radical change as regards the 
metallic circulation of Great Brit- 
ain. In the first place, I hold 
that the progress of civilization is 
towards diminishing the require- 
ment of large amounts of bullion, 
instead of increasing the same, and 
what better proof can you have 
in favour of my argument than 
the existence and perfect working 
of our Bankers' Clearing House? 
That institution shows an average 
weekly return of £100,000,000, 
which one hundred millions ster- 
ling mean that bona Me trans- 
actions to that extent have taken 
place without the intermediary 
influence of bullion or even bank 
notes. 



"In the face of such a perfect 
banking system, or rather such 
very simple means for the ex- 
change of sums of such colossal 
magnitude, does it not seem an 
anomaly to say: ^ There is not 
sufficient bullion in the fjountry. 
You must make silver q, legal ten- 
der, so ^8 to enable A, at Ws op- 
tion, if he owes B £50,000, to 
discharge his debt by delivering at 
his door so many tons of silver.' 

''As long as the British public 
has confidence in the Notes of the 
Bank of England this ccmutry will 
not require any excessive amount 
of buJliou, 3»nd the moment that 



"Mais la question gen6rale de 
savoir s'il serait avantageux ou 
non d'introduire le bim^tallisme en 
Angleterre, est de celles qui peu- 
vent ^tre abord^es meme par un 
simple particulier comme moi. 

" Je suis fortement oppose a un 
changement radical en ce qui re- 
garde la circulation m^tallique 
de la Grande-Bretagne. D'abord, 
j'opine que les progres qu'a faits 
la civilisation tendent ^ diminuer 
le besoin de grandes quantit^s 
de numeraire, au lieu de I'aug- 
menter, et que faudrait-il de 
plus propre a prouver ce que j'a- 
vance, que Texistence et le fonc- 
tionnement admirable de notre 
"Bankers' Clearing House" 
(Ohambre de compensation des 
operations de banque)? Cet eta- 
blissement accuse en moyenne un 
mouvement hebdomadaire de cent 
millions de livres sterling, ce qui 
veut dire que des operations effec- 
tives ont 6te faites jusqu'a concur- 
rence de cent millions de livres 
sterling sans I'interra^diaire de 
numeraire ou meme de banknotes. 

"En presence d'un systeme de 
banque aussi parfait, ou plutot de 
moyens si simples pour I'^change 
de sommes d'une importance si 
colossale, n'est-ce pas une anomalie 
quede dire: 'II n'y a pas assez de 
numeraire dans le pays. II faut 
faire de I'argent une monnaie le- 
gale, afla de permettre k A^k son 
ohoix, s'il doit £50,000 k B, de 
s'acquitter en livrant autant de 
tonnes d'argent a sa porte'? 

" Tant que le public anglais aura 
confiance dans les billets de la 
Banque d'Augleterre, ce pi^ys 
I)Ourra se passer d'un niontant 
excessif de numeraire, et, du mo- 
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confidence ceases it is the gold 
which would be sought after and 
not the silver. 

<< What would be the position of 
the Bank of England if Bimetal- 
lism were to be introduced through- 
out Europe! I venture to think 
an extremely dangerous one; and ' 
if a financial crisis arose, whether 
from internal or external causes, 
the bank would be unable to pro- 
tect its stock of gold and would be 
inundated with silver. This would 
gp t and does not apply Jia -other 
countries, because the laws which 
regulate the statutes of their State 
Banks are not so clearly defined, 
nor so rigorously enforced. For 
instance, the Bank of France in 
ordinary times does not give any 
really large amounts of gold in 
exchange for its notes, whilst in ex- 
traordinary times it adopts very 
promptly the necessary steps to 
protect its stock of bullion. 



<< What took place when the late 
war broke out between France and 
Germany? The Bank of France 
not only did not pay its notes in 
gold, but a quantity of Five-FraniB 
!N^otes were immediately printed, in 
addition to which the Banl^ Tfas 
authorized to issue more notes 
than it was legally entitled to do 
according to its charter. This did 
npt prevent, nor Tfould it prevent 
the Fr^ch bankers from drawing 
bullion away from this market, 
either by sales of bonds on the 
Stock Exchange or by getting their 
bills discounted ix\ the ppen mar- 
ket here, 



ment que cette confiance cessera, 
c'est For qui sera recherche et non 
I'argent. 

"Que serait la position de la 
Banque d'Angleterresi lebim^tal- 
lisme ^tait adopts par I'Europe 
enti^re! Je me hasarderai *^ 
declarer que la situation serait 
extr^mement dangereuse, et s'il 
survenait une crise financiere 
attribuable k des causes soit in- 
t^rieures, soit ext^rieures, la 
Banque ne pourrait plus proteger 
sa reserve d'or et serait inondee 
d'argent. Oeci ne s'applique pas 
et ne saurait nullement s'appliquer 
k d'autres pays, parce que les lois 
qui regissent les statuts de leurs 
Banques d'Cltat ne sont ni si claire- 
ment d^finies, ni si s^v^rement 
appliqu^es. LaBanque de France, 
par exemple, en temps ordinaire, 
ne donne k vrai direaucune grande 
somme d'or en ^change de ses 
billets, tandis quo dans les circon- 
stances extraordiiiaires, elle n^he- 
site pas un instant k prendre les 
mesures n^cessaires pour iirot^ger 
son numeraire. 

''Que se passa-t-il lors de la 
declaration de la derni^re guerre 
entre Isi, France et TAUemagne? 
Kon seulement la Banque de 
Fj'ance ne paya pas ses billets en 
or, mais elle <§mit immMiatement 
nn grand nombre de coupures de 
cinq francs, et fut en outre auto- 
fis6e a emettre plus de billets 
qu'elle n'en avait le droit 16gal aux 
termes de sa charte. Gette circoi^- 
stance n'empecha pas et n'auraft 
])u emx)echer les banquiers fran^ais 
de tirer du numeraire de la place 
de Londres, soit en veudant des 
titres au Stock-Exchange, soit en 
faisant escomj^ter leurs lettres d© 
change sur ce g^^rcJ^^y^oOglC 
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"As regards Germany, that 
country has also certainly a gold 
standard, but it would be difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain any 
large amount of gold from Berlin 
or from any of the branches of the 
Imperial State Bank. 

"Then, again, as to Italy, there 
is a large amount of gold stored 
away there, but, as in reality it 
rv_- does not see daylight, that country 
might as well not have departed 
from its pai)er currency. 
^ "Therefore, to sum up the sit- 

' . nation in a few words, London be- 
^ ing the center of the financial 
world, we have to be doubly care- 
ful to protect our stock of gold; 
> but if Bimetallism were introduced 
throughout Europe we should have 
* much greater difficulty in doing so 
and should be obliged to increase 
our stock of silver whether it 
suited us or not. 

" Whilst feeling very strongly 
on these points, there can be no 
doubt that there are great griev- 
ances both in India and China in 
connection with the Silver Ques- 
tion, and if anything could be done 
towards diminishing those griev- 
ances, it would be extremely de- 
sirable. 

"To find, however, a remedy for 
both past and present grievp^nces, 
would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble; but as regards the former, 0I4 
contracts in connection with pen- 
sions, ptc., might be revised, whilst 
I^s rpgarjis present grievances, the 
fact of tj^e rupee having fallen con- 
siderably below its original value 
is not in itself more unfair than the 
exchange fluctuation between this 
a,n4 any qthev pQuntry. That sourer 



" Quant k I'Allemagne, il est vrai 
que ce pays poss^de egalement 
I'^talon d'or, mais il serait difficile, 
sinon impossible, de faire venir ce 
m^tal en grandes quantites do 
Berlin ou des succursales de la 
Banque de Ffitat allemand. 

"En cequi concerne I'ltalie, elle 
possede, il est vrai, de fortes quan- 
tites d'or, mais, comme elle ne s'en 
dessaisit jamais, ce pays aurait pu 
tout aussi bien nepas modifier son 
regime de papier-monnaie. 

"Ainsi done, pour resumer la 
situation en quelques mots, Lon- 
dres ^tant le centre du monde 
financier, il nous faut ^tre double- 
ment sur nos gardes pour mettre 
notre stock d'or A, Pabri ; mais si 
le bim^tallisme ^tait adopts par 
I'Europe entiere il nous serait 
beaucoup plus difficile de le pro- 
teger, et il nous faudrait, bon gre 
mal gr^, augmenter notre stock 
d'argent. 

"Quoiqueayantune opinion bien 
arretee k ce sujet, je ne puis me 
dissimuler qu'il y a de grandes nui- 
sances tant aux Indes qu'en Chine, 
se rattachant k la question de 
I'argent, et il serait fortement-a 
souhaiter que quelque chose se fit 
pour diminuer c^s griefs. 

<^I1 serait cependant difficile, 
sinon impossible, 4® troi|.ver un 
remede aux difficult^s tant pass^ps 
que presentes ; mais, ep C0 qui cour 
cerne les premieres, jes anciens en- 
gagemei^ts ^yant rapport an payer 
ment de pensions, etc., pourraient 
etre revus et modifies; tandis que 
pour ce qui regarde les difficultes 
actuelles, }a grande baisse df3 Iq. 
roiipie au-dessous de -sa valeur 
originale ne me ^ei^bl^ pq^s ^n 
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thiug ought to be done for India, 
there can be no doubt; but that, 
because a grievance exists in that 
country, it would be advisable to 
introduce into this country that 
which might prove a very danger- 
ous experiment, liardly seems to 
me a sound argument. 



"I will not conclude these lines 
without alluding to the printed 
papers which you were so good as 
to send me, and which have refer- 
ence to a discussion which took 
place at the Bank of England in 
1879. I remember perfectly well 
that discussion, as, after some con- 
versation, it was decided upon by 
the Court of Directors not to pur- 
chase any silver for the Bank, ow- 
ing to the demonetization of silver 
by the German Government. The 
wisdom of that decision has been 
fully proved by the subsequent 
great fall in the price and value of 
silver. 



"I felt very strongly on the sub- 
ject then, altliough it was a prac- 
tical question which was at issue, 
and I feel equally strongly if not 
more so now, when the question 
presents itself in the form of a very 
wide and important theory. 



"I beg to remain, Sir, your yery 
faithful and most obedient serv- 
ant, 

^^Alfred de Rothschild, 



soi-meme plus iujuste que les fluc- 
tuations du change entre PAngle- 
terre et tout autre pays. 

^ ' II est incontestable que quelq ue 
chose devrait etre fait pour I'lnde; 
mais il me semble excessif de recom- 
mander Pintroduction en Angle- 
terre d'un remede qui pourrait con- 
sitituerune experience fort dange- 
reuse, et cela pour co seul motif 
qu'il existe un grief aux Indes. 

" En conclusion, je me permettrai 
de faire allusion aux documents im- 
primes que vous avez eu la bonte 
de m'adresser, se rapportant a des 
debats qui eurent lieu k la Banque 
d'Angleterre en 1879. 

"Je me rappelle parfaitemeut 
ces debats, d'autant mieux qu'apres 
une courte discussion il fut decide 
par le Conseil d' Administration de 
ne pas faire d'achats d'argent-m^tal 
pour le compte de la Banque, en 
presence de la demonetisation de 
Pargent par le Gouvernement alle- 
mand. La sagesse de cette decision 
a ete amplement prouv^e par la 
tbrte baisse qui eut lieu post^ri- 
eurement dans le prix et la valeur 
du metal blanc. 

" J'avais a cette epoque des idees 
bien arretees h ce sujet, quoique le 
probieme ^ resoudre n'efit alors 
qu'un cote pratique; et, adjourd'hui 
que la question a revetu une forme 
theorique d'un caractere plus vaste 
et plus important, mon opinion est 
tout aussi arretee, sinon plus pro- 
noncee que jadis. 

<* J'ai Phonneur d'etre. Monsieur 
le Gouverneur, votre tres fldele et 
tres obeissant serviteur, 

♦♦Alfred de Kothschild. 



" P. S. — It is unnecessary for me 
to say that the foregoing are en- 



"P, S. — II est inutile d'ajouter 
que ce qui precede est puremeut 
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tirely my own and personal views 
on the subject." 

As you are aware, Gentlemen, a 
Commission met at that time, un- 
der the presidency of Lord Her; 
schell, a fiill report of which ap- 
peared in a blue book somewhat 
later, namely 1888, in which I be- 
lieve my letter to the Governor of 
the Bank appeared; and, if I re- 
fer to this circumstance, it is for 
two reasons: in the first place, 
to remind you that the question 
which has brought us together 
here is one which was seriously 
discussed not very long ago, and, 
secondly, because I felt very 
strongly on the subject then, and 
have no reason whatsoever to re- 
gret in any shape or to modify in the 
slightest degree the views which I 
ventured to express at the time; 
in fact, gentlemen, quite the con- 
trary. 

I felt then that a gold standard 
for England was the only possible 
one, and if we consider that the 
whole of her commerce and a great 
part of that of other countries is 
carried on by bills of exchange on 
London which are naturally pay- 
I able in gold, I think it must be 
' admitted that the world in general 
transacts its business on a gold 
basis and that in reality such a 
thing as a double standard, except 
in a very modified form, does not 
exist even in those countries who 
profess to pay in either of the two 
metals. 

It is now proposed to revert to a 
great extent to the old state of 
things which existed until 1873, 
namely to open all or part of the 
Mints of Europe to the free coiu- 
567a 5 



et simplement I'expression de mes 
vues personnelles sur la question." 

Comme vous le savez, Messieurs, 
une Commission si^gea, ^ .cette 
6poque, sous la pr^sidence de Lord 
Herschell, dont les proces-verbaux 
detaill^s furent publics dans un 
livre bleu en 1888. Je crois que 
ma lettre ^ M. le Gouverneur de la 
Banque d'Angleterre s'est trouv^e 
comprise dans ce document, et si 
je fais allusion ^ cette circonstance, 
c'est pour deux raisons: d'abord 
pour vous rappeler, Messieurs, que 
la question qui nous a r^unis a 6t6 s6- 
rieusement discut^e il y a quelque 
temps, et ensuite pour d^montrer 
que j'avais dejjk,, a cette ^poque des 
idees bien nettes et arr^t-^es sur le 
sujet, et que je n'ai aucune raison 
de regretter les vues que j'^nonfai 
alors, ou de chercher ^ y apporter 
les moindres modifications, bien au 
contraire. 

tPavais alors le sentiment que 
r^talon-or ^tait le seul admissible 
pour I'Angleterre, et si Pon songe 
que la totalit6 de son commerce, 
outre une grand partie de celui des 
autres pays, se fait £b Faide de let- 
tres de change tiroes sur Londres 
et tout naturellement payables en 
or, on est bien tenu d'admettre 
que tons les pays en g^.n6ral trai- 
tent les affaires sur les bases d'un 
^talon-or, et qu'en r^alit^ le double 
^talon, excepts sous une forme bien 
modifi^e, n'existe pas m^me dans 
les pays qui font profession de 
payer avec Pun ou Pautre m^tal. 

Aujourd^ui on nous propose de 
rebrousser ohemin pour revenir en 
grande partie ^ P^tat de choses 
ant^rieur k 1873, c'est-^-dire d'ou- 
vrir toutes les Monnaies de PEu- 
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age of silver and to discuss a ratio 
to be fixed. 



Well, gentlemen, have the Bimet- 
allists for a single moment thought 
what the result would be if such a 
measure were introduced? Why, 
clearly, from that very moment, 
the Bank of England note would 
cease to represent sovereigns and 
would be payable in a depreciated 
( currency, because the Bank of En g- 
land could never pay its notes in 
gold and at the same time be pur- 
chasers of an unlimited amount of 
silver, for within a very short pe- 
riod the 25 millions of gold which 
the bank now holds in its vaults 
would, in my opinion, have disap- 
peared and have become replaced 
by silver. 

In the final adjustment of inter- 
national balances, I can. not help 
thinking, whatever arrangement 
might be made, on the principles of 
Bimetallism, and -whatever ratio 
might be established, ^.gold, and 
gold alone, will always be chosen 
as the favourite, if not the only i)os- 
sible, medium of settling a large 
debt or of making a large remit- 
tance for some cause or other. 

We, i. e.y our firm, have on sev- 
eral occasions been obliged to send 
a million sterling in sovereigns or 
bar gold abroad, which million, 
when packed up, amounts to a 
weight of about 10 tons. Is it 
likely, and even if desirable would 
it be feasible and practical, suppos- 
ing a ratio of 20 to 1 were estab- 
lished, to send 200 tons of metal 
(it one and the same time? It 



rope ou du moins un certain nom- 
bre de ces ^tablissements au libre 
monnayage de Pargent, et de dis- 
cuter et de fixer la valeur de ce 
m^tal relativement ^ Tor. 

Mais les bim^tallistes se sont its 
jamais demande quel serait le r^- 
sultat de I'introduction d'une pa- 
reille mesure! 11 est Evident qu'a 
partir de ce moment le billet de 
la Banque d'Angleterre cesserait 
de repr^senter des "sovereigns;" 
il serait payable en une monnaie 
d^pr^ciee, parce que la Banque 
d'Angleterre ne pourrait jamais 
^changer ses billets contre de For, 
tout en faisant simultan^ment des 
achats illimitds d'argent, car, en 
bien pen de temps, les 25 millions 
de livres sterling qu'elle possMe 
en or dans ses caveaux auraient, 
selon moi, disparu, pour etre rem- 
places par du m^tal blanc. 

Dans le reglement pour solder des 
dili'6rences provenant de transac- 
tions commerciales eiitre pays, j'ai 
la conviction que, quel que soit 
I'arrangement qui intervienne 
ayant pour base le bimdtallisme, 
Tor, et For seul, sera toujours choisi 
comme Pinterm^diaire favori, pour 
ne pas dire le seul moyen possible, 
de r^gler une dette importante 
ou de faire de fortes remises pour 
quelque cause que ce soit. 

Nous avons (je veux dire notre 
maison) ^te obliges, dans plusieurs 
occasions, d'exporter un million de 
livres sterling en or, en especes ou 
en lingots; ce million, avec son 
emballage, pesait environ 10 ton- 
nes ! Est-il possible, et meme, si on 
le voulait, serait-il possible et prati- 
que, en admettant que la valeur 
relative des deux m^taux fut flx6e 
dans la proportion de 30 a 1, d'eic- 
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seems to me that the operation 
would be impossible and the sender 
would therefore naturally elect, or 
rather be compelled, to send gold, 
even if it had to be bought at a 
premium. 

The causes of the fall in silver, 
gentlemen, are so well known to 
all of you that I feel I should not 
be justified in taking up your time 
by recapitulating the same; but, 
in addition, the action taken by 
Germany in 1873 when she demone- 
tized her silver, the action of three 
of the great European Powers and 
several of the minor Powers, has 
materially tended to further accen- 
tuate the downfall in the price and 

value of that metal. 

< 

Italy some years ago bought 
large amounts of gold, and, whilst 
it is doubtfiil how much still re- 
mains there, the Eussian Govern- 
ment have amassed some very 
large amounts of the' metal, and 
the Austrian Government, who 
have recently introduced laws in 
connection with their currency, 
have also commenced making their 
purchases. 

I think, gentlemen, that this is 
a conclusive proof of the apprecia- 
tion on the part of all the great 
countries of Europe of the single 
standard, or, at least, of the ad- 
vantage of a gold standard. 

We are then asked suddenly to 
go back to what took place before 
1873 and to forget the enormous 
progress which civilization has 
made in facilitating the financial 
operations of the world. 



pedier en un seul envoi 200 tonnes 
de m^tal ? II me semble que I'op^ra- 
tion serait d'une impossibility abso- 
lue, et Pexportateur choisirait de 
I>r^f(Srence, ou se verrait plutdt 
forcd, d'envoyer de For, dut-il 
Pacheter ^ prime. 

Messieurs, les circonstances qui 
ont amon6 la chute de Pargent vous 
sont si bien connues 'k tous, que je 
ne me permettrai pas de vous im- 
portunerenlesr^capitulant; mais, 
outre Paction de PAllemagne en 
1873, lorsque ce pays d^mon^tisa 
son argent-monnaie, la ligne de 
conduite adoptee par trois des 
grandes Puissances europ^ennes et 
par plusieurs Puissances moins im- 
portantes, a contribu6 mat^rielle- 
ment k accentuer la baisse dans 
le prix et la valeur de ce m^tal. 

L'ltalie, il y a quelques ann^es, 
acheta un grand stock d'or, mais 
il est difficile de pr^ciser combieu 
il lui en reste .lujourd'hui. Dans 
Pintervalle, le Gouvememeut russe 
amassait de fortes quantit^s de ce 
m^tal. Enfin -le Gouvernement 
autrichien, qui a tout r6cemment 
promulgu^. de uouvelles lois modi- 
fiant sa circulation mon6taire, com- 
men^ait ^galement 4 faire des 
achats d'or. 

n me semble. Messieurs, que 
ces faits prouvent ^ P6vidence 
combien toutes les grandes nations 
de PBurope apprecient P^talon 
unique, ou, du moins, Pavantage 
de Petalon-or. 

On vient maintenant nous de- 
mander a brule-pourpoint de reve- 
nir k Petat de choses anterieur a 
1873, et de ne tenir aucun compte 
des progres ^normes qu'a faits la 
civilisation en facilitant les op^ra^ 
tions financi^res du monde. 
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England, no doubt, owes a great 
part of her enormous wealth to the 
confidence which her monetary sys- 
tem has inspired both at home and 
abroad, confidence based on the 
fact that our bank-note repre- 
sents sovereigns, and that a bill 
drawn upon England from any part 
of the world will at maturity be 
payable in the same metal. 



Asregards the internal resources 
of the country, I think it is per- 
fectly clear that we have ample 
bullion and ample notes to carry 
on the enormous transactions of 
the day; in fact, so perfect is the 
system of the Bankers' Clearing 
House and so great are the facili- 
ties afforded by all the large Joint- 
Stock Banks and private banks to 
their customers that neither bul- 
lion nor notes are required to any 
very great extent; and, if we con- 
sider the hundreds of millions ster- 
ling on deposit and that the weekly 
accounts of the Bankers' Clearing 
House show average transactions 
of over £100,000,000, I think we 
may fairly say that our banking 
system is as near perfection as 
possible, although the word " per- 
fection" is a great one to apply to 
anything or anyone. 



Under this condition of things, 
the commerce and the trade of the 
country have flourished, and it 
would be a dangerous and possi- 
bly a suicidal experiment to try 



L'Angleterre, sans aucun doute, 
doit une grande partie de sa ri- 
chesse colossale a la confiance que 
son systeme monetaire a inspir^e 
tant chez elle qu'a F^tranger, con- 
fiance due k ce que le billet de 
banque anglais represente des 
"sovereigns," et au fait qu'une 
lettre de change tiree de n'im 
porte quelle partie du monde sur 
TAngleterre sera payable en or 
k V6 ch^ance. 

En ce quiconcerne les ressources 
memes du pays, il est indiscutable, 
'k mon avis, que nous avons a notre 
disposition une quantity de nume- 
raire et de papier-monnaie suffisant 
amplement aux operations colos- 
sales de chaque jour; de fait, le 
systeme de la "Bankers' Clearing 
House'' (Chambre des Compensa- 
tions) a atteint un si haut degre 
de perfection et les facilites ac- 
cord^es par tons les banquiers k 
leurs clients sout si grandes qu'il 
sufl&t de bien pen de numeraire et 
de papier-monnaie pour les trans- 
actions ordinaires; et, si nous pre- 
nons en consideration les centaines 
de millions de livres sterling en 
depdt, et le mouvement hebdoma- 
daire de la Chambre des Compen- 
sations, qui atteint en moyenne le 
chiflfre de £100,000,000, nous pou- 
vons affirmer, sans crainte d'etre 
contredits, que notre systeme de 
banque touche k la perfection — 
bien que le mot " perfection" s'ap- 
plique difficilement, suit aux per- 
sonnes, soit aux choses. 

C'est dans ces conditions que le 
commerce et I'industrie du i)ays 
ont prosper^, et il serait manifes- 
tement dangereux, et ce pourrait 
etre une experience mortelle, de 
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to introduce any innovation into 
our system of currency. 

Advocates of Bimetallism main- 
tain that the fall in the price of 
silver has brought about a corre- 
sponding fall in the prices of vari- 
ous commodities. 

Tbis may or may not be the case ; 
but, supposing the former hypoth- 
esis to be correct, I am not prepared 
to say that it would be a misfor- 
tune for England or the world in 
genial; nor do I share the opinion 
of certain distinguished exponents 
of that theory who deplore the 
fact of the Indian exporter being 
able to send wheat remuneratively 
to England, thus interfering seri- 
ously with the interests of the 
British farmer; but I hold that 
wheat at 30/ a quarter, instead of 
45/, is rather a blessing than other- 
wise. 



II 



^> ! 



i\ 



-^ But, gentlemen, the question as 
to whether the fall in silver is 
really the cause of the fall in the 
value of certain commodities is a 
very big one, and I should not be 
justified in taking up your time by 
dwelling too long on the subject; 
but I think the fall in the pricesof 
commodities is due to over-produc- 
tion, owing in great part to the 
development of new regions in all 
parts of the world and to the in- 
creased facilities of communication 
which have enabled these products 
to be placed at low prices in the 
European markets. 

Apart from other considerations, 
it seems to me impossible, to come 
to an universal arrangement in re- 
spect to a general currency q^aes- 



chercher k introduire des innova- 
tions dans notre systeme mon^- 
taire. 

Les d^fenseurs du bim^tallisme 
soutiennent que la baisse dans le 
prix du metal blanc a entraine une 
baisse correspondante dans le prix 
de divers produits et denr^es. 

11 est i)ossible ou non qu'il en 
soit comme ils le pr^tendent ; mais, 
m^me en admettant I'hypoth^se 
affimative, j'h^siterais k dire que 
c'est un malheur pour PAngleterre 
ou pour le monde en g^n^ral. Je 
ne partage pas nonplus lamani^re 
de voir de certains personnages 
distingu^s qui repr^sentent cette 
th^orie et qui se plaignent de ce 
que Pexportateur indien trouve 
son compte *X exp^dier son bl^ en 
Angleterre, faisant par 1^ tort aux 
int^rets de Pagriculteur anglais; 
mais je serais dispose ^ affirmer 
que le bl6 k 30 shillings le quarter, 
au lieu de 45, est plutdt un avantage 
qu'un fait regrettable. 

Mais, Messieurs, pour s'assurer 
que c'est k la depreciation de Par- 
gent qu'est due la baisse dans la 
valeur de certains produits, il fau- 
drait entamer une longue disserta- 
tion dont je ne me permettrai pas 
de vous importuner; selon moi, la 
baisse dans le prix de ces denr^es 
provient d'une production exag^- 
r^e, attribuable en grande partie 
au d^veloppement denouvelles re- 
gions de par le monde entier et au 
developpement des moyensde com- 
munication, qui a permis k ces 
denrees d'etre ameu^es 4 bas prix 
sur les marches de PBurope. 

Mettant 4 c6te toutes les autres 
considerations, ii me semble impos- 
sible d'arriver 4 un accord inter- 
national sur la question d'une cir 
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tion, as no two countries are alike 
as regards their individual wealth, 
resources, and expenditure. 



We have large payments tomake 
ourselves and large payments to 
receive from others; we must be 
perfectly satisfied in our own minds 
that obligations tons will be equally 
faithfully fulfilled, and to admit 
the principle of a theory which 
would cast any doubt on the sub- 
ject, since it would leave the debtor 
the option of paying in which ever 
currency suited him best, would, 
in my opinion, render it impossible 
for the trade of the world to be 
carried on a sound and stable basis. 



But, gentlemen, although I ven- 
ture to hope I have conclusively 
shown that Bimetallism for En- 
gland is an absolute impossibility, 
still the question arises whether it 
is not possible to extend the use 
of silver generally and thereby 
stop a further fall, the disastrous 
consequences of which no one can 
foresee. 

I therefore take the liberty of 
respectfully submitting a proposal 
for your kind consideration. 

It would be presumptuous on my 
part to imagine that I could sug- 
gest an absolute and lasting rem- 
edy, but I think a palliative might 
be found in the following form. 

The American Government are 
purchasers of silver to the extent 



culation mou^taire universelle, vu 
qu'il n'y a pas deux pays qui se res- 
semblent au point de vue de leur 
richesse, de leurs recettes ou de 
leurs d^penses. 

Nous avons nous-m^mes de 
grands payements a faire, et nous 
avons, en outre, de fortes sommes 
^ recevoir des autres ; et si nous 
sommes soucieuxdenos obligations 
envers les autres nous pouvons 
^tre surs de leur loyaut^ r^cipro- 
que en ce qui regarde leurs obliga- 
tions vis-^-vis de nous ; admettre 
le principe d'une th^orie quiengen- 
drerait un doute a ce sujet, puis- 
qu'il serait loisible au d^biteur de 
s'acquitter avec la monnaie qui lui 
conviendrait le mieux, ce serait 
tendre, selon moi, k rendre impos- 
sible la gestion du commerce du 
monde sur des bases solides et 
stables. 

Mais, Messieurs, bien que j'es- 
p^re avoir r^ussi k d^montrer ^ 
suffisance que le bim^tallisme est 
absolument inadmissible en ce qui 
regarde FAngleterre, il reste k 
savoir s'il ne serait pas possible de 
d^velopper Fusage du m^tal blanc 
en general, ce qui tendrait k pre- 
venir une baisse plus grande, dont 
les consequences d^sastreuses sont 
impossibles k pr^voir. 

J'espere done qu'il me sera per- 
mis de soumettre respectueuse- 
ment une proposition ^ votre bien- 
veillante consideration. 

II serait pr^somptueux de ma 
part de m'imaginer que je pusse 
sugg^rer un remede absolu et per- 
manent, mais je crois qu'il serait 
possible de trouver un palliatif 
dans le.projet suivant. 

LeGouvernement am^ricain ach- 
etant de rargent-m6tal jusqu'a con- 
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of 54 millions of ounces yearly, and 
I would suggest that, on condition 
these purchases were continued, 
the different European Powers 
should combine to make certain 
yearly purchases, say to the extent 
of about £5,000,000 sterling annu- 
ally, such purchases to be con- 
tinued over a i)eriod of five years 
at a price not exceeding 43 pence 
per ounce standard, but, if silver 
should rise above that price, the 
purchases for the time being to be 
immediately suspended. The de- 
tails of such a scheme to form the 
subject of an international agree- 
ment to be discussed by represent- 
atives of the different Powers. 



It is for you, gentlemen, if you 
should approve of my plan, to sup- 
plement it in any way which you 
may think fit and proper before 
submitting it to the examination 
of your respective Governments, 
and should the expression on the 
part of the Conference be unani- 
mous I can not help thinking that 
it will have great weight and influ- 
ence in the ultimate decision re- 
specting this important question. 

I think that an arrangement of 
this sort might give general satis- 
faction, and I venture to hope and 
believe that our American friends 
would find it acceptable. 

I can see no objection, either, to 
silver being made a legal tender 
in England up to £5, instead of 
£2, as it is at present. 

It seems io me that the European 
Powers, holding as they do large 



currence de 54 millions d'onces par 
an, je propose, a condition que ces 
achats soient continues, que les 
Puissances de PEurope se mettent 
d'accord pour faire de leur c6t6 
certains achats chaque ann6e, soit 
jusqu'^ concurrence d'une valeur 
de £5,000,000 par an ; ces achats 
seraient continues pendant une 
p6riode de cinq ans, ^ des prix ue 
d^passant pas 43 pence Tonce, mais 
si le cours de I'argent'd^passait ce 
niveau, les achats seraient imm^di- 
atement suspendus, temporaire- 
ment. 

Les details de ce projet pour- 
raient faire Fobjet d'une entente 
internationale d, conclure entre les 
repr^sentants des diff6rentes Puis- 
sances. 

G'est k vous, Messieurs, si vous 
approuvez mon plan, d'y apporter 
toutes les modifications que vous 
pourriez juger convenables, avant 
de le soumettre ^ I'examen de vos 
Gouvemementsrespectifs; etjeue 
puis m'empecher de penscr que 
dans le cas oil Tapprobation de la 
Conference serait unanime cette 
unanimite aurait beaucoup de 
poids et d'infiuence sur la decision 
^prendre 6ventuellement d, I'egard 
de cette importante question. 

J'estimequ'un arrangement dece 
genre pouiTait satisfaire tout le 
monde en g^n^ral, et j'ose esp^rer 
et croire qu'il serait a,gr66 par nos 
amis d'Am^rique. 

Je ne vois pas non plus pourquoi 
Targent n'aurait pas cours l^gal en 
Angleterrejusqu'4 concurrence de 
£5, au lieu de £2, comme actu- 
ellement. 

II me semble que les Puissancea 
europ^euues qui poss^dent des 
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amounts of coined and uncoined 
silver, can not be indiii'erent to 
the market price ^of that metal; 
and, as to England, we have no 
right to look at one side of the 
question only and to ignore the 
complaints of a powerful minority. 

As regards India, I believe the 
proposal would be very well re- 
ceived. The bulk of the population 
would recognize that no material 
alteration, if any, had been sug- 
gested, whilst the merchants and 
bankers would know that the ex- 
changes had been given a stabil- 
ity which could not be disturbed 
for a period of five years; for, if I 
am not misinformed, it is the in- 
stability in the exchauge which is 
the principal factor in the com- 
plaints from India, rather than the 
depreciation in the value of the ru- 
jyee itself. 

In addition, the gold market 
would be relieved in so far as no 
appeal would probably be made to 
it, except from Eurox)e, for some 
time to come, and as South Africa 
is increasing her output of gold 
yearly an arrangement such as I 
have suggested would enable Eus- 
sia and Austria to complete their 
purchases without unduly interfer- 
ing with the money market in gen- 
eral. 

Gentlemen,! need hardly remind 
you that the stock of silver in the 
world is estimated at some thou- 
sands of millions, and if this Con- 
ference were to break up without 
arriving at any definite result 
there would be a depreciation in 
the value of that commodity which 
it would be frightful to contem- 



amas considerables d'argent tant 
monnay^ que nonmonnay^, ne sau- 
raient etre indiffi^rentes an cours 
decem^tal; quantanous, en Angle- 
terre, nous n'avons pas le droit 
d'envisager un c6t6 de la question 
seulement et de fermer Poreille aux 
plaintes d'une minority puissaute. 
En ce qui regarde I'lnde, jecrois 
que la proposition serait tr^s bien 
re^ue. La plus grande partie de la 
lK)pulation reconnaitrait qu'aucune 
modification essentielle n'a ^t6 sug- 
g^r^e,tandis queles commer9ants et 
les banquiers constateraien t que les 
changes ontacqnis une stability qui 
ne saurait^tre troubleecinq ann^es 
durant, car, si je ne me meprends, 
c'est rinstabilit^ du change, plutdt 
que la baisse dans la valeur de la 
roupie elle m^me, qui est la cause 
principale des plaintes qui nous 
viennent de Flnde. 

En outre, le march^ de Tor serait 
soulage du fait qu'il n'aurait k 
faire face, pendant un certain 
temps, a aucune demande de m6tal 
jaune, si ce n'est pour les besoins 
de I'Europe, et, comme PAfrique 
m^ridionale augmente chaque an- 
n6e sa production, un arrangement 
tel que je le propose permettrait^ 
la Russie et ^ PAutriche de com- 
pleter leurs achats sans trop porter 
atteinte au march6 mon^taire en 
gen^^ral. 

II ne m'est pas n^cessaire de 
vous rappeler. Messieurs, que le 
stock d'argent du monde entier 
est estim^ a quelques milliards de 
livres sterling, et si laCont(6rence 
actuelle se separait sans arriver k 
un r^sultat defini, ce metal subi- 
rait une depreciation qui non seule- 
ment serait ^pouvantable, mais 
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/ plate and out of which a monetary 

V panic would ensue, the far-spread- 
ing effects of which it would be 
impossible to foretell. 

If I have alluded to India, it is 
because it is that country which 
from its enormous size and popu- 
lation is able yearly to find use for 
a very large amount of silver, not 
only for currency, but likewise for 
ornamental and other purposes, 
and if suddenly from some cause 
or other a demand from that quar- 
ter should cease, or through some 
specific legislation the actual value 
of the silver rupee should materi- 
ally decline, I have no hesitation 
in saying that I for one should 
very much indeed regret such an 
issue, which would not only affect 
the value of the savings of hun- 
dreds of millions in India, Jbwt 
which would also materially affect 
the value of a commodity which, 
although it has at the present mo- 
ment materially depreciated, still 
represents a gigantic sum. 

I therefore sincerely hope, gen- 
tlemen, that the humble plan I 
have ventured to lay before you 
will be found worthy of your con- 
sideration and, I need not say, I 
hope ultimate approval. 

It may be ui'ged that it is ex- 
pecting certain sacrifices on the 
part of other countries not so im- 
mediately interests as England 
and India. I can not help thinking, 
however, that what is right and 
best for the world in general must 
eventually prove to be the best for 
individual interest. 



donnerait lieu a une panique mo- 
n^taire dont il serait impossible de 
pr^voir les consequences multi- 
ples et funestes. 

Si j'ai fait allusion k Tlnde, c'est 
parce que ce pays, gr^e k sa 
grande ^tendue et k sa population 
6norme, trouve moyen d'employer 
chaque ann^e de grandes quan- 
tit^s d'argent-m§tal,non seulement 
pour suflSre k ses besoins mon^- 
taires, mais encore pour Fusage 
somptuaire, etc.; et si, pour quel- 
que raison que ce soit, la demande 
de ce c6t6 venait a cesser, ou si la 
valeur actuelle de la roupie. argent 
subissait une forte chute en raison 
de quelque loi sp^ciaJe, je n'h^site 
pas k avouer que je serais tout le 
premier a d^plorer un r^sultat qui 
porterait une atteinte s^rieuse aux 
Economies de plusieurs centaines 
de millions d'habitants, et accen- 
tuerait la baisse dans la valeur 
d'une marchandise qui, tout en se 
cotant aujourd'hui k un niveau 
extr^mementbas, repr^sente n^an- 
moins une valeur colossale. 

J'espere done bien since rement,. 
Messieurs, que I'humble projet que 
je me suis permis de vous soumet- 
treserajug^ digne de votre exa- 
men, et, j'ose le croire, de votre 
approbation ult^rieure. 

II me sera peut-t^tre object^- 
que mon plan demande certains- 
sacrifices de la part de pays qui! 
ne sont pas aussi int^resses que- 
I'Angleterre et Flnde. Je ne puis; 
cependant m'empecher de croire- 
que ce qui est bon et avantageux 
pour le monde entier, doit neces- 
sairement P^tre aussi pour les; 
int6rets individuels de chaque^ 
communaute. 
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Monday, November 28^ 1892. 

Mr. MoNTEPiORE Levi in the chair. 

Present — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenafp, and Mr. Habtung. 

For Austria-Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevenhulleb 
Metsoh. 

For Belgium: Messrs. Montefiore Levi, Devolder, Weber, A. 
Allard, and Sainotelette. 

For Denmark : Mr. C. P. Tietgen. 

For Spain: His Excellency Mr. J. Surra y Rull, Messrs. J. San- 
chez DE TooA, and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States: His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs, William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCreary, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andrews. 

For France : Messrs. Tir ard, de Liron d' Airoles, and de Fo ville . 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, K. C. B., Sir 
C. EivERS Wilson, K. C. M. G., Sir William Hoitldsworth, Bart., 
Messrs. Alfred de Rothsohild, and Bertram Currie. 

For British India: General Straohey and Sir Guilford L. 
Molesworth, K. C. I. E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mitlle. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron de Renzis, Messrs. Simonelli and 
Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis and General Fran- 
cisco Z. Mena. 

For Norway : Mr. Hagbard Berner. 

For the Netherlands: Messrs. Van den Bero and Boissevain. 

For Portugal : His Excellency Mr. d'Antas. 

For Eoumania: His Excellency Mr. Bengesco. 
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For Eiissia: Mr. A. Eaffalovich. 

For Sweden: Mr. Hans Fobssell. 

For Switzerland : Messrs. Alphonse Rivier and Conrad Cramer- 
Frey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Caratheodory Effendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 

The session was opened at 2 o'clock. 

The President proposed that, as an exception to the general rule, 
the minutes of the first session should be read, on account of the impor- 
tant declarations contained in them. 

Mr. DE Laveleye, the secretary, read the minutes. 

. Mr. Bengesco, Delegate of Koumania, wished to call attention to a 
note in Mr. Allard's work upon the monetary question, which appeared 
to refer to Boumania. 

The note for the year 1888 in Diagram III was as follows: "Agrarian 
rebellion : emigration from Europe increases and causes uneasiness to 
several governments." 

It was true that in the year 1888 there was in Boumania the begin- 
ning of an agrarian rising, confined to certain districts, but this upris- 
ing was at once put down. 

As to emigration, there had not been any stream of emigration from 
Boumania either in 1888 or at any other period. On the contrary, there 
had rather been a tendency towards a considerable immigration. 

These observations had been communicated to Mr. Allard before the 
session. It appeared from his reply that there was a misprint, for 
which the rapid preparation of his work was responsible. The note in 
question should have been at the top and not at the bottom of Diagram 
111. It did not refer to Boumania specially, but applied generally to 
all the other countries. 

The President took note of this correction. 

Mr. Baffalovich, Delegate of Bussia, called attention to a note in 
Mr. AUard's work. It was stated under the year 1891 that — 

The Russian Government is alarmed by the rise in the value of gold^ ami requires 
payment in gold of its current accounts in Europe. 

He wished to make fall reservation with regard to this statement, 
which prejudged the intentions of the Bussiau Government with 
reference to the rise or fall in the value of gold. 

The honorable delegate reminded the Conference that at the last 
meeting he had proposed that full publicity should be given to their 
discussions. He had hoped in this way to prevent the publication of 
false news; but he regretted to observe that some important organs of 
the press had made serious errors of fact in giving an account of the 
proceedings of the Conference. 

The minutes were approved. 
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The PREisiDENT communicated to the meeting a letter from Mr. Raf- 
falovich, in which the honorable delegate proposed to appoint a com- 
mittee for the purpose of examining Mr. de Rothschild's proposal. He 
called upon Mr. Raffalovich to speak in support of this suggestion. 

Mr. Raffalovich spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen : I have asked you to consent to refer Mr. de Roths- 
child's plan to a committee. The author of the plan deserves the grati- 
tude of the Conference for having kindly laid before us, with all the 
prestige and all the authority of his name, a definite plan. I would not 
say that his plan will not be open to objections of principle. Even if it 
is completed, if from a sketch it is converted into a complete plan, I 
would not say that it will be free from objections of detail; but I am 
convinced that it deserves to be taken into the most serious consider- 
ation by the Conference. 

At the beginning of our work we thought it right to reject the idea 
of api>ointing committees; but at the same time we reserved the right 
of demanding a committee, if it should be found necessary when we 
came to consider proposals brought forward by a member of the Con- 
ference. It seems to me desirable that the committee should be com- 
posed of experts, in some sort, that its members should not be too 
many in number; that they should be urged to apply themselves stead- 
ily to their work, and not to spare themselves, and finally, that they 
should observe secrecy as to their deliberations until the moment when 
they report, to the Conference. Their report should give an account of 
the views expressed, of the opinions of the majority and minority, and 
of the advantages and drawbacks attaching to the plan. 

If you accet)t my proposal, permit me in addition to express the wish 
that we may soon be allowed to hear from the American delegation an 
exposition of their views upon the monetary question. We know thafc 
the delegation of the United States has among its members men of the 
highest oratorical iwwer, who are masters of the subject. 

Mr. Van den Berg, Delegate of the I^etherlauds, made the follow- 
ing speech : 

Gentlemen : I have taken the liberty of asking permission to speak 
for the purpose of supporting, in accordance with the desire expressed 
by Mr. RaflFalovich, the reterence to a special committee of the proposal 
made by the honorable delegate of Great Britain, Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child. It is true that this proposal does not answer to our ideal. Our 
ideal is an international bimetallic agreement. Such an agreement we 
firmly believe to be possible and desirable both from the theoretical and 
also from the practical point of view ; but for the moment I do not pro- 
pose to enter into the heart of the discussion in which we shall be en- 
gaged later. 

So far as concerns my colleague and myself, and the country which 
we have the honor to represent, we could not indorse the arguments 
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against the bimetallic theory, which are put forward by Mr. de Boths- 
vMld in the memorandum which he has just presented to us. But we 
are not here solely to give battle for and against bimetallism. We have 
met for the purpose of taking into consideration every serious proposal 
tending to meet the difficulties with which nearly all nations have to 
struggle, with more or less intensity, in connection with their monetary 
circulation. Whatever reserves I may have to make, on behalf of my 
country, with reference to Mr. de Eothschild's proposal — reserves which 
I have already communicated to him — I can not but applaud the con- 
sideration of a plan which, whether amended or not in accordance with 
the proposals of Levy and Soetbeer, offers us the prospect of an exten- 
sion of the use of silver, and, as a necessary consequence, a restricted 
use of gold. 

But is there not a more effective means for obtaining the same end, 
for protecting ourselves against the "struggle for gold," which is to be 
seen to-day in a more intense form than ever, and which, it seems, must 
assume a far more acute and serious character still, if the present Con- 
ference should lead to no result! For my part I believe that this 
means is already discovered. It is precisely the arguments put forward 
by Mr. de Eothschild himself which induce me to submit for your con- 
sideration the following observation, namely, that in my opinion a 
great step in advance would have been already taken if all the great 
central banks which are subjectto the system of the "limping standard" 
(^talon boiteux) were to be guided by the example of the Bank of the 
Netherlands in the policy which theypursue withreference to thestocks 
of gold which they hold. 

The Bank of the Netherlands, gentlemen, is very miserly with its 
gold when it is demanded for home circulation, being of opinion 
that the coins of 1 florin and 2^ florins, together wih the state notes for 
10 and 50 florins, and with the notes of the Bank of the Netherlands 
for 25 florins and upwards, are sufficient for internal exchange. Hol- 
land, which has not exactly the reputation of being a poor country, ac- 
commodates herself well enough to the lack of gold coins in her circu- 
lation. 

What is the object with which the bank, over which I have the hon- 
or to preside, follows this policy! The sole object is that it maybe 
able to release the gold demanded for export, when the necessity for 
such export is felt. The object which for many years we have had be- 
fore us, which dominates our whole policy and which has hitherto been 
attained with complete success, is to prevent entirely any premium or 
agio upon gold. For so soon as gold, which is the sole basis of our cur- 
rency, reaches a premium, however insignificant that premium may be, 
it means the depreciation, to a certain extent, of our means of exchange, 
a depreciation against which we desire to protect ourselves by every 
possible means. 

Well, gentlemen, if the Bank of France, the National Bank of Bel- 
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gium, and the other banks could follow our example, they would see 
their stock of gold grow much larger than it is at present and they 
would be able, with no inconvenience, to liberate as much as at any 
given moment would be asked of them for export, with the certainty 
of seeing it return again shortly, as we have so often observed in 
Holland. If no impediments were put in the way of the free cir 
culation of gold, if it were allowed to come and go at the bidding of 
the temporary needs of the money market, we should see the general 
course of business assume an entirely different aspect, and calm would 
reign where, too often at present, a feverish and unreasonable agitation 
turns men's minds and business out of their proper courses. 

I am bold enough to hope, gentlemen, that in the way I have indi- 
cated we can find some remedy for the dangers which, from time to 
time, menace the international money market. If I have raised this 
question now, it is not with the object of submitting it at the present 
moment to the deliberations of the Conference, but that it may be taken 
into consideration by the committee which I hope will soon be consti- 
tuted to examine the proposal of Mr. de Eothschild, who, like myself, 
desires to restrict the use of gold in internal circulation, so as to give 
it a larger place in the settlement of international exchanges. 

Mr. DE OsMA, Delegate of Spain, said: 

Gentlemen : I desire to associate myself with the words of the dele- 
gates of Russia and of the Netherlands, and with the sentiments by 
which they have been inspired. They propose to refer to a committee 
the plan of Mr. de Rothschild which is now before the Conference. It 
would be impossible for us at the present moment to form an exact 
estimate of the compass of this proposal, and to say with certainty 
whether, in giving a vote in its favor, we could undertake, as our vote 
would imply, to recommend it to our governments. There are too 
many details still to be defined, too many points which are still ob- 
scure. We are only acquainted with its main outlines. It is clear, 
however, and this is the explanation of the sympathy with which the 
proposal appears to have been greeted, that in its conception, in its 
tendency and in its object, it comes strictly within the limits of the 
mission which has been confided to us. 

This mission, gentlemen, is, I think, a practical one. It is defined by 
the terms of the invitation which has been addressed to our govern- 
ments. It consists in endeavoring, with the good will which we all 
share and with a desire to succeed, to find means of mitigating the 
widely felt effects of the present crisis by the more general use of sil- 
ver in the currency systems or habits of each country. This aim may 
be shared by the most convinced and sincere supporters of each of the 
two systems, between which the opinions of men of science are still di- 
vided, and it is this which makes our meeting here possible. But it 
sterns to me that the i)roposal of the Delegate of Great Britain, by the 
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very fact that it is not one which can be rejected a priori in the name 
of scientific principles, which are, perhaps, too absolutely laid down, is 
of the kind which it is specially incumbent upon us to examine. For 
this reason, without endeavoring to foresee the drawbacks which this 
proposal might offer, and without prejudging in any way its efficiency 
or its suflftciency, I have the honor to join delegates of Eussia and of 
the Netherlands, and in asking that it may be referred to a committee, 
whose first duty would be to put it into a definite form. 

Mr. Eaffalovioh wished to say that he had made his proposal in 
his personal capacity and not in any way as Delegate of Eussia. 

The President observed, with the assent of Mr. Eaffalovich, that 
the proposal of the honorable delegate contemplated the appointment 
of a committee, to which would be referred not only the proposal of 
Mr. de Eothschild but also the proposals of Mr. Moritz Levy and Mr. 
Soetbeer, and any other proposal which might be presented by a mem- 
ber of the Conference. 

Mr. Allard asked whether it would be the duty of the committee 
to examine the introduction to Mr. de Eothschild's proposal, or only 
the actual proposal itself. 

The President replied that the committee would examine purely 
and simply the proposal of Mr. de Eothschild and such other proposals 
as had been made or might be made. 

Mr. Eaffalovich expressed the opinion that the examination of 
the introduction to Mr. Soetbeer's proposal ought also to be excluded 
from discussion in committee. 

The President assented to this view. 

Mr. Eaffalovich's motion was put to the vote and unanimously 
accepted. 

Mr. Sainctblbtte proposed to leave to the officers of the Confer- 
ence the duty of appointing the committee. 

This suggestion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the session was suspended for a quarter of an hour, to 
enable the oflScers to prepare the list. 

On the resumption of the session the President announced that 
the committee would be composed of the following delegates: 

Mr. Henry W. Cannon, Don Joaquin D. Casasus, Mr. Conrad 
CrameR-Frey, Mr. de Fovillb, Mr. G. J. de Osma, Mr. Hans Fors- 
SELL, the Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, Sir Guilford L. Moles- 
worth, Mr. A. Eaffalovich, M. Sainctelette, Mr. Simonelli, 
Mr. C. F. TiETOEN, and Mr. Van den Berg^. 

Sir EiVERS Wilson believed he was speaking for his colleagues in 
proposing to add to the delegates whose names the President had 
read, the President himself and the general secretary. 

He proposed that the Conference should adjourn to Friday, the 2d 
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of December. The committee would thus have three entire days to 
deliberate and prepare its report. 

The President announced that the general secretary and he himself 
would williugly join the committee. 

Mr. DE FoviLLE and Sir Rivers Wilson having expressed their wish 
to see Mr. Alfred de Rothschild among the members of the committee, 
as the author of one of the plans submitted to it, the honorable delegate 
of Great Britain said that he would place himself at the disposal of the 
committee, in order to supply, if it should be required, all necessary 
information and explanations, and that he was willing to be present at 
themeetingsof thecomraittee, if a desire for his presence were expressed. 

After some observations from Caratheodoby Effendi and Mr, 
Raffalovich, it was understood that the committee would confine 
itself to the examination of the plans of Mr. de Rothschild, Moritz 
Levy, and Soetbeer, and of proposals coming from members of the Con- 
ference. 

In accordance with the suggestion of Sir Rivers Wilson the Con- 
ference decided to fix as the date of its next session Friday, December 2. 

The session adjourned at 4 o'clock. 

The President of the Conference: 

MONTEFIORE LeVI. 

The general secretary : 

G. de Laveleye. 
567a 6 
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FOURTH SESSION, 



Friday, December 2, 1892. 

Mr. MoNTEFiORE LEVI in the chair. 

Present — For Germany : His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenapp and Mr. Habtung. 

For Austria -Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevenhuller 
Mbtsch. 

For Belgium : Messrs. Montefiore Levi, Devolder, Weber, A, 
Allard, and Sainctelette. 

For Denmark : Mr. C. F. Tietgen. 

For Spain : His Excellency Mr. J. SuRBA Y Kull, Messrs. J. San- 
chez bE TocA, and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States: His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCreary, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andrews. 

For France : Messrs. Tirard, de Liron d' Airoles, and de Fo ville. 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, K. C.B., SirC. 
KiVERS Wilson, K. C. M. G., Sir William Houldsworth, Bart, 
Messrs. Alfred de Rothschild, and Bertram Currie. 

For British India: Gen. Strachey and Sir Guilford L. Moles 
WORTH, K. C. I. E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mulle. 

For Italy : His Excellency Baron de Eenzis, Messrs. Simonelli, and 
Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis and Gen. Francisco 
Z. Mena. 

For iNTorway : Mr. Hagbard Berner. 

For The Netherlands: Messrs. Yan den Berg and Boissevain. 

For Portugal: His Excellency Mr. d'Antas. 
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For Boumania: His Excellency Mr. Bengesoo. 

For Eussia: Mr. A. Rafpalovioh. 

For Sweden: Mr. Hans Forssell. 

For Switzerland: Messrs. Alphonse Rivier and Conrad Cramer- 
Frey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Oarath6odory Eppendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 

The session began at 2 o'clock. 

The minutes of the third session were approved. 

The President laid upon the table the report of the committee which 
had examined the proposal of Mr. de Rothschild, and also the plans of 
Moritz Levy and Soetbeer.^ 

The President observed that this was not to be regarded as a final 
report on the work of the committee, since it still had other proposals 
to examine, and in particular, a proposal which had been handed in by 
the Delegate of Denmark, Mr. Tietgen. 

The discussion upon the report was opened. 

Mr. BoisSEVAiN, Delegate of the Netherlands, made the following 
speech : 

Gentlemen: I have asked leave to address you upon the report of 
the committee, and I am sure that I shall speak in the name of all the 
members of the Conference, if in the first place, I express our most sin- 
cere thanks to the members of the committee for the work which they 
have already accomplished with so much zeal and ability. At the 
same time I would observe that the serious study which is proved by 
this report to have been given to Mr. de Rothschild's plan, shows the 
great respect — ^though not greater than was deserved — in which* the 
committee held that plan and its author. 

For my own part, gentlemen, may I be permitted to add that it was 
with the most lively satisfaction that I saw this proposal brought for- 
ward. iN'ot that I am in agreement with Mr. de Rothschild in all the 
opinions expressed in the introduction to his proposal. Far from it. 
On the contrary, I believe that international bimetallism is the only 
monetary system which is thoroughly good from the theoretical point 
of view, and the only system which, in practice, can satisfy all needs. 
I believe also that it is perfectly admissible for England. 

If opportunity offers, I shall be glad to be able to develop these 
ideas; but this is not the moment to dwell upon them. 

But Mr. de Rothschild does not deal only with different monetary 
systems. He speaks to us also of the present monetary position, and 
proves to us the necessity of taking measures to remedy the inconven- 
iences and dangers which it presents. Upon this point I am glad to 
find myself in perfect agreement with him. I go further. It has been 

^See Appendix A to the minutes of the present session. 
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a great satisfaction to me to find that my opinion on this snbjcct — an 
opinion which I have before now had occasion to express— is confirmed 
by a man of the personal competence of onr honorable colleague — a 
man, too, who is at the same time one of the directors of the Bank of 
England, and one of the heads of the greatest banking houses of the 
present day. I would almost say that when Mr. de Eothschild has 
given his opinion on this subject, there is no occasion for the rest of us 
to debate the question. We may consider the point as settled. 

Mr. de Eothschild did not merely characterize the evil. He also 
indicated to us a remedy. It is for this, above all, that I am pro- 
foundly grateful to him, although his remedy is not that which I should 
myself have recommended. For, however strong may be my conviction 
as to the efficacy of international bimetallism, I see very clearly that, 
for the moment at any rate, there are many obstacles in the way of its 
appli(»ation. I therefore applauded warmly the decision which was 
taken, to submit the prosposal of Mr. de Rothschild to a serious exami- 
nation. It seemed to me that the first duty incumbent upon our Con- 
ference was to take into consideration a proposal such as this. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to remind you that in acting thus we have 
not only given an undeniable proof of our assent to the first resolution 
which, at our second session, was laid before us by the United States 
delegates, but that at the same time we have linked the work of our 
Conference to that of the conference of 1881, at the point at which it 
was left upon the adjournment of that conference on the 8th of July, 
1881. In the course of that session Mr. Denormandie, one of the 
French delegates, speaking in support of the motion for adjournment, 
borrowed certain quotations from speeches which had been made from 
different sides in the course of the discussions. " I wish," said Mr. 
Denormandie, speaking of these extracts "to place them before your 
eyes in order to impress upon your memory the unanimous assent 
whicb has been given to this proposition, that there exists in the world 
a bad monetary situation, to which it is necessary to apply a remedy." 
Of these extracts I will reproduce two. " The evil of the situation," 
said the representative of Eussia, " consists in the dearth of gold." 
" In the fall in the value of silver," added one of the representatives of 
Great Britain, " in the restoration of which I should like to find some 
means of cooperating." Once more, gentlemen, we have the honor and 
the advantage of having that same representative of Great Britain, 
Sir Charles Fremantle, amongst us. 

Mr. Denormandie ended his speech as follows : 

A radical solntrou can be waited for. * * * Meanwhile, the various means 
which some of you have imagined may be examined. * * * c«in yon seriously 
contemplate the question of your final adjournment I I confess that, for my part I 
should consider this really deplorable. 

You know, gentlemen, that although the conference of 1881 was 
adjourned, it never met again. It is for \is to take up the work which 
it left unfinished. 
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One more quotation, gentlemen, on this point. Mr. Pirmez, whose 
loss we now regret, was then delegate of Belgium, and he said, in sup- 
porting the motion for adjournment: 

Perfection (as regards the monetary sitnation) would evidently be tbe monetary 
unity of the whole world. How far we are from that ! How many stages to be 
made before reaching it! But just because we are far from the goal, and because 
it is difficult to attain, we ought to try and approach it, and every difficulty over- 
come is a progress. * • * The delegates of Belgium will therefore accept the 
motion for adjournment. They will do so the more willingly because their assent 
will be a homage to the initiative taken by the two great republics in trying by an 
international understanding to realize progress in commercial relations. 

To US also, gentlemen, Belgium has now given the opportunity of 
rendering this homage to the two great republics. Having come here, 
where, I may add, life is made very pleasant for us, we have endeav- 
ored to follow the road of progress which has so often in the past 
been shown to us by those two republics. 

But I return to Mr, de Eothschild's proposal, and say that in taking 
it into consideration we were in fact carrying on the work of the con- 
ference of 1881, and taking it up at the point where it was then left. 
It is therefore with the greater regret that I see that a majority of the 
members of the committee have been unable to find in that plan a solu- 
tion which they could recommend for adoption to their respective 
countries. 

It seems to me that two conclusions may be clearly drawn from the 
report of the committee. The first of these conclusions is that Mr. 
de Rothschild proposed a thoroughly serious scheme — indeed the per- 
sonality and position of our honorable colleague were a guaranty that 
it could not be otherwise — a scheme to be reckoned among these which 
might be the subject of an international agreement for the regulation 
of currency in general. I say further that the object of such a scheme 
would have been to put into practice the principles on which the invi- 
tation of the United States was based, and which was reproduced in 
the first resolution of the American delegates. The second conclusion 
to be drawn from the report is that the proposed solution does not in- 
sure, by its own merits, the attainment of the result at which it aimed, 
and also that the carrying out of the scheme would have met with in- 
surmountable objections on the part of various governments, among 
which, it is necessary to state the fact now, would have been that gov- 
ernment which my colleague and I have the honor to represent. What 
then, in fine, would have been its resultt 

We must now discuss the Moritz Levy proposal, which the committee 
has adopted by a large majority. It also remains for us to consider 
whether we can not find an important means of diminishing the diffi- 
culties of the present situation in the direction indicated to you by my 
honorable colleague (Mr. Van den Berg) at the session of Friday last — 
a direction to which your attention was particularly drawn by the com- 
mittee. 

But is there anyone so bold as to flatter himself that mea^re^^m^h 
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« 
as these could remedy the situation in a really efficacious juannert I 

believe, gentlemen, that we must admit that just as the conference of 
1881 failed to find the means of overcoming the difficulties of the situa- 
tion by the measures which it had in view at the time of its adjourn- 
ment, so we have been now vainly ensnared by the hope that we should 
tiud in palliatives the means of arriving at an understandiug between 
bimetallists and monometallists, which would satisfy at least the most 
urgent needs of the present time. 

I hope that I may be mistaken, and that the committee, which, as we 
have heard, is willing to proceed with its task, may be still able to 
agree upon some other efficacious plan to recommend to us; but 1 do 
not think that is to be expected. 

We find ourselves thus face to face with the last proposals which the 
United States delegates have put before us, and I think that the mo- 
ment has come for opening the discussion upon them. 

Allow me, in concluding, to express the wish that we may be pene- 
trated with a fiill conviction of the gravity of the situation, of the sCTious 
nature of the consequences it may have, and of the dangers with which 
it threatens us; and that in this spirit we may examine whether bi- 
metallism is not, after all, the sole remedy for the present position, how- 
ever radical a remedy it mfiy be, and however difficult its application 
now, when it has already been too long postponed. 

Mr. Baffalovioh, in his capacity of secretary to the committee, 
wished to point out to Mr. Boissevain that it had been agreed, in full 
session, that the work of the committee was not to include the exami- 
nation of the introductions to the proposals of Mr. de Rothschild and 
Mr. Soetbeer. 

This being so, he wished to make reserve as to his personal opinion 
on the conclusions reached by Mr. Boissevain, so far as regards appre- 
hensions about the future course of events and about a silver panic. 
He pointed out that the report of the committee, and not the monetary 
question generally, should form the subject of the present discussion. 

The President, in accordance with the concluding words of Mr. 
Boissevain's speech, asked whether it would meet the views of the con- 
ference to discuss the proposal of the Fnited States delegates for the 
establishment of bimetallism before undertaking the examination of the 
report of the committee. He pointed out that in any case it would be 
very difficult to prevent speakers in the discussion upon the report from 
bringing forward general arguments on questions of principle in sup- 
port of their views. 

Mr. Sanchez de Tooa made the following observations on this sub- 
ject: 

I did not thoroughly understand Mr. Boissevain's conclusion. His 
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proposal ^ould prejudge the result of the debates which we Hhall have 
upon the report just made by the committee. He starts from the idea 
that, at any rate in its conclusions, the report is not acceptable; and 
that, as the Conference is unable to accept it, we have nothing else left 
to do than to embark upon the general discussion on bimetallism. 

1 recognize the great authority of Mr. Boissevain, but it seems to me 
that the delegates of the various countries who have met together in 
this Conference ought to have the opi)ortunity of expressing their 
opinion upon the clearly defined question which is submitted to them 
for discussion. If it should result from the debates that the conclusions 
which are laid before us can not be accepted, then, and then only, need 
we approach the examination of the question which Mr. Boissevain 
would like to see us discuss without frirther delay. 

I have a second observation to make upon the remark just made by 
Mr. Eaffalovich. He has defined the subject of our discussion as the 
actual text of the proposals. I entirely agree with him. It might hap- 
pen that a vote might be given upon the text of a proposal for reasons 
entirely opposed to those assigned in the introduction to it, or in the 
comments of the committee. 

When the debate is at an end our votes will be given upon the text 
of the proposals, and not upon the comments made upon them. 

« 

Mr. Boissevain observed, in reply to the honorable delegate of Spain 
(Mr. Sanchez de Toca), that in making his suggestion he had no inten- 
tion of prejudicing the result of the general discussion. He confined 
himself to communicating to the Conference the impression lefb upon 
him by the report, and he would not press his proposal. 

The President interrupted the discussion of the report in order to 
call upon Don Antonio de Mier y Cells, who wished to make a declara- 
tion in the name of the Mexican delegates collectively.* 

Gen. Stbachey, Delegate of British India, read in English the fol- 
lowing declaration : 

The questions which this Conference has met to discuss, and among 
them the proposal of Mr. de Rothschild, which is more especially un- 
der our consideration, so seriously and directly concern India that it 
will naturally be expected that a clear statement of the attitude of the 
delegates of India in our discussion should be placed before you. At 
the same time it is desirable that you should receive an indication of 
the position of the government of India in relation to the general sub- 
ject for our consideration, inasmuch as India is probably more deeply 
interested in the possible results of our deliberations and may be 
more practically affected by them than any other country represented 
at the Conference. In making these observations, I wish to explain 

^ See Appendix B to the minutes of the present session. 
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tliat they are to be regarded as the expression of my personal views, 
and that my quasi-official position, as one of the members of the com- 
mittee recently appointed by Her Majesty's Government to consider and 
repoi-t on the subject of the present condition of the currency of India 
imposes on me special reserves, which you will doubtless fully appreciate. 

India, I need hardly remind you, is, with the exception, I think, of 
Mexi(?o, the one country in the world the mints of which have, till 
the present moment, continued open for the coinage of silver without 
limitation. It has during the last fifteen or sixteen years been subject 
to the full effects of the gradual fall in the gold value of silver, which 
has at length brought the rupee from being equivalent to Is. lid, to 
its present rate of less than Is. Sd., a reduction of 35 per cent. It has 
been the victim of the simultaneous, almost incessant downward fluc- 
tuations of the exchange value of the rupee, which have arisen, not from 
those variations of trade demand between different countries, which 
are unavoidable and of relatively small extent, but almost wholly from 
the alterations in the intrinsic value of the coin itself in relation to 
gold. 

The goveroment of India during this period has made many ineffec- 
tual attempts to protect itself against the effects on its currency of this 
continued fall in the value of silver in relation to gold, and notwith- 
standing, the heavy burdens thereby entailed upon the country, has 
/ maintained the silver standard in the hope that circumstances might 

I at length bring it some relief from the ever-increasing difficulties of its 

position. But no such relief has come, and, on the contrary, the diffi- 
culties have become constantly greater, until they are becoming, if 
they have not already become, real dangers. 

I need not occupy your time in entering in detail on the subject of 
these difficulties, which from the nature of the case are more or less 
due to the peculiar position of the government of India and its rela- 
tions with Great Britain, and of the gravity of which the government 
must be left to judge for itself. How serious they are held to be will 
be shown by the circumstance that Her Majesty's Government have, 
within the last few weeks, appointed a commission, under the presi- 
dency of Lord Herschell, the lord high chancellor of England, who 
presided over the Eoyal Commission on Gold and Silver in 1887-'88, 
to report on the whole subject, with a view of arriving at some final 
decision in respect to it. The proceedings of this commission have only 
been suspended in consideration of what is due to the deliberations of 
the present Conference. 

As an indication of the strained position of affairs, it may further 
be mentioned that there has lately arisen in India a serious agitation 
on this subject, and that pressure has been put on the government to 
take direct action for the purpose of applying a remedy to the numer- 
ous evils which are regarded as being due to the fall in the value of the 
rupee^ affecting not only the public finances and administration, but 
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with equal severity numerous commercial, industrial, and social inter- 
ests; jkud among the remedies proposed and strongly advocated by 
many influential persons and authorities is the adoption by India of a 
gold standard, and the suspension of the free coining of silver at the 
Indian mints. 

In these circumstances, the delegates of India have been instructed 
that while studying with the greatest care and good will, in concert 
with our colleagues at the Conference, every practical proposal sug- 
gested to insure a wider use of silver as currency, they are on no ac- 
count to give any pledge that may interfere with the complete freedom 
of action of the government of India in respect to any measures affect- 
ing the currency of India it might desire to adopt. 

I must be permitted to add that for these reasons I shall not be able 
to associate myself with any proposal, unless it be of a distinctly prac- 
tical character, and that this, in my estimation, will exclude all pro- 
posals that do not receive the support of countries sufficient in number 
and financial importance to give reasonable assurance of their becom- 
ing really effective, as well as those that may be of a nature to involve 
future prolonged discussion. I consequently regret to be compelled to 
say that unless the course of the discussion should show a different 
attitude among the delegates from that indicated by the report that 
has been placed in our hands, it will, I fear, be impossible for me to 
support the proposal of Mr. Bothschild; thougli had it been more 
favorably received I should have been glad to join in submitting it for 
the consideration of the government of India, subject to certain modi- 
fications and reservations which my instructions would have imposed 
upon me. 

As to the projects that involve the regulation of the coinage of gold, 
inasmuch as there is no legal gold money in India, it will suffice if I 
say that any system, generally approved by the Conference, would, in 
the event of the introduction of a gold coinage in India, doubtless be 
favorably regarded by the government, and every reasonable effort 
made to conform to it. 

Mr. Alph. Allabd, Delegate of Belgium and Delegate of Turkey, 
made the following speech : 

Gentlemen : The proposal of Mr. de Rothschild, coming as it does 
from England, and laid before us with the most conciliatory intentions 
by a man so well qualified as he is, deserved the sympathetic greeting 
which it has received in this assembly; but, at the same time, we can 
not fail to recognize that this proposal is not in itself a tnie remedy. 
It is, I should say, a sort of homeopathic consolation. It is intended 
to work upon the faith of the patient and not upon the disease itself. 
I, for one, do not possess that faith. I do not think that the proposal 
of Mr. de Rothschild is a sufficiently efficacious remedy for the evils 
from which the nations are now suffering and from which they have 
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suffered during the last twenty years. The crisis which oppresses us 
is no birth of yesterday. It dates from 1873, the moment when free 
coinage of silver was suspended in Europe. The true remedy, which 
would be at the same time efficacious and thorough, would be the re- 
establishment of free coinage, but it appears to me that for the mo- 
ment this solution has no chance of being accepted. 

The proposal of Mr. de Rothschild is, in my eyes, inadequate, and I 
hope that its author will make use of his influence with the British 
d^egation and with his government to bring us a proposal which, in 
accordance with the earnest desire which animates the Conference, 
may be of ji. nature to bring about an effectual change in the present 
situation. 

The cause of this inadequacy may perhaps be found in certain errors, 
which I think I see, in the considerations brought forward by Mr. de 
Eothschild in support of his proposal. He tells us, for example, that 
under the present monetary system "the commerce and the trade of the 
country have flourished, and it would be a dangerous, and x)ossibly a 
suicidal experiment, to try and introduce any inriovatioa into our sys- 
tem of curren(5y.'' Mr. de Rothschild is speaking, no doubt, of past 
prosperity, and not of present prosperity. The latter is disproved by 
the facts put forward by the British Government itself. Further on 
he adds that <^ advocates of bimetallism maintain that the fall in the 
price of silver has brought about a corresponding fall in the prices of 
various commodities. This may or may not be the case; but, suppos- 
ing the former hypothesis to be correct, I am not prepared to say that 
it would be a misfortune for England or the world in general." If, 
however, Mr. de Rothschild were to question the farmers, the manu- 
facturers, and the merchants, does he not think that the result might 
be to modify, to a certain extent, his ideas on this point? 

For my part, I am afraid that he is too optimistic. I will not speak 
of the opinion of the English Chambers of Commerce and Chambers of 
Agriculture, who complain so bitterly of the present situation. I will 
only recall the fact that in 1883 Mr. Goschen, who afterwards became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, drew the attention of the London bankers 
to the dangers, which, as he already foresaw, were bound to ensue for 
England from the fall in prices which he noticed at that time. In 1885, 
the British Government was rendered so uneasy by the unsatisfactory 
condition of business in England that it appointed the Commission on 
the Depression of Trade. If the prosperity of England had been as 
great as Mr. de Rothschild believes, it seems to me that the depression 
of trade would not have caused such uneasiness seven years ago. In 
each year I find a fresh expression of these anxieties. In 1886, Mr. 
Goschen spoke in favor of the issue of £1 notes. He was of opinion that 
there was a lack of gold in England, as shown by the great fall in 
prices. Later, in 1887, it was Mr. Goschen who went to Manches- 
ter and again drew attention to the gravity of this fall in prices; 
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bat this time he was not speaking to the London bankers, but to the 
Manchester cotton spinners. In 1888, the British Oovemment ap- 
pointed the Gold and Silver Commission, yon know with what result. 
And, finally, in 1891, Mr. Goschen, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
pointed out the danger of the insufficient stock of gold in England, in 
a pamphlet which attracted much attention. 

I do not see in all this, gentlemen, evidence of such a state of pros- 
perity as should avert all anxiety. On the contrary, I call the attention 
of Mr. de Bothschild to all these facts. It is possible that in all these 
causes for apprehension he may find the means of inducing the British 
Government to make to the Conference a proposal which would be a 
little more acceptable and a little m6re advantageous for the nations 
which are represented here. 

Unfortunately Mr. de Eothschild is not troubled by the fall in prices. 
He is disposed to think "that wheat at 30«. a quarter, instead of 45«., 
is rather a blessing than otherwise." But, I ask him, what do the 
British farmers think of it! In Belgium, I can assert, agriculture is 
sufi'ering from this deep evil; and as for England, I do not think that 
Mr. de Rothschild's views are shared by Mr. Chaplin, formerly Minister 
of Agriculture, who has traversed the whole of England in the search 
for remedies to be applied to these evils. It appears, too, from the re- 
ports contained in the English newspapers a week ago, that Monsig- 
nor Walsh, the archbishop of Dublin, is concerning himself with the 
monetary question, on account of the disasters which are befalling 
Ireland. When giving evidence before an English Commission on 
the subject of Irish evictions, he spoke in an absolutely bimetallic 
sense. He pointed out the evils which had been produced in England 
by the scarcity and the appreciation- of gold, and also the extremely 
difficult, embarrassing, and disastrous position in which the Irish 
farmers were placed by the same cause. 

Mr. de Rothschild does not appear to be much disturbed by this fall 
in prices, which, nevertheless, affects all the interests of his country. 
In view of this it is a remarkable fact that he does not deny scarcity ot 
gold, but, on the contrary, himself states that that scarcity exists. He 
tells us, for example, that the Bank of France, in ordinary times, does 
not give any really large amounts of gold in exchange for its notes. I 
ask you, gentlemen, why the Bank of France should be so parsimoni- 
ous, although it holds in stock large quantities of gold, if it were not 
that gold is really scarce! Further on, Mr. de Rothschild speaks of 
Germany. I ask pardon of the honorable delegate of Germany, but it 
is not I who am speaking, it is Mr. de Rothschild. As- regards Ger- 
many, he says: " That country has also, certainly, a gold standard, but 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain any large amount of 
gold from Berlin, or from any of the branches of the Imperial State 
Bank." Again I ask, gentlemen, why should that be difficult if gold 
were abundant! " Then, again,'' continues Mr. de RothschUd, ^'as to 
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Italy, there is a large amount of gold stored away there; but, as iu 
reality it does not see daylight, that country might as well not have 
departed from its paper currency." You see that there is an actual 
race for gold between the banks of Europe; it is the scarcity of gold 
which causes, uneasiness to the public banks, and which makes them 
act with great prudence. I ask, in all sincerity, whether a situation 
such as this ought to convince Mr. de Rothschild, as he says in the in- 
troduction to his plan, '^that this is a cx)nclusive proof of the apprecia- 
tion on the part of all the great countries of Earope of the single stand- 
ard, or, at least, of the advantage of a gold standard f" They appreci- 
ate it, perhaps, but it is rather like a sick man's appreciation of health. 

Mr. de Rothschild shows considerable anxiety when he speaks of 
foreign countries. He reminds us that in 1870 the Bank of France was 
compelled to suspend the payment of its notes, and yet, what could be 
more natural t But, when he comes to the Bank of England, he appears 
to be quite satisfied, and says, with regard to the English banking sys- 
tem, ^^ I think we may fairly say that our banking system is as near 
perfection as possible.'' Mr. de Rothschild appears to me to have for- 
gotten that not long ago the bimetallic Bank of France came — for the 
third time, I think, and, at any rate, for the second — ^to the assistance 
of the monometallic Bank of England, and was obliged to lend to that 
bank 76,000,000 francs in gold, in order to spare it the difficulties which 
might have ensued from a fresh suspension of the act of 1844. Is the 
system of the bank which confers the benefit, or of that which receives 
it, to be preferred by us? I do not hesitate to give the.preference to 
the Bank of France, which conferred the benefit, although that bank 
is absolutely bimetallic; and my conclusion is that of the two banking 
systems I prefer that which is based upon the two met-als. 

To return to the proposals of Mr. de Rothschild. I see plainly what 
their author asks of the nations which are represented here; but I do 
not perceive so clearly the advantages which he offers to them. It is 
upon England that the nations who have met together here had espe- 
cially to count. Since the two conferences of 1878 and 1881 the key of 
the unfortunate situation in which we find ourselves is, in fact, in the 
hands of England. I hope that, after having examined that position 
more closely, the British delegates will turn to their Government, and 
will endeavor to obtain better conditions than those which they have 
offered us. 

I ask, gentlemen, whether Mr. de Rothschild's proposal is really cal- 
culated to bring to an end the crisis from which we saffer. I do not 
think that it is. That crisis, which has been carefully observed by you 
for so many years, shows itself more particularly in the fall of prices, 
which acts upon the agriculture, the manufactures, and the commerce 
of all nations. It is produced by the increase in the value of gold, by 
what it is agreed to call the appreciation of gold; in other words, there 
is a real deficiency of international money, and I do not see that Mri 
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de Rothschild's proposal is of a kind to increase the quantity of inter- 
national money. No doubt the nations would buy a little more silver 
if they accepted this proposal; but — and here I entirely agree with the 
I opinion expressed in the report of your committee — ^purchases of silver 
I have little influence toward raising the price of that metal. 

And here is the proot In 1877 Mr. B]and, influenced by the lower- 
ing of the price of silver, which had fallen to 57d. persuaded the 
American Congress to order monthly purchases of silver to the amount 
of S2,000,000. Nevertheless, in 1889, eleven years later, we find silver 
at 42(?., a fall of 27 per cent. You see the result of the purchases. In 
1890 the purchases were doubled. It was considered that the first 
measure had not succeeded because the purchases were insufficient. 
It was supposed that the remedy was found. Silver rose from 4t4d. to 
54td., but this was again delusive. At the present time it has fallen 
again to 39d. ; that is to say, lower than ever. I ask myself, gentlemen, 
what influence the proposed purchases could have upon the price of 
silver and upon the present situation t I hold that the plan would be 
abortive. If the price of silver has not been raised in consequence of 
the American purchases, it is an irrefutable proof that the evil is not 
to be found in the fall of silver, but that it consists solely in the appre- 
ciation of gold. You will accuse me, perhaps, of making too subtle a 
distinction ; but you would be wrong. It is not silver w hich liasj allen , 
it is g old jftiiich h as risen, and I shall be able to prove it. There are, 
"gentlemen, certain~'plI6Tl^riena which are surprising, but at the same 
time very simple. Do you not often find, when you are sitting in a 
train in a station, that you think your train is going forward, when, 
really, it is the train next you which is moving in the opposite direc- 
tion? The phenomenon that I mentioned just now is no more surpris- 
ing than that, and I am about to give you a proof that such a phe- 
nemenon really has occurred in the matter of money. 

If silver had fallen because its production was too great, it would be 
sufficient to find a use for it in order to make it rise again. I have just 
shown you that that was not the case. If, again, it^ere excessive pro- 
duction which has caused the fall in value of this metal, the fall would 
have been general; but you have just heard the Mexican Delegate tell 
you that in Mexico prices have not varied, and it has been proved that 
in India silver is not depreciated. What is the explanation, then, of 
the fact that in Mexico, where silver is the only money, there have not 
been variations in prices! How could it happen that silver, depreci- 
ated by excessive production, should not fall in value in the very coun- 
/ try where it is produced? How is it that in India the rupee still buys 
I as much grain as formerly t For the simple reason, gentlemen, that 
I silver has nothing to do with the result. It is the other train, which is 
moving in the opposite direction. It is gold, your money of circulation 
in Europe, which you have made scarce, and which has, therefore, risen 
in value. It is in Europe alone that you have a crisis due to a fall in 
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in prices. Mr. de BothscMld, who belongs to a country which is essen- 
tially monometallic, recognizes the fact himself, He says: 

London, being the center of the financial world, we have to be doubly careful to 
protect our stock of gold. 

If gold were not scarce there would be no need to protect it, for there 
would be nothing to fear. It seems to me that we have here a clear 
proof of the scarcity of gold, the existence of which I am now endeav- 
oring to establish. 

It is to be desired, gentlemen, that England should make an effort. 
Mr. de Eothschild's proposal has certainly been received here with 
marked sympathy; but it must be refashioned in such a manner as to 
respond better to present anxieties of the nations interested in the 
question. Here, again, is what Mr. de Rothschild tells us about the 
present position, in which I share his opinion : 

If this Conference were to break up without arriving at any definite result, there 
would be a depreciation in the value of silver which it would be frightful to con- 
template, and out of which a monetary panic would ensue, the far-spreading effects 
of which it would be impossible to foretell. 

Is not this declaration, made by a man of Mr. de Rothschild's com- 
petence, to a certain extent a paraphrase of another declaration made 
fourteen years ago at the Paris conference of 1878 by the British Dele- 
gate, Mr. Goschen: 

If the demonetization of silver were carried out everywhere at the same time, is it 
certain that the quantity of gold now in existence would be sufiicient for the needs 
of circulation ? A campaign against silver would be very disadvantageous even for 
the countries whose legal currency consists of gold only. The attempt, which would 
be made from all sides at the same time, to get rid of silver might cause grave dis- 
turbances in the economic situation, and might produce a crisis more disastrous 
than any of those which the commercial world remembers. 

These declarations, both of them made by British delegates, deserve 
the most serious consideration. It is from the crisis of which they 
speak that we are now suffering. It seems to me that the Conference 
should give the fullest attention to the gravity of the situation, which 
was predicted fourteen years ago by Mr. Goschen and stated to exist 
at the present time by Mr. de Rothschild. The report of your commit- 
tee shows you, gentlemen, that the question is asked whether the United 
States would be able to contiuue their purchases of silver? Mr. Can- 
non, speaking for himself only, I am glad to say, has declared that 
there was some danger in this direction. Austria and Hungary con- 
template the resumption of specie payments. They will have need of 
gold. I do not know the exact figure, but 700,000,000 francs is the sum 
mentioned. Italy, Spain, Portugal, and the Argentine will also be 
obliged to ask for gold. Even India, according to the declaration 
made in committee by the Indian Delegate, thinks of abandoning the 
silver rupee and adopting the gold standard. 
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I ask, gentlemen, not without anxiety, how and where will it be pos- 
sible to find these milliards of gold ? They are certainly not to be found 
in Eussia, nor in Italy, nor in Spain, nor in Portugal, nor in the Ar- 
gentine, since all these nations are desirous of borrowing gold. Will 
it be in Germany? I doubt it. Will it be among the nations of the 
Latin Union f !No. I promise you it will not. Those nations are still 
protected in a most effectual manner. They have the saving power of 
bimetallism ; they still have their 5-franc pieces, which are able to serve 
for payment for any sum; and if difficulty arise, the Latin CTnion finds 
itself still protected by the double armor of gold and silver. It may, 
perhaps, be the dying song of bimetallism, but, none the less, it would 
be bimetallism which still protects, and will save us if necessary. 

London, then, alone remains where the sole stock is that of the Bank 
of England. But has not Mr. Goschen assured us, in a pamphlet which 
he published, that the English stocks were absolutely inadequate. I 
ask, then, gentlemen, on what side ought anxiety to be found f Is it 
on the side of the Latin races! Certainly not. I believe that the ap- 
prehensions felt by Mr. de Eothschild are serious. 

If this Conference were to break up without arriving at any definite result, there 
would be a depreciation in the value of silver, which it would be frightful to con- 
template, and out of which a terrible monetary panic would ensue. 

But my conclusion is different from his. Where would this panic 
take place! It would inevitably take place at the doors of the Bank 
of England. I do not think that in England there can be any illu- 
sions upon this point; I believe, on the contrary, that all men of busi- 
ness will agree with me. 

If, again, England is the creditor of the whole world, and if the 
whole world pays her in gold, it is none the less true that there are 
many nations which do not pay her at all. Is it, then, no longer true 
that the worth of a debtor consists in his power of paying! Is it not 
the true interest of a creditor so to arrange matters that his debtor 
shall be able to pay, rather than to drive him into a comer and to 
make him insolvent, as so many nations already have become! I urge 
England, therefore, to make one effort more, and to modify the pro- 
posal, which has been made to us, in such a manner as to make it more 
acceptable and in this way, to prevent the aggravations of the evils, 
which already exist in the world of production. I have confidence that 
our united efforts can succeed, and ought to succeed, in finding a 
remedy for the crisis which is engaging our attention. 

Mr. Bertram Currie, Delegate of Great Britain, made the follow- 
ing speech : 

Gentlemen : As I think it is the duty of every delegate to show his 
respect for the Conference by contributing his mite to the proceedings, 
i shall ask leave to say a few words, though I fear that my opinions 
will fail to commend themselves to the. majority of my honorable col- 
leagues. 
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I am not one of those who believe that great evils are impending 
upon the world from the disuse of silver as the standard of value. 
This disuse has, I think, gradually arisen in obedience to the natural 
law of selection, by which progressive societies choose for themselves 
the methods best suited for their development. Any artificial attempt 
to arrest this process seems to me doomed to failure. We have wit- 
nessed the heroic labors of the United States in this direction. The 
fable of Sisyphus has been repeated for our edification, and although 
for a moment silver was by gigantic efforts forced up to a certain 
height, it soon came tumbling down again. 

He must be a sanguine person who believes that such a costly ex- 
periment is likely to find imitators. 

What, I may ask, are the supposed evils that we are called upon to 
remedy! As far as can be ascertained we are met here to endeavor to 
raise the price of commodities. Such an object is entirely opposed to 
the economic doctrines which are accepted in the country from which I 
c6me. Cheap goods and not dear goods, plenty and not scarcity, have 
always been held to be conditions of profitable trade. That the general 
fall in prices has been brought about by the scarcity of gold has never 
been proved, and such a theory is, in my humble opinion, at variance 
with the facts which are within our knowledge. 

To the question, "What then is the remedy?" I venture to reply, "A 
gold standard, even without a gold currency." Such a system is al- 
ready at work in several countries, and apparently it performs its func- 
tions to the satisfaction of the communities which have adopted it. 

Theoretically, a gold currency like that of England may be best, but 
it is a costly luxury, involving an outlay which may, perhaps, be 
avoided. 

I do not deny that exchange may sometimes be unfavorable to na- 
tions who do not possess an effective gold currency, but unless the 
credit of the nation sank very low, the fall in exchange would hardly 
be so disastrous as the fluctuation to which silver-using countries, such 
as India, have been exposed. 

In conclusion, I would venture to submit that the wealth of a nation 
does not depend upon the gold and silver which it possesses. The 
contrary indeed is much nearer to the truth; and it might be argued 
that the more prosperous and civilized a nation becomes, the less occa- 
sion has it to use the precious metals, and the smaller is the stock 
which is required for its transactions. 

The real desideratum for a nation is to maiijtain a surplus of revenue 
over expenditure, and thereby to establish and extend its credit. 
When that has been accomplished it may command as much gold as 
it can profitably use, and failing such credit its monetary system can 
never rest upon a safe foundation. 

Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States, asked that the continu- 
ation of the discussion might be adjouru^cj till Tuesday, basing his 
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request upon the two grounds that the United States delegates had 
not been able to make themselves thoroughly acquainted with the 
report of the committee and that the debate had taken a wide range 
as concerns principles. 

The President observed that in the present state of the discussion 
there would be no inconvenience either in adjourning the debate, as 
Mr. Allison wished, or even in embarking upon questions of principle. 

At the second meeting Mr. Tirard expressed the view — a view shared 
by a large number of members of the Conference — that it was desirable 
to examine in the first place the bimetallic proposal of the United 
States. At that time it would have been unfortunate if the Conference 
had assented to that opinion. They would have run the risk of decid- 
ing, afber discussion, the principal proposal, and of so throwing into 
the background the examination of the secondary proposals which 
equally form part of the programme of the Conference. Now this dan- 
ger existed no longer. The Conference had appointed a committee 
whose duty it was to undertake a serious study of the plans which had 
been or would be referred to it, and it is, therefore, now impossible for 
the delegates to separate without having examined the monetary prob- 
lem in aU its aspects. In this state of things there would even be some 
advantage in beginning as soon as possible the discussion of the bi- 
metallic proposal of the United States delegation. They had already 
found how impossible it was to examine a subsidiary proposal without 
entering into the very heart of the question. It would, therefore, be 
more practical to enter upon the general discussion. 

Mr. Allison spoke in English. The following is a summary of his 
remarks : 

The object of the delegates of the United States at this Conference 
is to promote, if practicable, an enlarged use of silver. The programme 
. which we presented was in accordance with the invitation of our Presi- 
; dent to consider this limited use, should it appear that there were im- 
1 portant nations who were not ready to join in an agreement for inter- 
I national bimetallism. We wish to ascertain their views. If unwill- 
ing to adopt our policy, it is our wish to discover how far they will 
consent to go in any plan for the use of silver, subsidiary to and in aid 
of that which was framed by us as our distinctive proposition. Hence 
: it was that the minor propositions were put forward to bring about an 
i interchange of views and, if practicable, an agreement. 

At the outset of the discussions opposition appeared to a proposi- 
tion which was merely declaratory, which indicated to us that the dis- 
tinct proposition of the United States would not be approved by im- 
portant States necessary to an agreement. In order to reach a definite 
proposition likely to secure more general assent, we raised no objec- 
tion to the submission of certain outline plans of Mr. de Eothschild 
and others to a special committee for consideration in the first instance. 
The committee has just reported the result of ita labors, and we all 
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appreciate the industry, ability, and assiduity with which it has fiQ- 
filled its task. But since these labors did not reach a definite result, 
it seems proper to us to proceed to the discussion of the general propo- 
sition of bimetallism, if such be the desire of the Conference. At the 
same time we are not unmindful of the fact that the assent of a num- 
ber of important States sufficient to make such an agreement effective 
may not be secured. Therefore we can see the force of a proposition 
to continue the debate upon the report presented, especially as that 
debate has to-day taken a wide range, which is likely to continue and 
embrace the subject at large, and we are willing to abide by the deci- 
sion of the Conference as to the order of discussion without any special 
preference on our part. Whatever may be this decision, we shall be 
ready to open the debate upon the general proposition at the meeting 
on Tuesday next, if that is the wish of the Conference. 

Mr. TiRARD thought that it seemed difficult to refuse to the United 
States delegates the adjournment till Tuesday for which they asked. 

Sir EiVERS Wilson supported the motion for adjournment, and 
urged that it would be very inconvenient to invert the order of the day. 
They should abide by their decision to begin by examining the subsid- 
iary proposals. The intention of the Conference was clearly to pro- 
nounce upon these plans before entering upon the great discussion on 
bimetallism. 

After an exchange of observations, in which Mr. Tirard, Mr. db 
TocA, Mr. Eaffalovioh, Mr. Terrell, Mr. de Osma, and Carathe- 
ODORY Effendi took part, the Conference decided to continue on 
Tuesday the discussion upon the report of the committee, advantage 
being taken of the view again expressed by the President that it 
would be necessary to allow the speakers full liberty to treat the ques- 
tion from a general point of view. 

The session adyourned at 4 :30 o'clock. 

The President of the Conference : 

Montefiore Levi. 
The general secretary : 

G. De Laveleye. 
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REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 

Gentlemen : The committee selected during the session of the 28th 
November had for its duty the examination : 

(1) Of the proposal which Mr. de Rothschild had submitted to the 
Conference. 

(2) Of the projects of Moritz Levy and Soetbeer referred to in the 
programme of the delegates of the United States. 

(3) Of any proposal emanating from a member of the Conference 
which might come before it. 

The members of this committee appointed by the bureau, with the 
consent of the Conference, have acted as experts. The opinions which 
they have uttered rest upon their individual responsibility alone. 

The committee has held six meetings, over one of which Mr. Tietgen 
presided, having very kindly accepted the functions of vice-president. 
It examined methodically Mr. de Rothschild's proposition and those 
of Moritz Levy and Soetbeer. It still has before it a plan presented by 
Mr. Tietgen. 

The examination of any proposals whatever relating to the object 
for which the Conference is held necessitated, as a preliminary, precise 
declarations upon several essential points: 

y 1. The possibility of legislative measures to be taken by the silver- 
producing countries, with a view to restrict or regulate the production 
of this metal. 

2. The present probability as to the future production of silver in its 
two principal centers, namely, the United States and Mexico. 

3. The policy of the United States in regard to the purchase of silver. 

4. The policy of British India as to the coinage of silver. 

Upon these four points the committee has recorded the following 
declarations: 

FIKST QUESTION. 

Mr. Cannon said that the question of limiting production had been 
examined by the United States. It had been recognized that under 
present legislation there is no method of obtaining this end, and that 
a modification in this sense of the present law is improbable. The 
Federal Governmwt has no direct or indirect interest in tUe produc^ 
100 
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tion of silver mines. Furthermore, European capitalists are in large 
measure interested in the mines of the United States, and that compli- 
cates the question. 

It would be very difficult to tax this production. It would be necessary 
to increase the customs inspection upon the frontier between the United 
States and Mexico and between the United States and the English pos- 
sessions. Smuggling of ore and metal would have to be guarded 
against. Interference of public authority in the rights of private in- 
dividuals would not be tolerated in the United States. 

Mr. Oasasus agreed completely with what Mr. Cannon had said. In 
Mexico, the considerable increase of the production was due to the de- 
crease of taxes, to the improvement of processes in mining and refining, 
and to the decrease in the cost of transportation. Thanks to these 
various factors, the production increased between 1874 to 1891 from 
$25,000,000 to $42,000,000. It is then at present subject to natural 
laws. Should the tax be increased, would the spirit of invention be ex- 
tinguished? The increase of taxation could be compensated by tech- 
nical or scientific improvements. 

SECOND QUESTION. 

As to Mexico Mr. Casasus said: 

" The production in this country has perhaps arrived at its maximum. 
The tax has been successively reduced from 30 to 7 J per cent upon 
the gross product. It must not be forgotten that silver is our great 
article of exportation, and the Government has every interest in not 
hindering its sale. The constitution prevents the Government from 
interfering by a contract with the producers. There is no way of re- 
stricting the working of the mines or of forbidding the exportation of 
their products. It is then impossible in this regard to oppose the action 
of natural laws, but it may perhaps be some consolation to the Confer- 
ence to learn that the production of Mexico has probably reached its* 
culminating point." 

As to the United States, Mr. Cannon set forth what follows : 

"The production of silver is concentrated in six States and three I 
Territories. The value of silver mined is infinitesimal in comparison 
with the annual sum of the general production of the country. For 
five years, since the extension of Railroads into the Eocky Mountains 
a great number of mines have been opened up. The inventory of min- 
eral riches has become possible. I am ready to believe that the maxi- 
mum of production has been nearly reached if it has not already been 
reached or even passed." 

THIRD QUESTION. 

The present policy of the United States, in regard to the purchase 
of silver, was defined by Mr. Cannon in the following terms: 
"The United States has seriously taken into consideration the idea 
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ot repealing the sUver purchase act of 1890 5 the two iK)]itical parties 
as well as the great bankers of N"ew York have advised this repeal, 
and if during this Conference some arrangement is not attained, it is 
more than probable that America will not continue disposed to buy 
annually 64,000,000 ounces of silver at the market price." 

FOURTH QUESTION. 

In regard to the policy of British India as to the coinage of silver. 
Sir Guilford L. Molesworth expressed the following views: 

" As long as there is any hope of seeing an international agreement 
concluded, the Indian Government hesitates to modify the system in 
force at present. 

" The commission which has been appointed in England especially to 
study the monetary system of India, has adjourned during the Confer- 
ence at Brussels. But if this Conference arrives at no conclusion, India 
will be obliged to act for herself. The adoption of the gold standard 
in India will be fraught with grave difficulties but it will be much worse 
for those countries which already use gold than for India herself, with 
her 250,000,000 inhabitants. 

" The only satisfactory solution would be the adoption of international 
bimetallism in which India should join the Latin Union and the United 
States. 

" If the adoption of a plan submitted to the Conference renders prob- 
able the maintenance of a relative stability in the price of the metal, it 
is not likely that the Government of India would close its mints to sil- 
ver even if the plan should meet with only partial but sufficiently im- 
portant adhesion 5 the Government of India, without relinquishing its 
liberty of action would be disposed to buy silver or to permit the coinage 
of a fixed quantity of silver, not less than fifty million rupees a year 
during the entire duration of the arrangement.^' 

After these declarations, the importance of which the Conference will 
realize, the committee proceeded to examine the plan presented by Mr. 
de Eothschild. 

From a theoretical point of view the principal argument advanced 
by the adversaries of the plan was that the intervention of a buyer 
endeavoring to influence the market for the metal is in conflict with 
the economic law which lays down that the natural laws overpower 
sooner or later all attempts of an artificial character. Furthermore, it 
wouM be impossible to limit in advance the sacrifices into which the 
nations might be drawn, especially if, in the final arrangement of the 
plan, the interference recommended should go so far as to give an im- 
petus to the speculative rise of the metal. 

Upon the same theoretical basis the partisans of the plan conceded that 
an intervention, such as that proposed, would be dangerous unless it were 
limited both in the length or importance of the engagements to be under- 
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taken. But with a duration of five years and with a maximum limit to 
the purchases to be effected, the moral effect should be considered 
which would result fipom concerted action on the part of the States in- 
terested in maintaining, above all, the stability of the value of the metal 
and in opposing a dam to its uninterrupted fall. Monetary policy 
in regard to silver would be settled for five years, and besides this 
agreement of European nations there would be the certainty of seeing 
the United States, Mexico, and the Indies remaining faithful to their 
present line of conduct, as appears from the declarations recorded 
above. In the last analysis it is on these elements of stability that we 
must rely for obtaining not a rise but a certain stability in the price of 
silver, rather than on the quantity of metal purchased by the commu- 
nity of the European States. 

Touching upon practical ground, it was asked whether the experiment 
had not already been made in more favorable conditions. The United 
States substituted in 1890 the Sherman Act for the Bland Act. From 
1878 to 1890, they bought $2,000,000 of silver every month,- dating 
from 1890 their monthly purchases amount to 4,500,000 ounces. This 
was adding to the annual demand more than would be added on the 
part of Europe by the de Eothschild plan. Nevertheless, with the 
exception of an ephemeral rise in 1890 — a rise resulting from the ebulli- 
tion of speculation which thought its risk limited — ^the price of silver 
in London has not ceased to fall. 

It was urged that Europe, without any preconcerted agreement, had 
absorbed in the three years, from 1889 to 1892, more than 300,000,000 
francs for the needs of its coinage, and that nevertheless the price had 
fallen. The experiment to which we are invited has been freely made 
both in the United States and Europe. 

Emphasis was laid upon the connection existing between the larger 
use of silver and the price of this metal. There are two groups of na- 
tions it was said. Some find it convenient to increase their monetary 
circulation, and in consequence have to buy silver, and such nations 
will always be free to continue their purchases. Others are amply pro- 
vided with white metal and would accept the proposed scheme only if 
it could be proved to them that by means of some sacrifices they could 
contribute to the maintenance or the increase of the price of the metal. 

In the same line of thought, it was replied that the experience of 
America is not conclusive, seeing that since 1878 the political opinion 
in the United States has been essentially changeable, oscillating be- 
tween the prospect of free coinage and that of the cessation of Treasury 
purchases, while Europe held aloof in an attitude which was merely ex- 
pectant, if not actively hostile to the white metal, and therefore tending 
to discredit it still farther. 

This uncertainty of the future, instead of slackening the production, 
seems to have stimulated it, since mine owners desired to benefit by the 
present circumstances in throwing upon the market the largest possi- 
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ble quantity of metal and thus selling in advance of the much-feared 
realization of European stocks. 

The suggested experiment would be made in entirely different con- 
ditions, since it would imply an accord of all united interests. 

It is true that the European countries which would become purchasers 
of the metal are not all in an identical situation. If there are some 
which can easily add each year a certain quantity of silver to their cir- 
culation, there are others which already have a more than sufficient 
stock of white metal. For the last, a certain compensation for possi- 
ble sacrifices would be found without doubt in the stability of its value, 
in the arrest of its fall, and, perhaps, also in the conditions of greater se- 
curity in international trade, and in the greater facility of exchanges. 

However, for all European nations it would be eminently fitting to 
study measures tending to add to the silver currency to increase the 
scope of its circulation and its debt-paying power. Besides the pur- 
chase, an outlet must be thought of. A fixed and concerted monetary 
policy would have the advantage of presenting guarantees of such a 
nature as to reassure the interested States and ward off the menace of 
an available stock not employed in general circulation. 

In the course of the discussion, moreover, it clearly appeared that 
the silver-producing States and those in which free coinage exists could 
only consent to such an agreement in accord with the States of Europe, 
if they were assured that the newly-bought silver would be used as 
money. Following this same order of thought, it was suggested that 
in order not to overburden uselessly its currency, it would be wise not 
to employ for coinage or for the creation of silver certificates the entire 
quantity bought, but only a sufficient amount to put in circulation new 
money for a nominal value, equal to that which the silver would have 
had if it had remained at par. The surplus would constitute a reserve 
fund which the purchasing States would agree not to sell again. Such 
a use of the purchases would be considered as monetary in the sense 
indicated above. 

At this point of the examination of Mr. de Eothschild's plan, the 
question was raised how, if it should be adopted, the purchases should 
be made. We considered the situation of the States whose banks 
hold only a limited amount of gold, which serves to correct the rate of 
exchange in case of an unfavorable balance of international payments. 
It was suggested that an international agreement would be infinitely 
more easily obtained if the banks of issue would cease to consider their 
stock of gold exclusively as an ultimate reserve against any i)ossible 
drain upon them; if they would abandon the policy of a defensive pre- 
mium, and allow the gold stocked in the vaults to enter into circulation 
when there is a need of it for exportation. It is therefore permissible 
to ask if, in the event of an international agreement, the intense and 
exaggerated apprehensions of the necessity and efficacy of large metallic 
reserves might not be modified. 
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Having exhausted the general questions, whether of theory or prac- 
tice, the committee examined in detail both the project relating to sil- 
ver purchases and the means hitherto suggested for increasing the use 
of that metal. 

At this point, Mr. DE OsMA, with much tact, crystallized in a tangi- 
ble form the various proposals which form the subject of this report, 
and which had been referred to the committee for examination. 

PURCHASE OF SILVER. 

1. The European States, which agree upon the basis of this proposal 
will buy each year 30,000,000 ounces of silver, on condition that the 
United States agree to continue their present purchases, and that un- 
limited fipee coinage be maintained in British India and Mexico. 

2. The proportion of the purchase to be made by each country will 
be determined by agreement between them. 

3. The purchases will be made at will and in the manner preferred by 
each Government. 

4. These amounts of silver will be devoted in each country to the 
monetary uses authorized by the legislation of that State j at the will 
of each Government the silver be either coined or made the guarantee 
for an issue of ordinary or special notes. 

5. The arrangement will be made for five years. The obligatory pur- 
chase of silver will be suspended should the metal reach in the London 
market a price determined by agreement of the governments. The 
purchases may be resumed if the delegates of the different countries 
interested should agree upon the fixing of a new limit of price. They 
should be resumed in any case if the price falls below the original limit. 

The writers of this report think it right to call the attention of the 
Conference to a divergence in the views which were expressed in regard 
to the method in which the European States should make these pur- 
chases. Should they create a central organization operating for the 
common account of the contracting States to avoid simultaneous and 
competing purchases, or would it be better, on the contrary, to aUow 
each State absolute freedom to proceed independently in its purchases 
conformably to the agreement nuide? 

INCREASED USE OF SILVER. 

The committee proceeded to examine the proposal of Mpritz Levy. 
As to the plan of Soetbeer, with its more complex provisions, it does 
not seem to offer a practical basis for agreement. 

The withdrawal of small gold pieces and small notes would assuredly 
have the advantage of making a larger place for silver in the circula- 
tion, and would thus conform to the programme of the Conference. The 
objections presented were based upon : 

(1) The cost of recoinage of existing coins. 
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X 

(2) The unpopularity of the withdrawal of small gold pieces in some 
countries. 

(3) The difficulty of withdrawing small notes in other States. 
The text of the proposal was formulated as follows: 

I. The withdrawal from circulation within a period of of gold 

coins containing a weight of less than 5.806 grains of fine gold (20-franc 
pieces). 

II. The withdrawal of notes of a less value than the coin of 20-francs 
or its equivalent, an exception being made of notes representing a de- 
posit of silver. 

The committee was unanimous in declaring that the proposals above 
given are of extreme interest and in desiring that they should be dis- 
cussed in the meetings of the Conference. Consulted on the question 
whether they think that they could personally recommend the adop- 
tion of these resolutions to their respective governments, in case they 
should receive the approbation of a sufficient majority of the Confer- 
ence, the members of the committee were divided, and a majority of 
seven votes to six were given for the negative so far as the proposi- 
tions of Mr. de Eothschild were concerned, while by a large majority 
the committee adopted the proposal which bears the name of Moritz 
Levy, who formulated and defended it, but wliich owes its origin in the 
first instance to Mr. de Thoerner. 

When the vote was given on the second proposal, and to explain 
the support which he had given to both of the proposals which had 
been submitted to the committee. Sir Charles Fremantle declared 
that personally he could not recommend his Government to accept the 
proposals relating to the demonetization of small gold coins except in 
connection with the plan of Mr. de Eothschild, or some other plan sup- 
ported by a preponderating majority of the great powers. 

Finally, we would mention that Mr. Montefiore Levi abstained 
from voting. Belgium being represented in the committee by one of 
his colleagues, the president desired to make no use of his right to 
vote, although the opinions expressed in committee had only a per- 
sonal character. 

Gentlemen: The committee which you appointed has completed its 
first labors. The two proposals above formulated come before the Con- 
ference. They have been considered — we repeat it in the name of the 
committee — of extreme interest, and worthy of the serious attention of 
the delegates. 

The president: 

Montefiore Levi. 
The vice-president: 

Tietgen. 
G. DE Laveleye, 
A. Eaffalovich, 

Secretaries, 
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Appendix B. 



DECLARATION OF THE MEXICAN DELEGATES. 

Amongst all the countries concerned in the important question of 
silver, now under your consideration, the country most interested is 
without doubt Mexico. Mexico is the country in which the largest 
amount of silver is produced, except in the United States, and silver is 
not only our money, but for long was our sole and still is our chief 
article of export. Although this fact deserves consideration, we would 
not exaggerate the importance of our vote in this Conference, and we 
acknowledge that the opinion of the old-established nations, excelling 
our own in wealth and economic powers, ought to prevail. Mexico is 
yet in its infancy in the development of its great natural wealth, and 
has not been able, by lapse of time or by experienced and scientific 
labor, to attain to the accumulation of wealth possessed by the older 
nations. We come to this Conference to help you, as far as we are able, 
to form a true impression by communicating to you our opinion and 
by informing you what in our view will be the effects of the present 
state of silver on the internal condition of our country and on its com- 
mercial relations with foreign nations, and especially with those of 
Europe. 

We entirely believe that the great and rich nations of Europe desire 
the prosperity of the two-thirds of the human race who have not and 
can not have any money in circulation but silver, and that they will do 
their best to remedy the perturbation and losses caused by the present 
state of that metal so far as is consistent with their own interest. They 
will remember that these two-thirds of the human race, consisting of 
nations at a less advanced stage of civilization than theirs, are their 
debtors for considerable sums and are consumers to a certain extent of 
their produce. 

We consider that European nations have a real interest in hindering 
depression in the affairs of their creditors and of the consumers of their 
produce. 

In the opinion of ourselves and of our country we can not find just 
or reasonable cause for the present depreciation of silver. 

This depreciation is attributed by some to the greater production of 
silver. Without troubling you with statistics which are well known 
to you, we may remark that the increase in the production of silver 
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during the last twenty years is greatly inferior to the increase of all 
the elements concerned in monetary circulation. 

Following the unalterable law of the progress of mankind everything 
in Europe and the world over has increased in much greater propor- 
tions than the precious metals. If we take into account the increase 
in population, in consumption, in commercial and industrial business, 
in the budgets of the different States, in the public debt, and in the 
fiduciary circulation, it might well be maintained that it is the currency 
which requires augmentation, and in the opinion of learned economists 
it is there that a remedy may be found for the low prices and the de- 
pression in commerce now experienced in most countries. 

We shall be asked what, in our opinion, are the causes of this real 
and tangible depreciation of silver, if we consider that there is no 
real ground for it, and we do not hesitate to attribute its origin to 
what may be termed imaginary causes. The first was the working of 
the mines of California. The United States had no important silver 
mines before they acquired this country after their war with Mexico 
in 1848. They discovered the mines of Nevada, and, attracted by the 
richness of the yield and the grandeur of the enterprise, they believed 
them to be inexhaustible. To increase and hasten their yield, gigantic 
works were undertaken (for example the well-known Sutro tunnel) 
in which millions of dollars were sunk, and which, when completed, 
caused great disappointment; for metal was not found in the deeper 
levels, and the production, though remunerative, fell to its present 
level, and was not more than what may be considered normal. But 
this disappointment gave rise to such rooted distrust of mining enter- 
prise in the public mind that speculators, with pardonable and natural 
enterprise, took possession of the field, as indeed they had endeavored 
to do a few years before during the great production of gold in Cali- 
fornia and Australia, and by their efforts alone restrained the rapid 
diminution in the production of that metal. 

It was during this state of opinion in regard to silver that its demone- 
tization took place in Germany, where, apparently, there had been no 
cause for complaint, since the people, in general, had made no protest 
on the subject. This demonetization was due to reasons whose weight 
we are not in a position to estimate, and was, perhaps, connected with 
the desire to aggrandize the institutions of the recently established em- 
pire of which the Germans were so proud. 

Some years later other nations adopted the gold standard with the 
object of obtaining regularity in their relations with their neighbors, 
England and Germany. Finally Austria-Hungary has begun to adopt 
the gold standard, and this also has affected the price of silver, but 
without reasonable cause, since the change of standard will still take sev- 
eral years to be fully accomplished. It is necessary to obtain the gold 
required for carrying out the new arrangement, and, moreover, gold 
will not take the place of silver, since it will be substituted for paper 
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money only. It is also believed that the silver at present owned by 
Austria itself will be used for the coinage of small money and that there 
will be no surplus to be thrown upon the market. 

All these events have greatly contributed to the depreciation of sil- 
ver, but the resolution of the nations forming the Latin Union to coin 
no more silver has had still more influence. This measure was taken 
to avoid the sudden invasion of the silver demonetized in Germany and 
elsewhere, but there seems to be no longer any reasonable ground for 
it, since it may be stated that that silver has almost disappeared from 
the market, having been consumed or otherwise disposed of many years 
ago. Since then the depreciation has increased, and the efforts and 
great sacrifices made by the United States to restrain it seem on the 
contrary only to make it grow. 

The foregoing is our opinion on the causes which have produced the 
depreciation of silver, and we confine ourselves to submitting it for 
your consideration without attempting to deduce the consequences or 
to propose more or less radical remedies which, if it is possible, your 
good will and competence will discover for the purpose of attaining for 
the general good the happy result which we may anticipate from your 
labors. 

To help to form your opinion let us pass to the results of the depre- 
ciation of silver in the country for which we are delegates. 

At the time when the above events took us by surprise, silver (either 
coined or in bar) was our sole article of export and prescribed the lim- 
its of our import trade; for, except silver, we did not in 1873 export 
more than 6,000,000 piasters in vanilla, tobacco, coffee, skins, etc. 

The depreciation of silver, as it has appeared to foreign countries — 
for in our own country values have not perceptibly changed — has pro- 
duced an actual premium on exportation. Articles which were not 
exported formerly are sold now in the markets of Europe and the 
United States at a loss of 8, 10, or 15 per cent on the cost of their pro- 
duction and the expenses incurred, because compensation is found in 
the gain in exchange of 25 or 30 per cent corresponding to the depre- 
ciation of silver, and for this reason the export of articles other than 
silver has risen from $6,000,000 in 1873 to $27,000,000 in 1891. 

In view of these results we have reason to believe that, after a few 
years we shall be able to pay the value of our foreign imports in pro- 
duce of the country and in raw material, and perhaps even more than 
this; and that bur silver, of which the present production is 40,000,000 
piasters a year, will disappear from the European markets. You will 
judge whether this disappearance will be useful or injurious in Euro- 
pean transactions, especially in those which deal with Asia. 

But if silver remains in Mexico in larger quantities than it has hitherto 
done, productive employment for it must perforce be found. Agricul- 
ture will certainly be developed, but, considering the special circum- 
§tajices of the country, we thmk tb^t iudustrial work will be preferred. 
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The production of our own manufactures will cause a proportional 
diminution in the consumption of European manufactures, and will in 
time end by completely superseding some of them. This consequence 
of the increase in the currency of Mexico is already beginning to be 
realized. For a long time we have had if not many yet very important 
manufactures of cotton and woolen fabrics, of paper, etc., and their 
number has been increasing the last few years. Last October a manu- 
factory of cotton fabrics of all sorts was opened at Eio Blanco, near 
Orizavu, on the Mexican and Vera Cruz Eailway , the importance of which 
may be estimated by its having cost already above 6,000,000 piasters, 
that is to say, 25,000,000 francs. Besides this noteworthy example, we 
often find in our newspapers accounts of the establishment of new 
manufactures of various kinds; of metal foundries, some of them on a 
a large scale, as those begun two years ago at Monterey and at San 
Luis de Potosi, to utilize our argentiferous lead, banished fipom the United 
States by an almost prohibitive duty; of manufactories of soap, of 
Portland cement, and of many other articles. 

We are sure, then, that if our silver must desert the European mar- 
kets we can utilize it otherwise, though to reach that goal we must en- 
dure some years of inconvenience and trouble which are inevitable in 
the radical change of a long-standing and advantageous state of things. 
We shall have for many years the further use of our dollars in the 
markets of Asia, where for many years they will continue to be preferred 
to all other money. We shall be able to send them thither direct by 
the speedy completion, we hope next year, of the interoceanic railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuan tepee. This new route will considerably 
diminish the distance from Asia hot only for all American nations but 
also for those of western Europe. The pas»age also will have the ad- 
vantage of a much better climate than that of Panama and of the other 
interoceanic railways of America. 

We have now endeavored according to our promise to bring together 
the facts which should help you to form your opinion and to propose to 
your governments the means that you judge to be possible and desir- 
able to cure the evil produced among all nations in a greater or less 
degree by the depreciation of silver. We rei)eat that we have the full- 
est confidence that you will propose all that is compatible with the in- 
terests of the great nations you have the honor to represent and with 
sympathy for those who suffer from the causes we have enumerated. 

We hope also that your governments, who have shown the respect 
they entertain for you by sending you to this important Conference, 
will ratify the wise and benevolent measures that you will submit to 
them as the fruit of your enlightened and beneficent labors. 
The Delegates of Mexico: 

A. DB MiEB Y OeLIS, 

Joaquin D. Oasasus, 
F. Z. MfiNA. 
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FIFTH SESSION. 

Tuesday, December 6j 1892. 

Mr. Moiw?BFiOBE Levi in the chair. 

Present. — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenapp, and Mr. Habttjng. 

For Austria-Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevbnhulleb 
Metsch. 

For Belgium: Messrs. Montefiobe Levi, Devolder, Webek, A. 
Allabd, and Sainctelette. 

For Denmark: Mr. Fredekio G. Schack de Brockdobff. 

For Spain : His Excellency Mr. J. Surra y Rull, Messrs. J. Sanchez 
DE TocA, and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States: His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCbeary, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andbews. 

For France: Messrs. Tibabd, de Libon d'Aiboles, and de Fo- 
vtlle. 

For Great Bitain: Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, k. c. b., Sir 
0. Rivers Wilson, k. o. m. a., Sir William Houldsworth, Bart., 
Messrs. Alfred de Rothschild and Bebtbam Gubbee. 

For British India: General Stbachey and Sir Guilfobd L. Moles- 
wobth, k. c. i. e. 

For Greece : Mr. P. Mulle. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron de Renzis, Messrs. Simonelli 
and Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mieb y Celis, Don Joaquin D. Ca- 
SASUS, and Gen. Fbanoisoo Z. Mena. 

For Norway: Mr. Haobabd Bebneb. 

For the Netherlands: Messrs. Yan den Bebg and Boissevain. 

For Portugal: His Excellency Mr. d'Antas. 
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For Eoumania: His Excellency Mr. Bengesco. 

For Eussia: His Excellency Prince Ouroussoff and Mr. A.Eaf- 

PALOVIOH. 

For Sweden: Mr. Hans Forssell. 

For Switzerland: Messrs. Alphonse Eivier and Conrad Cramer- 
Prey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Caratheodory Effendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 

The session was opened at 2 o'clock. 

Sir EiVERS Wilson, Delegate of Great Britain, spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen : Before approaching the report of the committee, which 
is to be the subject of our deliberations to-day, I wish to say that the 
views which I shall have to put forward are entirely shared by my 
honorable colleague, Sir Charles Fremantle, and that I am speaking in 
his name as well as my own. 

In the first place, I desire to explain to the Conference the attitude of 
Her Maj esty's Government upon the monetary question. The invitation 
of the United States in its original form contemplated the meeting of a 
Conference to examine the possibility of establishing, by international 
agreement, a fixed relation between the values of the two precious met- 
als. Her Majesty's Government did not find it possible to accept an 
invitation conveyed in terms which might give rise to a misunderstand- 
ing by implying that the Government had some doubt as to the main- 
tenance of the monetary system which has been in force in Great Britain 
since 1816. At the same time, the commercial interests of Great Britain, 
as well as those of India and of the British possessions in the far East, 
where silver alone is used, did not allow Her Majesty's Government to 
view with indifference the drawbacks resulting from the fall and, more 
especially, from the fluctuation in the value of silver. Her Majesty's 
Government therefore accepted the invitation of the United States in 
its modified form; that is to say, to consider what measures, if any, 
could be adopted for the purpose of increasing the use of silver as cur- 
rency. The instructions which the Government has given to the repre- 
sentatives delegated in response to this invitation allow us great free- 
dom of action, but at the same time we are not authorized, either by 
speech or by vote, to bind our Government to any particular course of 
action. 

There can be no question, in our opinion, that all the governments 
who have sent representatives to this Conference, even those who have 
instructed their delegates to act with the greatest reserve, recognized 
the presence of a danger; otherwise there would be no justification for 
our presence here. 

What then is the danger which is exciting the public mind? A note 
of warning has reached us from the United States, and it is, to say the 
least, doubtful whether the United States Government can possibly 
continue indefinitely the gigantic efforts which it has made without 
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effect for so many years to maiDtam and to raise the price of silver. 
We need not inquire whether the policy which has governed the cur- 
rency legislation of the great Republic of the West was wise in its con- 
ception, but it can not be denied that it has not realized what was ex- 
pected from it, and that it is in a great measure the cause of the position 
in which we at present find ourselves. In any case the suspension of 
silver purchases by the Treasury of the United States has become the 
practical question of the day, and that event might under certain cir- 
cumstances, lead to the suspension of free coinage in India. What 
are the results to which this double action on the part of the great 
purchasers of silver might lead? Certain high authorities believe that 
the sudden cessation of the purchase of silver in the United States and 
the closing of the Indian mints, should these events actually occur, 
would lead to a heavy fall in silver and a disastrous disturbance of com- 
merce. Others, again, contend that the faU in silver has been already 
in a great measure discounted, and that the removal of the uncertainty 
which at present weighs upon the market would have a tranquilizing 
effect rather than the opposite, and would bring about that stability 
which is the great object in view. Considering these divergent ideas, 
what is the conclusion at which we should arrive? On the one hand, no 
doubt, a plan might be worked out which would be more or less a con- 
tinuation of the experiment of the United States — that is to say, an 
attempt to maintain artificially the demand for silver, in the hope of 
succeeding where the United States have failed; or, on the other hand, 
we may do nothing, leaving the ratio between gold and silver to settle 
itself under the influences of natural causes. 

The instructions which we have received from our Government re- 
quire us, before concluding that matters must be left as they are, to 
examine with the greatest care any plan which may be submitted for 
the purpose of extending the monetary use of silver. In order to avoid 
all misunderstanding I desire, on behalf of Sir Charles Fremantle and 
myself, to make in the face of this assembly our profession of faith. Our 
faith is that of the school of monometallism pure and simple. We do 
not admit that any other system than the single gold standard would 
be applicable in our country. Kow, the only plans which have as yet 
been studied by the Conference are those of Mr.Moritz Levy and Mr. de 
Eothschild, and we are willing to admit that the adoption whether of 
one or both of these plans would perhaps not be incompatible with the 
principles which we hold. But it is not enough that these schemes 
should be defensible in principle. Without entering at present upon 
the discussion of their merits or defects, we have to ask ourselves this 
question: Has either of those plans the least chance of meeting with 
such a preponderance of support as would justify the representatives 
of Great Britain in recommending Her Majesty's Government to take 
them into consideration? So far as concerns Mr. de Rothschild's plan, 
it can hardly be said that it has received such a measure of support. 
567a 3 , 
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This fact, apart from other considerations, is sufficient to decide ns to 
abstain from taking part in a discussion of detail which we know before- 
hand would be absolutely fruitless. There remains the proposal of Mr. 
Moritz Levy, which would involve the withdrawal of the half-sovereign. 
It would be equally useless for us to discuss this measure, since Great 
Britain would undoubtedly be unwilling to submit to the inconvenience 
of such a withdrawal unless it wore presented in conjunction with a 
plan offering advantages which all the powers would recognize. Other 
proposals will no doubt be put before us. It is possible that a plan 
may be formulated which will obtain the support of the Conference. 
Provided that such a plan were not in conflict with the principles which 
we have laid down, we can assure the Conference that it would receive 
the most serious consideration from the Government which we have 
the honor to represent. 

Sir William Houldswokth, Delegate of Great Britain, laid a pro- 
posal upon the table with the request that it be printed and referred 
to the committee.^ 

Agreed. 

Mr. McCreart, Delegate of the United States, read the following 
speech in English : 

Gentlemen : As one of the delegates of the United States of 
America to the International Monetary Conference I am much interested 
in its proceedings and I am encouraged by the diligence manifested 
and by the large attendance to hope for good results. 

When the monetary conference of 1878 first assembled at Paris, 
France, only twelve nations were represented, and when the monetary 
conference of 1881 first assembled at the same place only thirteen na- 
tions were represented, but when this Conference was first called to 
order on the 22d of November, 1892, in the beautiful and historical 
capital of Belgium, every seat was occupied and twenty nations were 
represented. This was conclusive evidence of the deep interest taken 
by the leading nations of the world in monetary questions. It proved 
also that the commercial relations of different countries grow firmer and 
more intimate as years roU by and that in the liberal spirit of our age 
governments and people can unite in candid discussion and friendly in- 
tercourse not only to preserve peace, but to promote its arts, encourage 
its manufactures, and increase its welfare. 

Political science shows that civilized nations constitute a great com- 
mercial commonwealth and that evils or disasters which cripple or 
iiyure one nation will eventually be felt by other nations connected 
with it by commercial intercourse; therefore both wisdom and patriot- 
ism require such international action as wiU preserve, if possible, the 
welfare of aU nations. 

1 Jn Appendix A to tlie minutes of t^e present sessioQ, 
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It is admitted by all that the monetary situation of the world causes 
serious disquietude and perhaps threatens disaster and that the rela- 
tion of gold and silver in respect to each other, has not been good for 
nearly two decades. 

Mr. Beernaert, Minister of Finance, in his address inaugurating this 
conference, appropriately declared " those who will find a remedy for 
the difficulties and perils of the present monetary situation will cer- 
tainly deserve well of humanity," and the distinguished President of 
this Conference, Mr. Montefiore Levy, in accepting his high office, said 
with much force that the delegates had assembled to find, if it exists, 
"a means of mitigating by a more general use of silver in monetary cir- 
culation the serious inconveniences from which all civilized nations suf- 
fer in various degrees." Whether the monetary situation has been 
produced by the demonetization of silver in Germany or the limita- 
tion of coinage by the nations of the Latin Union, or by the increased 
production of silver in the world, as has been alleged, or by other 
causes, the fact remains the same and a remedy is imperatively needed 
to remove the evil from which the nations of the world are suffering. 

I appreciate the attention given by M. Alfred de Eothschild, of the 
British delegation, to the important business of this Conference, and I 
am glad that he is so impressed with the necessity for some action con- 
cerning monetary questions that he has suggested a "palliative" for 
existing conditions. His eminence as a financier and his prominence as 
an advocate of the gold standard gives to his proposition unusual im- 
portance, and illustrates the gravity of the currency crisis in Great 
Britain as well as in Europe. 

I can not, however, support the plan as presented by him. I can 
not agree that it is a just or proper remedy for the American Govern- 
ment to continue to purchase silver bullion to the extent of 54,000,000 
of ounces yearly, at a price not exceeding 100 cents on the dollar on the 
condition that European powers make yearly purchases amounting to 
£5,000,000 sterling for five years, at a price not exceeding 43^. per 
ounce standard, and if silver should rise above that price the pur- 
chases for the time being to be immediately suspended. 

I can not quite see why we in America should be required to pay, if 
necessary, 100 cents to the dollar while European powers only pay not 
exceeding 73 cents to the dollar, while their purchases stop if silver 
should rise above that price. Under such circumstances it seems an 
unequal distribution that we should be expected to purchase double the 
quantity of silver contemplated for Europe. 

The object of the Conference should be not to fix a price which will 
keep silver below par but to enlarge the use of silver and restore to it 
the parity value it had with gold prior to 1873, when it was first out- 
lawed. 

The statement of Mr. de Rothschild — that "if the Conference should 
break up without arriving at any definite result there would be a 
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depreciation in the value of silver frightfal to contemplate, and out of 
which a monetary panic might ensue," is very significant, but his plan 
seems insufficient to meet the grave situation he presents and inade- 
quate as a remedy for decreasing prices and distressed agriculture. The 
complaints of English Chambers of Commerce, the recent statement of 
Archbishop Walsh that "the adoption of bimetallism or of some 
similar remedy, if there be a similar remedy, is, I am convinced, a 
matter of imperative necessity— that is, if the agricultural tenants of 
Ireland are not to be driven to inevitable ruin,'' and the speech of Mr. 
Balfour, one of the ablest and most distinguished members of the 
British Parliament, in which, among other things, he said, "I believe 
the bimetallic solution is possible and adequate. * * * I do say 
that the instrument of exchange which you actually have is a bad 
instrument, and I offer you for your acceptance an instrument which, 
if not perfect, is at all events practicable, and is incomparably better 
than any which you are likely to obtain by any other means of which 
I have any knowledge, -' present the situation in Great Britain. It de- 
mands and will receive after awhile broader recognition and a better 
remedy than that suggested by Mr. de Eothschild. I now wish to call 
the attention of the Conference to another plan which has been presented 
for consideration. 

The President of the United States of America proposed an Inter- 
national Monetary Conference, in accordance with an act of Congress 
which declared that the object of the Conference is to secure interna- 
tionally a fixity of relative value between gold and silver as money by 
means of a common ratio between those metals, with free mintage at 
such ratio. 

The delegates of the United States are ready, therefore, to cooperate 
with the delegates of other nations in a candid and earnest effort to 
maintain the monetary functions of both metals, and to this end, after 
submitting the general plan of bimetallism favored by the United States 
of America, we have submitted also the plan favored by us as delegates, 
which is as follows : 

1. That the reestablishment and maintenance of a fixed parity be- 
tween gold and silver, and the continued use of both as coined money 
of full debt-paying power, would be productive of important benefits to 
the world. 

2. That these ends can be accomplished by removing the legal re- 
strictions which now exist on the coinage of silver into full legal-tender 
money, and restoring, by international agreement, the parity of value 
between the metals which existed prior to 1873, at such ratio as maybe 
decided upon by this Conference. 

3. That the essential provision of such an international arrangement 
should be — 

/ (a) Unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver into money of full 
j debt-paying power. 
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(b) Fixing the ratio in coinage between the two metals. 

(c) Establishing a uniform charge (if any) to the public for the manu- i 
facture of gold and silver coins. 

This is a plain business proposition. If adopted, necessary details 
can be easily arranged. It announces no new theory. It proposes no 
untried system. It only opens the way for a return to the time-tried 
and time-honored system under which gold and silver for so many 
years were at i>ar and were equal instruments of exchange. Acts of 
Parliament, laws of Congress, edicts of monarchs, have changed the 
relative value of gold and silver. If silver is restored to all of its 
former privileges and power as money by international agreement, on a 
fair and just ratio, the parity of value between the metals will soon be 
established. 

It should be understood that the American delegates have no power 
to bind their country. We are authorized to consult with the members 
of the Conference for the purpose of elucidating or solving an important 
problem, and if we agree on a solution we will report the result to our 
Government, and Congress will take such action and give such validity 
to the work as seems proper. 

That the situation in my country may be fully known, it is proper 
that I should say that the two great political parties of the United 
States have recently been involved in a struggle for supremacy. The 
election was held on the 8th of November, and Mr. Cleveland, the 
Democratic candidate, was elected President, but he will not be in- 
augurated as President until March 4, 1893. I am a Democrat, and I 
supported Mr. Cleveland when he was first elected President in 1884, 
and I supported him at the late election, and I believe our people, 
without regard to political parties, will generally indorse the plan sub- 
mitted by the American delegates. 

On July 14, 1890, the silver bullion law now in force in the United 
States was passed. This act compels the Secretary of the Treasury 
to purchase, from time to time, silver bullion to the aggregate amount 
of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered each month, 
at the market price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure 
silver, and to issue in payment for such purchases of bullion Treasury 
notes of the United States in sums not less than$l nor more than $1,000. 
These Treasury notes are redeemable on demand in coin, and when so 
redeemed may be reissued. Other statutes declare that it is the settled 
purpose and policy of the United States to maintain silver and gold in 
circulation at par with each other. 

This law is not entirely satisfactory to either party. The National 
Eepublican platform adopted at Minneapolis, June 9, 1892, declares: 

'^The American people from tradition and interest favor bimetallism, and the Repub- 
lican party demands the use of both gold and silver as standard money, with such 
restrictions and under such provisions, to be determined by legislation, as will secure 
the maintenance of the parity of value of the two metals, so that the purchasing 
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and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at 
all times eq[ual/' and commends '^ the wise and patriotic steps already taken by our 
Gk)vernment to secure an International Conference to adopt such measures as will 
insure a parity of value between gold and silver for use as money throughout the 
world." 

The National Democratic platform adopted at Chicago, June 22, 
1892, opposes the silver bullion act of 1890 and declares it is fraught 
with possibilities of danger in the future which should make all of its 
supporters as well as its authors anxious for its speedy repeal, and as- 
serts: 

We hold to the use of both gold and silver as the standard money of the country 
and to the coinage of both gold and silver without discriminating against either 
metal or charge for mintage, but the dollar unit of coinage of both metals must be 
of equal intrinsic and exchangeable value or be adjusted through international 
agreement, or by such safeguards of legislation as shall insure the maintenance of 
the parity of the two metals and the equal power of every dollar at all times in the 
markets and in the payment of debts ; and we demand that all paper currency shall 
be kept at a par with and redeemable in such coin, and we insist upon this policy as 
especially necessary for the protection of the farmers and laboring classes, the first 
and most defenseless victims of unstable money and a fluctuating currency. 

Speaking for myself only, I express the opinion that the silver law 
known as the act of 1890 now in force in my country will be repealed. 
It is possible this will be done at the present session of Congress. If 
not this session, I believe it will certainly be repealed at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. 

I have presented the situation in the United States on silter coinage 
and the declarations made by each of the great political parties when 
their respective candidates for President were nominated, so that the 
members of this Conference may understand exactly where we stand 
and know that both of the great political parties favor bimetallism. 

The delegates of the United States are not induced to present their 
plan or to attend this Conference by the fact that ours is a large silver- 
producing country. The Constitution of the United States confers on 
Congress the power to coin money and prohibits the States from coin- 
ing money or from making anything but gold and silver coin a tender 
in payment of debts. Hence both gold and silver became the specie 
currency of our country from the very organization of our Government. 

The first mint act adopted by our Congress in 1792 provided for the 
free coinage of both gold and silver on a perfect equality, and long be- 
fore silver was produced in appreciable quantities in our country we 
had what is called the double standard. The United States as a nation 
has no interest in the working of silver mines or gold mines. Our Gov- 
ernment has no royalty on silver or gold mines and raises no taxes from 
such products. 

Our recent census shows the total value of the products of our agri- 
culture, our industries, our iron, copper, and lead mines, and our 
forests, to have been in one year (1890) $13,000,000,000, while the 
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average production of silver for the last five years in the United States 
amounted annually to $50,000,000, commercial value. Our production 
of corn in 1891 is valued at $836,000,000 in round numbers; wheat, 
$513,000,000; oats, $232,000,000; cotton, $302,000,000. The product of 
pig iron alone in the year 1890 was $151,000,000, or more than double 
the value of the product of our silver mines, and the product of our 
coal in the same year was $171,000,000, which is three times the value 
of the product of our silver mines, and our external commerce is be- 
coming more extensive every year. As stated substantially by Senator 
Allison, it is to our interest and the happiness and prosperity of 
the people to extend our production and enlarge our commerce; com- 
pared with them the products of our silver mines are not important, 
but the value of silver affects all of these products, all values and all 
exchanges of them, and it is because of the desire of our people and 
of our law-making power tx) rectify this evil and to increase the money 
use of silver, and thus add to our prosperity and to the prosperity of 
other nations, that we are here. 

The monetary conference of 1878 declared "that it is necessary to 
maintain in the world the monetary functions of silver as well as those 
of gold.'' After the lapse of fourteen years the truth of this statement 
is clearer and more impressive than ever before. 

The demand for the enlarged use of silver grows with the world's 
growth in business and trade. The progress of the present age, the 
immense development of every kind, the numerous railways operated 
in both hemispheres, and the great fleets of ships laden with the com- 
merce of the world, the telegraph lines making all commercial centers 
one market, and the rapidly growing tendency to international unity 
imperatively require large and ever increasing amounts of money. 

The stock of gold now in the world nor the anticipated supplies from 
the mines is not sufficient to meet the demand. In the United States 
of America, the largest gold-producing country of the world, the prod- 
uct of gold in 1891 was $33,000,000. In the year 1878 the product of 
gold in the United States was $51,000,000; in 1877 it was $46,000,000, 
and in 1886 it was $35,000,000. Last year it was $18,000,000 less than 

The annual production of gold in the world in the year 1890 was 

$120,000,000. • . ^ ^ . ^ 

If from the world's annual product of gold there is deducted 
$60 000 000, which, according to Mr. Burchard and Dr. Soetbeer, is the 
annual consumption of gold in arts and manufactures, there remains 
but $60,000,000 as annual product in gold. I presume no candid and 
well-informed person will claim that this amount is sufficient to meet 
the increasing demands of the world. 
Mr. Goschen has well said: 

A campaign against silver would be extremely dangerons even for conntries with 
a cold standard. * * * if aU States should resolve on the adoption of a gold 
standard would there be sufficient gold for the purpose without a tremendous crisis f 
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It is believed the product of silver miniDg has reached a maximum 
in the United States of America and perhaps in the world. I u the last 
five years the average production has been about fifty millions per 
annum, commercial value, and the Director of our Mint, Mr. Leech, esti- 
mates a decrease this year of $6,000,000. The commercial value of tne 
products of the silver mines of the world for the last five years has 
averaged in round numbers $120,000,000 per annum. From this must 
be deducted $25,000,000, the annual consumption of silver in arts and 
manufactures. This leaves only $60,000,000 of gold and $95,000,000 of 
silver to be distributed annually among the nations of the world, with the 
amount annually consumed in arts and manufactures increasing every 
year. 

It is interesting to note in this connection, after all that has been said 
about the rapid increase of silver and its fluctuations, that it can be 
quite clearly shown that the supply of gold has increased proportion- 
ately more than silver in the last forty-four years taken together, which 
embraces the period of marked increase of gold and silver, and that 
silver has fluctuated less than gold when compared with the prices of 
commodities. 

In monetary questions there are certain axiomatic facts which have 
been repeatedly asserted which are self-evident. Among these one of 
the most important is that the amount of money circulating in the 
country fixes the price of all property and labor which are exchanged 

for money. 

Another is that the law of supply and demand applies as well to 
money as to all other things of value, so that if the amount of money is 
diminished in a country the reduced amounts will have the same pur- 
chasing power and will buy as much land, labor, and the products of 
labor as the larger amount would have bought before it was reduced. 

The owners and holders of money, bonds, and mortgages are directly 
interested in reducing the volume of money, because it increases the 
purchasing power of their money or its equivalent. But the interests 
of the farmer, the laborer, and the producer demand a constantly in- 
creasing volume of money, because the rate of such increase regulates 
the price of property and the wages of labor. The shrinking volume of 
money and the decreasing prices so much complained of unquestion- 
ably have a tendency to concentrate wealth and to enrich the few and 
impoverish the many, j I believe gold monometallism helps the few who 
are rich, but hurts the masses. It makes gold more valuable and every- 
thingelse, including silver, of less value. There is in volume nearly an 
equal amount of gold and silver in the world. When silver is stricken 
down the amount of coin is reduced, and the result must be a dimin- 
ished per capita amount of money and consequent shrinkage of values. 

If decreasing prices and depressed markets continue long capital 
will finally be affected and it will find many of its channels of useful- 
ness and profit closed. It is the real interest of capital everywhere 
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that prosperity should bless all classes and that every industry should 
be remunerative. The time has come when the law-making powers of 
the world and the money-owning powers too should awaken to the fact 
that all people have rights and that all proper steps should be taken 
that will benefit the great mass of mankind and push industrial, com- 
mercial, agricultural, and financial interests all forward together. 

In conclusion, I desire to say that I believe the best aim of this Inter- 
national Monetaiy Conference should be the general remonetization of 
silver and unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver into money of 
fall debt-paying power, with a permanent international ratio between 
the two metals of 15J to 1 or 16 to 1, knd I prefer the latter. This, in 
my opinion, is the system which will give monetary unity and stability 
of the value of money and furnish the best remedy of which I have j 
any knowledge for existing evils with which all civilized nations are | 
now suffering. 

Mr. DE EoTH&CHiLD, Delegate of Great Britain, informed the meet- 
ing that after the important declaration of the honorable Delegate of 
the United States, he considered it his duty, out of respect to the Con- 
ference, to withdraw the plan which he had had the honor to lay before 
it. He took this opportunity of thanking all the delegates for the good 
will and sympathy with which they had received his modest contribu- 
tion to the solution of the complex and difficult problem which was 
before them. 

The honorable Delegate from Great Britain added that he was anxious 
not to waste the valuable time of the Conference. He had not submitted 
his plan to the United States delegates before handing it in, but he had 
sounded them on the subject, and had believed that his proposal would 
be of a kind to give them satisfaction. One of them had just pro- 
nounced against the adoption of the plan, and it only remained for him 
to withdraw it. 

He felt bound to express once more his most lively gratitude for the 
manner in which his intervention had been received. 

The President thanked Mr. de Rothschild in the name of the Con- 
ference for the attempt which he had made to find a ground of agree- 
ment. Before declaring that the plan was no longer to be included in 
the discussion, he asked whether any member of the Conference desired 
to assume this proposal, which had been under examination by the 
committee, and which had only just begun to be discussed in ftill 
session. 

Mr. Sanchez de Toca thought it necessary to bring out clearly two 
points which followed from the withdrawal of Mr. de Rothschild's pro- 
posal. 

In the first place, he pointed out that Mr. de Rothschild's proposal 
was no longer the exclusive property of its author. It had become a 
part of the report of the committee, in which were included also other 
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proposals of great value, and in particular the proposal for the with* 
drawal of small notes. This proposal ought still to be discussed; and 
even after the withdrawal of Mr. de Eothschild's proposal there re- 
mained other points of importance to be debated. 

In any case, as Mr, de Rothschild's plan appeared to be finally ex- 
cluded from the discussion, he thought it his duty, in the name of his 
entire delegation, to indicate very precisely what their attitude with 
regard to it would have been. 

He would refrain from dwelling upon the introduction which Mr. de 
Rothschild had prefixed to his plan, or upon the comments of the com- 
mittee, and would confine himself to the text of the proposal. The 
text, in the form in which it was drawn up and in its essential points, 
deserved the complete approval of the Conference. It showed, in fact, 
a tendency towards raising the value of silver the necessity for which 
was felt by public opinion in Spain with almost as great unanimity as 
in the United States. The Spanish Government had accepted the in- 
vitation of the United States not merely out of courtesy, but with the 
most lively desire to cooperate in adopting a satisfactory solution. 
The Government had contemplated the possibility of an agreement be- 
tween the nations upon the monetary problems which are a subject of 
such deep interest to all countries and to all classes of society. 

Whatever the results of the Conference might be, he was anxious to 
say, since opportunity had offered, that Spain would attach a high 
value to the initiative taken by the United States, and to the courteous 
hospitality of the Belgian Government. 

The Spanish delegates in laying before their Government the line of 
conduct which they proposed to follow, had pointed out that, as no 
concrete pi-oposal had yet been made, they considered that the best 
mode of interpreting the opinion of Spain would be to receive favorably, 
in principle, any proposal tending to raise the price of silver. This 
tendency was to be found in Mr. de Rothschild's proposal, though in 
other respects, perhaps, it was inadequate. The Spanish delegates 
therefore would have voted in its favor, though at the same time re- 
taining the hope of seeing other proposals made in the course of the 
discussion, proposals which might give a prospect of more ample results. 

Mr. de Rothschild's scheme had been charged with being no more 
than a single palliative. It was precisely because of its empirical 
character that it could be taken into consideration without giving rise 
to purely theoretical discussions. It must not be forgotten that, in all 
countries and in the world's market, the monetary question could not 
escape from this argument in a circle r^ Silver was depreciated because 
there was not free coinage; and the nations would not have free coin- 
age because of the depreciation of silver. If by empirical measures, 
more or less open to discussion, it were possible to maintain and sub- 
sequently to raise the price of silver, a decisive step would have been 
made towards the final solution of the problem. 
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If then the proi)osal of Mr. de Rothschild was no longer to be in- 
clnded in the debate, it still remained to discuss the other points of 
the report. The examination of those points might lead to a practical 
result of great importance. 

The Pbesedent remarked that at the present moment the only ques- 
tion was with regard to the withdrawal of Mr. de Rothschild's proposal. 
The report of the committee dealt with other proposals, which would, 
as a matter of course, remain under discussion. He thought it right to 
state that the committee was already in possession of a proposal of the 
honorable Mr. Tietgen; that the proposal just handed in by Sir Wil- 
liam Houldsworth would be brought before it; and that other plans 
might still be presented. The work of the Conference could, therefore, 
usefully be continued. 

As no one requested to speak in order to assume Mr. de Rothschild's 
proposal, the President announced the opening of the discussion upon 
Mr. Moritz Levy's proposaL 

Mr. Van den Berg, Delegate of the li^etlierlands, read the follow- 
ing speech: 

Mr. de Rothschild's plan having been withdrawn, all that we have 
left of our committee's report is the examination of the Moritz Levy 
plan. But considering the declaration of the President, which appears 
in the minutes of the last meeting, to the effect that there must be full 
liberty to treat the question from a general point of view, I do not 
think that I shall be out of order in submitting for your consideration 
a few remarks, of a general but at the same time of a practical char- 
acter, which are suggested to my mind by Mr. Currie's speech. 

I do not think that I am mistaken as to the meaning of that remarkable 
speech if I sum it up thus, in a few words : There is enough gold in the 
world and matters will arrange themselves if they are allowed to take 
their own course. Do not let us obstruct by artificial devices the 
natural course of events. Let all nations try to keep their finances 
sound and a good monetary policy will naturally follow. 

Let us admit for a moment, gentlemen, that the honorable delegate 
of Great Britain is right, that there is an absolute abundance of gold 
and that, as I heard one of my colleagues on the committee say, we 
are swimming in gold, because the cellars of all the central banks of 
Europe are fall of it; but why, then, I ask do the advocates of gold, 
the monometallists, shrink from the natural and inevitable consequences 
of their theory and of their principle? 

The virtue of a principle, in my opinion, is in its practical applica- 
tion. It is no use to say, " Perish our colonies, but preserve our prin- 
ciple." I do not subscribe to such a doctrine, and I am suspicious of a 
principle, when I am not prepared to accept full and complete respon- 
sibility for all its results. From this point of view, in the name of my 
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colleague and of a very large majority of my countrymen, I accept 
freely and without any reservations the consequences of our bimetallic 
theory. We in Holland are unanimous in the belief that should an in- 
ternational bimetallic agreement admit gold and silver to free coinage 
at a fixed ratio, the union between the two metals would be reestab- 
lished and would be maintained on a fixed basis, as in fact it was main- 
tained during nearly three-quarters of a century, in spite of the ex- 
treme variations in the production of gold and silver, respectively, 
which took place in that period. I need not remind you, gentlemen, 
that from 1800 to 1820 silver yielded 75 per cent and gold 25 per cent 
only of the total value of the precious metals produced. Gradually 
the production of gold increased, while the production of silver contin- 
ually diminished relatively to the production of the yellow metal; 
until, after the discovery of the Californian and Australian mines, the 
two metals arrived at a position exactly the reverse of that which I 
have just mentioned, for it was gold that now yielded 75 per cent of 
the world's production, while silver sunk to 25 per cent, and took the 
place which gold had occupied half a century before. 

Well, notwithstanding this complete inversion of the respective pro- 
duction of the two metals, the ratio between gold and silver remained 
nearly fixed and steady, and I believe that that ratio would have been 
maintained permanently if the use of silver had not been proscribed by 
legislative enactments. It must be admitted that the increase in the 
production of silver, of which we hear so much, has only a very slight 
importance in comparison with the development in the production of 
gold toward the middle of the century which is now approaching its 
close. 

These are the considerations, gentlemen, which strengthen us in our 
bimetallic faith, and which make us willing to accept, as I said, without 
any reservation, all its consequences. But how do our opponents stand 
with regard to the principles on which they profess to base their opin- 
ions? 

I need not point out, gentlemen, that the principle of gold monomet- 
allism presupposes a currency system of the kind which is to be found 
at the present time in England, and nowhere else. Under this princi- 
ple gold is the sole legal tender and silver coins are not legal tender to 
more than a certain very limited amount. The system of the " limp- 
ing standard " {Halon boiteux), which is in force at the present time in 
all European countries — that is to say, in the countries of the Latin 
Union, in Germany, and in Holland — is directly opposed to the princi- 
ples upheld by the monometallists. I ask you, gentlemen, whether 
among the advocates of monometallism there is a single one who would 
dare to take upon himself the responsibility for the results of his prin- 
ciple, and to urge the demonetization of the enormous masses of silver 
coin which stiU circulate as " legal tender,^' as lawful money, in France, 
Belgium, Italy, Germany, Holland, and elsewhere. 
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This is not the moment to occupy your attention with statistical de- 
tails. You are probably all aware that, according to the researches of 
our learned colleague, Mr. de Foville, the amount of silver coin at pres- 
ent circulating in France is estimated at 2,000,000,00(1 or 2,500,000,000 
francs, and I shall certainly not be erring on the side of exaggertion 
if I estimate at 3,500,000,000 or 4,000,000,000 the circulation of silver 
coin of full legal tender in the whole of Europe and in the colonies of 
certain countries; as, for example, those of the Netherlands. 

Let us give every advantage to the gold party, and concede that the 
withdrawal of these enormous masses of silver might be carried out 
without difficulty, and that it would be easy to find all the gold neces- 
sary for replacing the silver, which, according to the doctrine of the 
monometaUists, must sooner or later vanish from circulation. But even 
in that case we should not have solved the great problem on which we 
are engaged, since it is not with European countries only that we are 
concerned. The question is not a European question merely, but a 
cosmopolitan question, which intimately concerns the interests of all 
nations, whether civilized or more or less barbarous. 

In expressing this view I touch upon the side of the monetary ques- 
tion with which I have been specially concerned since that question 
first arose. I need not remind you, gentlemen, of the important part 
which phrases often play, in political questions. In the monetary ques- 
tion, as was justly remarked by Mr. Vrolik, one of the delegates of the 
Netherlands at the Monetary Conference of 1881, people have been car- 
ried away by one of those sounding phrases which are quoted and re- 
quoted until in the end everybody repeats them without having formed 
any clear idea as to whether they are true or not. The phrase in this 
case is that gold should be the standard of the rich and civilized na- 
tions, silver that of the nations which are backward and uncivilized — 
that, in a word, gold is for western peoples, silver for eastern. 

It is against this phrase, this proposition if you like, that I have al- 
ways contended. For more than thirty years I have been occupied 
with monetary questions in general, and the posts which I have filled 
in the Dutch East Indies, as well as my present position at the head of 
the Bank of the Netherlands, have enabled me to study the monetary 
^question under nearly all its aspects and in all its relations. ( During 
the whole of that time I have remained constant to the doctrine that 
of all the functions which money performs in the social organism, the 
most important is that which it performs as to the standard of value. 
Whatever importance may attach to the use of money as a means of 
exchange between individuals and between nations, and whatever pref- 
erence may, as civilization advances, be given to the use of gold or to 
the use of silver, the supremely important point is that the standard of 
value, which exercises an influence upon all social and commercial re- 
lations, as wa5 so well pointed out by our distinguished and courteous 
"^president in the speech which he made on taking the chair^ should 
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preserve, not an absolute stability, for tliat would be contrary to the 
nature of things, but as great a relative stability as possible. 

It was on these lines that more than sixteen years ago I contested 
the proposition put forward by the lamented Victor Bonnet, in an arti- 
cle on the depreciation of silver which appeared in the Journal dea 
^conomistes for December, 1875, to the effect that "the gold standard 
is in no way suited to the countries of the Far East, and that those 
countries ought not to be included among the competitors who will 
have to struggle for their share in the annual production of that metal.'^ 

My answer was contained in a letter dated Batavia, March 30, 1876. 
I refrain from inflicting it upon you, as it is rather long, but I hope the 
Conference will agree to its reproduction in extenso as an appendix to 
the minutes of the present session.^ In that letter I endeavored to 
prove that the East could not withdraw with impunity from the gen- 
eral economic laws which govern the currency in the civilized countries 
of Europe 5 that there, as here, the nature of things is opposed to the 
maintenance, as measure of value, of a metal subject to, continual and 
violent oscillations in value; and that the East would find itself com- 
pelled to follow the general movement towards gold in order to escape 
from profound disturbances in its internal ecouomic situation and in 
its commercial and financial relations with foreign countries. 

And now, gentlemen, I ask you whether any prediction was evermore 
completely fulfilled. We see British India struggling against the dif- 
ficulties and dangers which have been produced by the inaction of their 
Government with respect to the measures which it might, and, in my 
opinion, should have taken, in order to insure the monetary standard 
of the country against the fluctuations and oscillations which have 
long disturbed all business and all social relations. We know that the 
British Government has been compelled to open an inquiry to obtain 
information upon the present monetary position in India, and we have 
been informed by the declaration of Sir Guilford Molesworth, one of 
the Indian delegates, that very serious attention is at present being 
given to the measures which should be taken for establishing the cur- 
rency system of India on the same basis as that of England — namely, 
upon a gold basis. 

Under these conditions, gentlemen, even supposing that no change is 
made in the present monetary policy of the United States, is it still 
possible to maintain the doctrine, I will not say of the abundance, but 
of the sufficiency of gold for the monetary use of the nations'? For my 
part, I am firmly convinced of the contrary. I can not contemplate the 
future without terror, if we persevere in the path which Europe has 
unfortunately entered, by abandoning and proscribing silver, and by 
relying upon gold alone for international exchanges. It is true, as the 
great poet Victor Hugo said, that "the future rests with no man; the 
future rests with God;'' but of one thing I, for my part, am sure: that 

>See Appendix B to the minutes of the present session. 
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universal monometallism is, by the nature of thiDgs, an unattainable 
Utopia, and that universal bimetallism is the only safeguard against 
the fatal results of the operation which monometallists propose to per- 
form in the social organism, namely, to cut off the silver arm in order 
to cure the gold arm. 

In borrowing this jest from the immortal author of the ^^Malade 
imaginairej^ J run the risk of being told that I am too anxious about 
an imaginary malady of the body social; but Mr. Allard's remarkable 
speech at our last meeting gave you the diagnosis of what appears to 
me to be a very grave and serious disease; and for the moment I can 
not do better than indorse his admirable exposition. 

Sib W. HouLDSWOETfi, Delegate of Great Britain, read in English 
the following speech : 

I do not know that any apology is necessary on the part of any dele- 
gate to this Conference who rises to take part in its discussions. But 
I may perhaps be allowed to say that under ordinary circumstances I 
should have been quite content to allow one or more of my colleagues 
from Great Britain to represent the opinion of our country on the ques- 
tion submitted for your consideration. I feel, however, that in more 
respects than one I occupy a peculiar position, and that on that account 
I have an individual responsibility laid upon me which I can not de- 
volve upon others or share with my friends who sit beside me. The 
declaration which has just been made by my colleague makes it all the 
more necessary that I should speak on this occasion. In the first place, 
lam, from my position and antecedents, more peculiarly identified with 
industrial and commercial life than any of my honorable colleagues, 
and I need scarcely stay to remark that it is industry and commerce in 
their widest aspects which are most vitaUy interested in and will be 
most profoundly affected by the decisions at which this Conference 
arrives. In the second place, I have had the honor and the responsi- 
bility of sitting upon both of those important Commissions in England, 
which were appointed specially to examine into questions intimately 
connected with that which we are called upon to discuss here. I refer 
to the Eoyal Commission on the Depression of Trade, which sat in 1885, 
and the Gold and SUver Commission which sat in 1887-'88. 

Now, with regard to the first of these Commissions, without going 
into details, I feel bound to bring before this Conference certain con- 
clusions which appear in the reports. The origin of the Commission 
was the widespread feeling in Great Britain, even so far back as fifteen 
years ago, that a deep and abnormal depression of trade had set in, 
which, unlike previous depressions, showed no signs of recovery. All 
available statistics were brought before us, and a large body of evi- 
dence was taken. Conflicting opinions were expressed both as to the 
extent and as to the causes of the depression; but at last these five 
definite conclusions were arrived at: 

(1) That the depression dated from the year 1873 or thereabouts. 
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(2) That it extended to nearly every branch of industry, including 
agriculture, manufactures, and mining, and that it was not confined to 
England, but had been experienced to a greater or less degree in all 
the industrial countries of the world. 

(3) That it appeared to be closely connected with the serious fall in 
general prices, which even then was most observable, though it has 
since been more strongly marked, resulting in the diminution — in some 
cases even the total loss— of profit, and consequent irregularity of em- 
ployment to the wage earners. 

(4) That the duration of the depression has been most unusual and 
abnormal. 

(5) That no adequate cause for this state of things was discoverable, 
unless it could be found in some general dislocation of values caused 
by currency changes, and which would be capable of affecting an area 
equal to that which the depression of trade covered. 

It was in consequence of this report, and at the express recommenda- 
tion of the Depression of Trade Commissioners themselves, that the Gold 
and Silver Eoyal Commission was appointed to examine into the " recent 
changes in the relative values of the precious metals." I wiU not dwell 
on the report of that second Commission, as I feel sure its main conclu- 
sions are within the knowledge of most if not all the delegates at this 
Conference. It will be enough to say that it Confirmed the findings of 
the previous Commission as to the date of the disturbance, as to the 
fall in prices, as to the effect of such fall upon all industries; and, in 
addition, it revealed the serious consequences which had resulted from 
the destruction of that par of exchange between silver and gold at 
about 15 J to 1 which had practically existed uninterruptedly for seventy 
years before 1873, the disruption of which had dislocated, embarrassed, 
and to some extent destroyed the trade between silver-using and gold- 
using countries, and turned legitimate commerce into little better than 
gambling. 

ISTow, my honorable colleague, Mr. Bertram Currie, has told you that 
'^ cheap goods, not dear goods," have always been held to be the condi- 
tions of profitable trade. How, then, does he account for the fact that 
during the last eighteen years an unprecedented fall in prices has taken 
place (not less than 30 per cent as measured by seven independent sets 
of index numbers), and yet there never was a time when, by the testi- 
mony of all engaged in agriculture, manufacturing, and other trades, 
confirmed by the reports of two Eoyal Commissions in England and 
by investigations elsewhere, the profit-earning power of every industry 
had more seriously and persistently declined, leading, as such a state 
of things must inevitably and ultimately lead, " to irregularity of em- 
ployment, serious reduction in the rate of wages in every department 
of industry, accompanied by strikes and lockouts and short time?" It 
is perfectly true that, before the great dislocation of values caused by 
currency changes in 1873, " cheap goods " (though I can not admit they 
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were ever the <^ conditions under which profitable trade ^ existed) did 
lead to profitable trade subsequently. Consumption was increased and 
prices again rose up to or above their previous level. Then as a result 
of previous cheapness there was profitable trade. In the old days in 
Lancashire, before 1873, when we had (as we have had for the last five 
years) cheap cotton, cheap bread, and cjieap money, an advent of good 
times was as surely expected and as surely came as sunrise in the 
morning. 

But notwithstanding that we have enjoyed these advantages for a 
considerable time, we are still in the night of depressed trade. Is it not 
apparent, on my friend's own showing, that a new factor has appeared 
in the world of industry t Things are not as they were. The reason is 
plain; the foundation has given way upon which trade rests. The 
standard of value has been altered, and it is to rectify " the error in the 
compass'' that we are here to-day. Cheapness, it should be remem- 
bered, is a relative term. There is no such thing as positive cheap- 
ness. If the price of everything falls you may call it "cheapness" if 
you will, but no one is benefited. If the fall were uniform and simul- 
taneous, including all commodities and services, in the same proportion 
and at the same time — ^rents on the one hand and labor on the other, 
previous obligations as well as new ones — ^then no one would be injured. 
It is only a matter of more or fewer counters. But when the proportion 
between money on the one hand and the things measured by money on 
the other hand is changed, no matter from what cause, the fall of prices, 
which must and does occur, is unfortunately not uniform and not simul- 
taneous, though no doubt it ultimately, over a long space of time, will 
be general. Hence comes the injustice and the evils of an unstable 
standard of value. The returns of the industrial classes are diminished 
without those simultaneous adjustments of fixed charges, which could 
alone make such a change harmless. 

I agree with my honorable friend that it is not the quantity of silver i 
and gold which makes the wealth of a nation. It is its industries, and j 
if, by an appreciation of the standard of value, the burdens of fixed I 
charges upon industry are increased, while the money returns are de- : 
creased, the inevitable eftect must be to paralyze and weaken that power i 
of creating wealth upon which the prosperity of a nation depends. We j 
are told that the banking system of England is perfect. I am not con- 1 
cemed at this moment to deny it. But it is not the banking system ( 
which makes England prosperous. It is her industries and her com- 1 
merce. What we want is a perfect system of currency, upon which those j 
industries and this commerce may rest securely, and upon whose sta- 1 
bility they can rely. 

The working classes of England now plainly see this to be a neces- 
sity. Hence the growing strength of the demand for international 
monetary reform, which is finding a response in many influential quar- 
ters. I may refer as a striking illustration of this to Mr. Balfour's re- 
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cent speech at Manchester, followed by Archbishop Walsh's weighty 
and lucid communication just conveyed to the press. This demand will 
be urged with increasing earnestness, and must ultimately receive the 
attention it deserves. 

What is necessary for England is equally necessary for all the indus- 
trial nations of the world. Tl^eir interests in this matter are identical. 
Commerce is the great bond which unites all nations into one great 
international family, so that what prejudicially affects one must inevita- 
bly react prejudicially upon others. All, therefore, are equally inter- 
^ested in securing a common and secure basis for international trade. 
: It is said that "the appreciation of gold has never been proved.'' If 
^1 there has been a general fall in gold prices that is the proof. The one 
i expression is the converse of the other. They respectively imply one 
^another. They are only two ways of stating the same fact. Metallic 
money as a medium of exchange, as the tangible payment of debts, may 
have decreased (as some assert), credit instruments may or may not have 
taken their place. But this is no answer. The broad fact still remains 
that a general fall of gold money prices has taken place (no one with 
the evidence before him can dispute that), therefore that of itself is all 
the proof required that the quantity of the commodity (gold) by which 
other commodities are measured has not kept pace with the quantity of 
the commodities which it measures. This can only be called an appre- 
ciation of gold. 

The course of silver prices further illustrates this point. There the 
measuring commodity (silver) has kept pace with the commodities 
which it is called upon to measure in silver-using countries. There- 
fore silver prices have not fallen. There has been no appreciation of 
silver. I am glad to find that my honorable colleague Mr. Eothschild 
does recognize the "grievances" of India. I can a»sure him the 
grievances of the industrial classes in England, and not only in Eng- 
land but also in all gold-using countries, are quite as real and quite as 
serious. Indeed he seems to some extent to recognize this fact, for he 
proposes that " old contracts " vshould be revised. This is a stupendous 
proposal — ^because if it is fair in the case of Indian pensions it is also 
fair in the case of agricultural and other rents, and in the case of all 
fixed charges, including national debts, mortgages, and long leases, etc. 
' But would it not be better to deal once and for all with the great dis- 
turbing cause, instead of with the effects, and make the world's stand- 
ard of money uniform, and as stable as it can be made. 

Prof. Jevons in England, Prof. Emile de Laveleye in Belgium, and 
others, have shown how this can be done. Prof. Jevon's illustration 
of two cisterns of water makes the whole matter plain. The object is 
to keep the level of prices in the two cisterns of gold standard and sil- 
ver standard countries as uniform as possible. The causes of variation 
are the changing proportions between the quantity of the standard 
metal coming in and the quantity going out in each cistern 5 in other 
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words, between the supply and demand. So long as you keep the gold 
cistern and the silver cistern separate, you will always be liable to 
have the volume in each cistern at different levels; connect them with 
a pipe and you will insure a uniform level, and, in addition, the effects 
of the conii)lex and ever-changing variation of supply and demand will 
be reduced to a minimum. 

In regard to Mr. de Eothschild's proposal, I personally feel very grate- 
ful to him for making it. In my opinion it deserves every consideration. 
At the same time I am bound to say that as a permanent remedy it is 
quite inadequate. What the results of its adoption might be it is im- 
possible to forecast. One thing I feel certain of, it could not insure, 
even though it might accidentally for a time give some stability to, the 
exchanges between gold and silver. It might be a temporary palliative 
to the present situation. From the nature of the case it could be noth- 
ing more. In our present situation, however, and in view of the possi- 
bility of greater distress yet to come than any we have yet experienced, 
I am not disposed to turn my back on palliatives on one condition, that 
they are not accepted as remedies, that they are only applied for a sl^prt 
time to give us time to devote ourselves to working out a more endur- 
ing and a more complete solution. 

Five years, in my opinion, is too long a time for any arrangement 
such as Mr. de Eothschild proposes to continue in force. Twelve or 
ejghteei) months is long enough. If at the end of that time no more 
complete, satisfactory, and final system is adopted by the nations, then 
let us realize and understand the consequences of our present policy. 
Let us see if those are right who say there are no " great evils impend- 
ing upon the world from the disuse of silver as the standard of value." 
If in the next eighteen months we are not wise enough to adopt a 
scientific monetary system for the world's commerce, the logic of events 
will, I believe, force that system upon us at a later period. 

The President said that having received from Mr. Eaffalovich a 
suggestion for the closing of the discussion upon the Levy proposal, he 
thought it his duty to point out that the two excellent speeches which 
had just been made had had no bearing upon the special subject of 
discussion, namely, that part of the report which dealt with the Levy 
plan. As he had foreseen, it was impossible for him to i)revent the 
speakers from discussing general principles, but he would ask them to 
connect their remarks as far as possible with the discussion of the 
report. 

Mr. Eaffalovich indorsed the observations of the President, and 
did not press his motion for the closure of the debate. 

Mr. Sainctelette, Delegate of Belgium, made the following speech : 
Gentlemen : My honorable colleague upon the committee, Mr. Eaf- 
falovich, asked for the closure of the discussion upon the Moritz Levy 
proposal. I, on the contrary, ask that that discussion should be begun. 
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I have two observations to make on that particular subject, and I 
wish to address them to the delegations of Great Britain and of the 
United States. 

Sir Eivers Wilson's speech concluded with a refusal to entertain 
the Moritz Levy plan. This was a great disappointment for many of 
us and for me in particular. I believe in the efficacy, to a certain de- 
gree, of the substitution of a milliard or a milliard and a half 
of francs in silver for the small gold pieces which at present exist. As 
was said in committee, these smaU pieces are detestably bad coins, for 
the simple reason that they wear three times as quickly, it is estimated, 
as the large 20-franc pieces. 

I know that it is very difficult to fix precisely the life of these coins. 
It depends upon the stamp which they bear and upon the customs of 
different countries. Where money circulates rapidly, as in England, 
it is clear that coins will be worn away more rapidly than in a country, 
such as France, where they are stored in the vaults of the bank. It is 
therefore very difficult to say generally that a coin of a certain denom- 
ination and weight lasts for a certain number of years. It is possible, 
however, to ascertain the average life of coins, and the average is gen- 
erally somewhat about forty-five to fifty years. That, I think, is 
the figure accepted by those who have investigated this point. The 
10-franc piece is worn away three times as quickly. Its life is hardly 
more than ephemeral. 

However limited, then, the scope of the remedy which we are dis- 
cussing may be, it would at any rate be a serious palliative to restore 
to healthy circulation the gold contained in these small coins, to the 
value of 1,500,000,000 francs, and to replace it by silver coins of the 
same value. 

The figure of 1,500,000,000, which I have mentioned, is, I think, under 
the true amount. Sir Charles Fremantle, who has seriously investi- 
gated the question, estimated, in a report published two years ago, that 
the stock of small gold coins in England amounted to £23,000,000. On 
the other hand, our honorable colleagues of the Latin Union, the French 
delegates, will certainly tell us that the 10-franc pieces struck in France, 
being less valued by dealers, have come back to the mint scales in 
much smaller numbers than the large gold coins. It follows that they 
form a considerable proportion of the gold coin now in circulation. 

This being the case, it is disappointing and discouraging for a tech- 
nical committee appointed to examine schemes to see the successive 
rejection of all the middle courses, which it proposed, of the palliatives, 
which might easily have furnished ground for agreement; the more so 
that it is very difficult to come to an understanding upon the great 
questions of principle. I think that I may make this last assertion 
without prejudging to any great extent the results of the principal 
discussion which has been partly begun. It was possible that the 
Conference might, in accordance with the desire expressed by the Gov- 
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ernment ot the United States, arrive at certain proposals by way of 
compromise. The Moritz Levy plan, which received the support of the 
committee, is such a plau, and immediately there is an attempt to set 
it aside. 

I do not clearly understand the reasons which are given. I do not 
see how the proposal withdrawn by Mr. de Eothschild is connected with 
the Moritz Levy plan. I am aware that the small gold coins perform a 
certain function in the currency and that if they are withdrawn it 
would be necessary to replace them by other subsidiary coins; but if 
the £23,000,000 of small gold pieces were withdrawn is that a reason 
for taking up again Mr. de Eothschild's proposal? Certainly not. If 
Great Britain, for instance, should accept the idea of recoining the 
^£23,000,000 of half sovereign^, special purchases of silver would have 
to be made on her account for the purpose of replacing by silver coin 
the gold withdrawn from the currency. I fail to grasp, therefore, the 
connection between these two questions, and I should not be sorry if 
one of the British delegates would be so good as to give us some expla- 
nation on this point. 

This is my first observation. As I told you, gentlemen, I have a sec- 
ond question to ask of the delegates representing the principal silver- 
producing countries. 

After the first few sittings the work of the committee appears to be 
paralyzed. It has considered the Moritz Levy plan, and other propos- 
als will certainly be laid before us and will deserve examination; but 
all such plans, it seems to me, if they are to have any chance of accept- 
ance, must necessarily be of the nature of a compromise. They must 
prepare the ground for a sort of new bimetallism — for a bimetallism of 
compromise, instead of the absolute form of bimetallism which the mon- 
ometallists reject. With this in view, I fail to understand why the 
delegates of the United States do not give us more assistance. 

Many of these plans treat silver as a kind of merchandise and in- 
volve the revision, from time to time, of its price. The result is that 
losses may be incurred, and it is natural to endeavor to estimate the 
probabilities of such loss and to consider what means may be found for 
diminishing them. 

Now, in the committee I had occasion to interrogate our honorable 
colleague, Mr. Cannon, when we were dealing with the first question 
treated in the report. I explained that I could not support Mr. De 
Eothschild's plan, because it proposed to organize a system of purchase 
without any guarantee from the side of the producers. It was not even 
one of those prodncers' syndicates which, in spite of all precautions, 
fall to pieces so soon as any one of the producers concerned leaves the 
ring. I asked, therefore, whether there was no means of limiting the 
production of silver other than the creation of a syndicate — for example, 
a tax imposed by law upon the metal. 

I suggested this question, and the committee unanimously recognized 
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that it took precedence of all otber considerations, and that the ques- 
tion ought immediately be put to the delegates of the United States 
and of Mexico. This is the answer to the question, as recorded in the 
report of Mr. Eaffalovich and Mr. De Laveleye. : 

Mr. Canuou said that the qnostioii of limiting the production had been examined 
by the United States. It had been recognized that under the present legislation 
there is no method of obtaining this end, and that a modification in this sense of the 
present law is improbable. The Federal Government has no direct or indirect in- 
terest in the production of silver mines. Furthermore, European capitalists are in 
large measure interested in the mines of the United States, and that complicates the 
question. 

It would be very difficult to tax this production. It would be necessary to in- 
crease the customs inspection upon the frontier between the United States and 
Mexico and between the United States and the English possessions. Smuggling of 
ore and metal would have to be guarded against. Interference of public authority 
in the rights of private individuals would not be tolerated in the United States. 

In this declaration of Mr. Cannon — made, it is true, in his own name 
only — I do not see any obstacle to the establishment of a tax. 

Our object is not only to maintain the equilibrium between the two 
metals and to put a stop to a too rapid oscillation in value. Europe is 
overstocked with silver, and if we are asked to assist in any scheme, 
our strongest interest is to bring about a rise in the price of silver. It 
is not enough that it should remain stationary at a low price; if it 
rises it is an additional advantage. But how are you to raise the sell- 
ing price unless you raise the net cost of production? Kow, the way 
to raise the net cost of production is to impose a tax. 

Such a tax has existed in certain countries. Here is the declaration 
of Mr. Casasus, taken again from the report of the committee : 

Mr. Casasus agreed completely with what Mr. Cannon had said. In Mexico the 
considerable increase of the production was due to the decrease of taxes, to the im- 
provement of processes in mining and refining, and to the decrease in the cost of 
transportation. Thanks to these various factors, the production increased between 
1874 and 1891 from $25,000,000 to $42,000,000. 

Here you have a clear demonstraticta that the true way of limiting 
production, of raising the price of silver, and of reaching that stability 
which we all desire, would be to take a thoroughgoing and serious step; 
I mean, to establish a tax. 

This is possible in Mexico. There is already a tax there. It was re- 
duced from 30 per cent to 7^ per cent, and the result was a considerable 
increase in production. It would therefore be interesting to know 
whether the declaration made personally by Mr. Cannon is confirmed 
by the whole of the United States delegation. He has told us that 
existing laws would not allow the imposition of such a tax. But every 
day new laws are made dealing with these matters, and there are many 
more unpopular taxes than a tax on silver mines — such as a tax on 
flour, a salt tax, and others. I do not see here any obstacle to the solu- 
tion of the question. 
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As to Mr. Cannon's second argumentj namely, that the interests held 
by European capitalists would be an impediment to such a tax, or 
would produce complications, I may be allowed to say that I was not 
aware that European interests were an object of such extreme solici- 
tude on the part of the United States. 

It would be very interesting, then, to have a formal declaration from 
the delegations of the two countries which are the great producers of 
silver, and are, therefore, most deeply interested in the question. We 
in Europe, doubtless, shall feel severely the effects of any aggravation 
of the crisis; but if the price of silver continues to fall, the monetary 
circulation of the United States will be affected also, and there, too? 
the wealth of the community will suffer heavily. 

If we come to the point, who is it who has gained from the immense 
development in the production of silver! It is the United States as a 
nation, and inhabitants of the United States as individuals. I would 
remind you of a phrase of Mr. i'irard's. When the programme of the 
United States delegation had been communicated to us, Mr. Tirard 
declared that his first impression had been one of disappointment. 
This impression had been shared by many members of the Conference. 
It is not we who are the authors of the evil. The policy pursued by 
the United States has been unfortunate, and by it they have helped to 
create the present situation. They now come t-o the nations of Europe 
and say to them: " Yes, the situation is bad; it is detestable, for you 
as well as for us. Help us. Let us take council together." 

But what do they bring usf They do not offer any detailed scheme 
of compromise, and when we are willing to assist the price of silver 
by suggesting a tax they tell us " It is difficult." 

I urge the delegates of the United States and of Great Britain, in 
their own interest, to make more satisfactory declarations. I make 
this suggestion as a member of a committee which is anxious to work 
and to arrive at some result. The declarations of the British delegates 
on the one hand and of the delegates of the United States and Mexico 
on the other will tell us whether our progress must be blocked by an 
obstacle which may prove insurmountable. Our labors might even be 
condemned to fruitlessness, because at present I do not see any com- 
promise which could be seriously considered unless it included the im- 
position of a tax upon silver. 

Sir Charles Fremantle, Delegate of Great Britain, spoke as fol- 
lows in reply to Mr. Sainctelette: 

I have been asked why 1 declared in committee that I could not 
recommend the British Government to accept the proposal of Mr. Mor- 
itz Levy without some compensation 5 that is to say, unless that pro- 
posal formed part of a general plan, approved by the various countries, 
for attaining the object which we all have in view. 

I think that our attitude on this point is absolutely logical. As Mr. 
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Sainctelette has just said, we have a circulation of about £22,000,000 or 
£23,000,000 in gold coins of the value of 10«. Other countries are not in 
this position. Their circulation of corresponding coins is far less con- 
siderable. If Great Britain accepted the proposed plan she would be 
making a sacrifice out of proportion to that undertaken by others. 

The Conference will doubtless understand that we are in a special 
position, and that I was right in making the declaration which I made 
in committee. I have nothing to retract in that declaration, and I 
have nothing to add to the speech of my colleague, Sir Rivers Wilson. 

Before sitting down I should like to ask my honorable colleague, Mr. 
Sainctelette, whether it is not the case that in Belgium there are no 
small gold coins in circulation, so that the adoption of the first part of 
the Moritz Levy scheme would cause no inconvenience to that country. 

Mr. Sainctelette replied that, as a matter of fact, Belgium had no 
interest in the question, but that if she had minted small gold coins he 
was convinced that she would have been none the less ready to adopt 
the proposal. The loss, or rather the expense, of recoinage, was not 
great, and there was, on the other hand, the advantage of a renewed 
use of silver. 

Sir Charles Fbemantle, in conclusion, reiterated his former state- 
ment, that he would be unable to recommend to his Government the 
adoption of the Levy proposal unless that proposal formed part of a 
general plan, adopted in the first place by the Conference and after- 
wards by an important group of governments. 

Mr. Cannon replied in English to Mr. Sainctelette's observations, as 
follows : 

I desire to reply to all the questions asked by the committee on the 
point of knowing whether or not the Government of the United States 
could limit the production of silver by duty or otherwise. There is 
butvery little to add to the declarations that I made in committee, and 
which have been produced in the report. It is not more reasonable to 
tax the production of silver than that of copper or lead. The theory 
which admits of the collecting of such a duty is contrary to the spirit 
of the institutions of the United States, and the question imme- 
diately presents itself as to whether such a duty is in conformity with 
the constitution. I see that M. Sainctelette seems to confound the two 
Governments of Mexico and of the United States. T£e condition of 
things in these two countries is absolutely different, and I hope that 
he will understand this clearly in dealing with the question of the duty 
on silver. On the other point, whether or not the United States are 
responsible for the actual situation, and for the depreciation in the 
price of silver, I ask permission to say that I am not of the opinion 
of M. Sainctelette, for I believe that the contrary is true. Whether 
our laws of 1878 and 1890 have produced an effect or not, the United 
States have been alone for many years as regards the employment of 
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silver as a money metal. But guided by the experience of the Latin 
Union, we shall take great precautions in the ftitare as regards the 
coinage of silver. 

My colleagues will undertake the duty of giving a complete and cate- 
goric reply to the declarations of M. Sainctelette and others, which 
imply that the United States are responsible for the low price of silver 
and for the present monetary situation. 

As regards the project of M. Moritz Levy, relative to the circulation 
of specie and of notes of a less value than 20 francs, I would remark 
that, as to myself personally, I believe the United States would be 
quite disposed to entertain the project approved by the committee. We 
have, in reality, already put this same project into practice. Two 
years since we ceased to coin gold pieces of $1 and of $3, the striking of 
these coins having been abolished by law; and we have struck very 
few coins of $2 J. One hardly ever meets with them in our circulation. 
The smallest gold coin now circulating is the $5 piece, which is equiva- 
lent to 25 francs. As to notes, we have hardly any less than 20 francs. 
Almost all our notes of $1 and $2 have been issued against silver dol- 
lars, and are payable in silver, according to the terms of the notes. I 
therefore voted for M. Moritz Levy's proposal in committee. 

Mr. Oasasus, Delegate of Mexico, made the following declaration in 
reply to Mr. Sainctelette: 

The declaration which I made before the committee was a personal 
declaration, but you may consider it as having been made by the Mex- 
ican delegation as a whole. At the same time, we do not consider that 
we are authorized to say as regards our Government whether it is or is 
not disposed to increase the tax on the production of silver, which in 
the past produced serious results. 

I think that I should point out to you that the constitution of Mex- 
ico is federal. Each State is a free and sovereign State so far as con- 
cerns internal government, and consequently has, concurrently with 
the federation, a power of taxation. The Government might be re- 
quired, by a modification of the constitution, to impose new taxes deter- 
mined beforehand, and in this way a federal tax might be added to the 
taxes at present existing in the various States. Such a step, however, 
might be disastrous to the Mexican producers, who might be unable to 
meet in foreign markets the formidable competition of the American 
producers. In any case it is not easy to carry into effect a modification 
of the constitution 5 though the attempt might be made, if the advant- 
ages in prospect were so great as to enable us to count on the consent 
of the various States of the Republic. 

. Mr. BoissEVAiN, Delegate of the Netherlands, would have liked to 
make some remarks, from his point of view, aft^r Mr. Sainctelette's 
speech, but he would produce them, together with other considerations 
bearing on the general question, when his turn for speaking came. 
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Mr. Zeppa, who bad asked leave to speak on the proposal of Mr. de 
Rothschild, which had to-day been withdrawn by its author, resigned 
his right provisionally, with the intention of laying before the confer- 
ence, at its next meeting, some considerations bek)ngingto the general 
discussion. 

Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, Delegate of British India, read the 
following speech : 

Gentlemen: Our predecessors in the Paris monetary conferences 
of 1878 and 1881 were almost unanimous in the opinion that silver must 
be rehabilitated. They only disagreed on the method of rehabilitation. 
Some were of opinion that matters would right themselves, whilst others 
considered that the remedy could only come by reestablishing the link 
that had existed between gold and silver prior to 1873. 

The opinion of the latter was undoubtedly correct. Matters have gone 
on from bad to worse, and now we are confronted by the fact that Mr. de 
Rothschild, the most renowned financier of the world, tells us that " if 
this Conference were to break up without arriving at any definite result 
there would be a depreciation in the value of silver out of which a mon- 
etary panic would ensue, the far-spreading effects of which it would be 
frightful to contemplate." 

Kow, this state of things was clearly predicted by Ernest Seyd in 
1871, when the severance of the link between gold and silver was first 
contemplated. His prediction has been so remarkably fulfilled that I 
must quote his words : 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold valuation by other states 
besides England will be beneficial. It will only lead to the destruction of the mon- 
etary equilibrium hitherto existing, and cause a fall in the value of silver, from 
which England's trade and the Indian silver valuation will suffer more than all 
other interests, grievous as the general decline of prosperity all over the world will 
be. The strong doctrinarian ism existing in England as regards the gold valuation is so 
blind that when the time of depression sets in there will be this special feature ; the 
economical authorities of the country will refuse to listen to the cause here foreshad- 
owed, every possible attempt will be made to prove that the decline of commerce is due 
to all sorts of causes and irreconcileable matters ; the workman and his strikes 
win be the first convenient target, then speculation and over trading wiU have 
their turn * * * Many other allegations wiU be made, totally irrelevant to the 
real issue, but satisfactory to the moralizing tendency of financial writers. The 
great danger of the time will be, that, among aU this confusion and strife, England's 
supremacy in commerce and manufactures may go backwards to an extent which 
can not be redressed when the real cause becomes recognized and the natural rem- 
edy is applied. 

In fulfillment of this prediction, we find that the difficulties under 
which we labor have been attributed to all sorts of irreconcilable 
causes. It has been necessary to invent a theory that progress in 
manufactures, in improved transport, inventions, and banking have 
caused a species of economic revolution, which has created a new state 
in the conditions of trade and commerce differing from that which 
previously existed. But they overlook the fact that the alleged causes 
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have been in active operation during the greater portion of the ceu 
tury (and when compared with the previous progress, they were far 
more pronounced during the middle of the century than at present). 
It is obvious, therefore, that such a revolution, if it existed, should 
have arisen at an earlier period, and that it should have developed 
gradually, instead of setting in suddenly at the exact moment when 
the link was broken between gold and silver. Moreover, this theory 
involves another irreconcilable position. It is absurd to suppose that 
a revolution of this character could have affected gold prices so seri- 
ously, and yet should have left silver prices unaffected. Silver is the 
standard of value of more than half the world, yet silver prices have 
remained stable, whilst gold prices have fallen from 40 to 50 per cent. 
Whilst shutting their eyes to these facts, the advocates of such a 
theory are also blind to the following facts: 

(1) That the depression which has occurred as a necessary conse- 
quence of the suspension of free coinage of silver in France was pre- 
dicted, and the prediction has been fulfilled to the letter. 

(2) That since 1871 the population demanding gold has quadrupled, 
and the foreign trade demanding gold has trebled. 

(3) That the demonetization of silver for international monetary pur- 
poses in Europe has caused gold to perform, single-handed, the work 
previously done by gold and silver combined. 

(4) That the annual supply of gold scarcely exceeds the amount re- 
quired for industrial purposes. 

It follows, as necessary consequences of these facts, that with the in- 
creased demand for gold its value must rise, or, in other words, gold 
prices must fall. 

The judicial blindness must be great which, ignoring this strong evi- 
dence of facts, seeks an explanation in irreconcilable theories. 

A very distinguished member of this Conference has likened silver to 
a sick man whose state has been but aggravated by the medicines 
which have been administered to cure him ; but I think that this is not 
surprising, inasmuch as the physicians have not merely mistaken the 
character of the illness, but they have mistaken the invalid. It is gold 
who is the sick man, not silver. They have mistaken the bloated con- 
dition of gold for a symptom of health, whereas it is the symptom of a 
dangerous disease which now threatens to develop into a fearful crisis, 
which, as Mr. de Rothschild says, " would be frightful to contemplate.'^ 

I am not one of those who believe in the efficacy of simple purchases 
of silver to relieve the situation. 1 have, for years past, publicly ex- 
pressed the opinion that the purchases of silver under the Bland act 
and similar bills were opposed to the first i)rinciples of monetary 
science, and must, unless the true remedy be eventually applied, end 
in disaster, from which, if the United States has up to the present es- 
caped, it is because of the great expansion of their population and in- 
dustry. 
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But it must be remembered that the relative prices of the precious 
metals^ when not linked together by law, are influenced by confidence or 
mistrust, by certainty or uncertainty. And I hold that any substantial 
proposal in fovor of silver, if adopted by the European Powers and the 
United States, would have a very powerful effect in producing stability 
or even in raising prices. It would reassure the public, and impress 
them with the conviction that the great Powers had decided that silver 
was not to be degraded in Europe, and that they were of opinion that 
the instability in the relative value of the two metals which form the 
standard of the civilized world is worth maintenance. And the effect 
would necessarily be entirely different from that of private speculations 
for the purpose of raising prices, or tentative legislative measures, 
tending towards the free coinage of silver, efforts which in case of fail- 
ure must depress prices as much as they had previously raised them. 
Arguments based on such experiences are of no value in discussing 
the proposal before us. 

The government of India, which I have the honor to represent, does 
not desire a rise in the value of silver. A sudden rise in its value 
would be as disastrous to it as a sudden fall. That which we require is 
stability. 

But the question of stability is not the only question which agitates 
us. The most serious question is. How are we to protect ourselves 
against a further fall? I would ask your patience whilst I explain 
frankly the situation of the government of India, and the bearing of 
that situation on the question now before us. 

The position of India is undoubtedly different from that of any other 
nation. She is to a great extent independent of foreign nations, inas- 
much as she is not under the necessity of adjusting her international 
trade balances by actual transmission of specie, because she performs 
that operation by the transmission of merchandise. The accumulation 
of silver in the Indian banks has, of late years, been unprecedentedly 
large, so that no immediate inconvenience would arise to herself from 
closing her mints to silver. It was only as late as 1835 that gold coin 
ceased to be a legal tender in India, and although at that time the 
amount of gold in circulation was very much less than that of silver, 
still the remains of that currency must amount to a very large vol- 
ume. Her net imports of gold since 1835 have amounted to about 
£150,000,000. India, therefore, would have no greater diflftculty — ^ifeven 
as great — than Austria, in establishing a gold currency in some form, 
whether it might be the etalon boitettx, or one with the existing silver 
coins circulating as tokens, as in England. 

It is unnecessary for me to enter into the details of the numerous and 
constantly recurring evils to which India is subjected in consequence of 
the relative instability of the currency; but I may say that these evils 
are not merely financial, but political, seriously menacing her most vital 
interests. India has already too long postponed action necessary to 
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protect her interests, hoping that some reasonable solution of the ques- 
tion might be arrived at, and a large and influential portion of our In< 
dian community is now strongly urging the government of India to take 
measures for adopting a gold standard. So long as there is any hope of 
arriving at a reasonable solution of this difficulty, I am convinced that 
my government would shrink from the necessity of changing its stand- 
ard 'y but of late the hope of such a solution has appeared more and more 
remote. Should this Conference break up without arriving at any definite 
result, then India must take immediate measures for her protection. 
Whether those steps will end in the stoppage of the silver coinage, and 
the adoption of a gold coinage in some form or other, I am unable to say. 

I can not disguise from myself that such a step is fraught with im- 
mense difficulties, the result of which it is impossible to foresee. The 
general feeling in India is that it would be disastrous to the gold-using 
countries of Europe rather than to India; but India must consult her 
own interests. The magnitude of the question may be conceived when 
it is known that the population of India exceeds 280,000,000 souls. It 
must be understood that in these remarks I have myself expressed my 
own personal opinion, and that I can not in anyway commit my govern- 
ment to my views. 

I must express my opinion that the only satisfactory solution 6f the 
difficulty is to be found in an international agreement, on a bimetallic 
basis, in which my Government would join the Latin Union and the 
United States. Such a combination would be amply strong to preserve 
any ratio that might be fixed. But as such a combination appears to 
be impracticable with the present temper of the delegates, I am pre- 
pared to support any proposal tending towards that end, as a step in 
the right direction. 

If any proposal should hold out a reasonable hope of maintaining 
relative stability, it is probable that my Government would consent to 
take no steps towards closing the mints to silver. But the Govern- 
ment of India must reserve to herself complete freedom of action in reg- 
ulating her system of currency. 

With regard to the two propositions examined by the committee, as 
follows: (1) the withdrawal from circulation of gold money of a less 
value than the piece of 20 francs; (2) the exclusion of small bank notes 
of a less value than the piece of 20 francs, or of its equivalent, except 
notes representing a stock of silver, it appears to me that, although this 
is a step in the right direction and should be approved, as paving the 
way to a more complete solution of the question, yet considering the 
enormous volume of silver tbat has been demonetized for international 
purposes, and the great fact that the demand for gold has been quad- 
rupled, the measure is miserably insufficient to effect any very apprecia- 
ble solution. Nevertheless, I would support such a measure. It is a 
recognition of the illness of gold that these measures, though inade- 
quate, are taken in the right direction, and it is hoped that, when the 
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inadequacy has been demonstrated, the only true remedy will be ap- 
plied—that remedy being a return to the double standard of France, 
which was withdrawn by restriction of mintage in 1873. 

I desire to add some words in reply to the argument, at the last ses- 
sion of the congress, of Mr. Bertram Currie, Delegate of Great Britain. 
I regret that I can not share the opinion of so eminent an authority. 

It is a popular belief in England that that country owes its commer- 
cial superiority to its monetary system. However, I have been unable 
ever to obtain a serious explanation of persons convinced of this theory 
which has explained to me the role which gold plays in the accomplish- 
ment of this miracle. The only plausible solution which has been 
offered is that all obligations payable in England are payable in gold, 
and that consequently this leads foreigners to seek bills of exchange 
on London, and that this attracts capital. 

But this does not explain the phenomena, since, during a long por- 
tion of the period in which England has had the gold standard, and 
notably in the period of our greatest prosperity, silver was more valua- 
ble than gold. Several distinguished economists declared that gold 
was good only for the dust pan; others, even more distinguished, pre- 
dicted that the sovereign would shortly fall to the value of 12«. or 145., 
and this prediction would more than probably have been realized if 
France had not had the double standard. 

Moreover, the argument requires to be examined, not only in the in- 
terests of the banker and financier, but also in the industrial interests. 
For this reason I should have preferred to have seen the industrial in- 
terests more strongly represented at this Conference. The banker 
manipulates currency, but the banker's client, represented by the in- 
dustrial interest, performs the more important work of spending it, and 
even admitting that the existing conditions of the currency may in- 
crease the business of the banker, it can scarcely be an advantage to 
the industrial interest that it should be under the necessity of dis- 
charging its obligations in the dearer medium of currency. 

But it is an incontestable fact that the commercial sux)eriority of 
England was established long before she adopted her gold standard. 
Alison, in his history of Europe, describing the rapid growth of wealth 
and prosperity in England at the commencement of this century, fif- 
teen years before the adoption of our gold standard, wrote : " The mo- 
nopoly of almost all the trade of the world was in its hands." 

We have that monopoly no longer. Other nations are gaining on us 
" hand over hand.'' Our commercial prosperity is owing to the energy 
and determination of the Anglo-Saxon race, to its insular position, to 
its good harbors, to its two centuries of internal peace, and to its accu- 
mulated and accumulative capital ; and this superiority has been main- 
tained in spite of the disadvantage of our currency. 

The monetary system of England, as a whole, has been from first to 
last a source of inconvenience and danger, and England has only been 
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saved from serious disaster by the bimetallism of France — notably at 
the time when the discoveries in California and Australia flooded 
Europe with gold. 

Then Gobden and Chevalier urged that contracts should be made in 
some other standard than gold. It was predicted that the value of the 
sovereign would fall to 14«., and Chevalier even prophesied that the 
value of gold would decline 50 per cent — a prediction which would proba- 
bly have been fulfilled had it not been for the equilibratory action of 
the double standard of France, which kept the ratio stable, and thus 
prevented a disaster of unprecedented magnitude. 

It must be evident to everyone who has studied the subject that the 
English monetary system is most unsatisfactory. In 1828 Mr. Baring — 
no mean authority — ^pointed out the evils of our system, recommend- 
ing a return to the double standard, which he showed to be less sub- 
ject to those sudden jerks and changes so fatal to credit and to com- 
merce. He urged that our single gold standard exposed the country 
to stringencies which cramped the currency and increased distress. 

The bank act on several occasions has been either suspended or on 
the verge of suspension, and in 1858 Mr. Gladstone stated: 

I can not consent that the law shonld be suspended at intervals to meet these con- 
stantly recurring crises. 

The bank act, damaged in 1847, was utterly shattered in 1857. Our 
bank reserves are diminishing, whilst our liabilities are largely increas- 
ing. They are inadequate to the necessities of the country, and are 
too small, as compared with the gigantic liabilities we have incurred. 

In 1883 Mr. Williamson, M. p., called attention to the alarming man- 
ner in which the reserves of the Bank of England had diminished from 
our inability to maintain them, caused by the competition of foreign 
nations for gold. 

During the ten years ending 1889, the proportion of cash to liabili- 
ties had fallen about 20 per cent. In the year 1881 the bank reserves 
were £41,000,000; in 1891 they had fallen to £24,000,000. 

During the seven years, 1883-'90, the Bank of France only changed 
its rate of discount seven times, whilst the Bank of England changed 
it sixty-two times, the variations in France only amounting to 2 per 
cent, whilst those in England amounted to 4 per cent. Mr. Goschen, 
in the House of Commons, said : 

I feel a kind of shame on the occasion of two or three millions of gold being taken 
from this country to Brazil or any other country. It should immediately have the 
effect of causing a monetary alarm throughout the country. 

Then came the Baring failure, and our weakness was shown by having 
to call France to our aid. The currency of France has weathered with- 
out difficulty storms to which the Baring failure was mere child's 
play; for example, the Franco-Prussian war, the communistic struggle, 
the war indemnity, the failures of the Panama Canal, of the metal ring, 
and of the comptoir d'escompte. 
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In contrast to tLis, I may quote from the speech of Mr. Goschen at 
Lee<ls his opinion on the gravity of the situation at the time of the 
Baring failure. On that occasion he said : 

Yon risked the supremacy of English credit — the transfer of the bnsiness of this 
country to other European countries. I can not exaggerate the immediate danger 
to which the country was exposed. You escaped from a catastrophe which would 
have affected every town, every industry ; to use a common phrase^ you have es- 
caped by the skin of your teeth. 

Mr. Giflfen has stated that in almost every year since 1873 there has 
been a stringency of greater or less severity, directly traceable to or 
aggravated by, the extraordinary demands for gold, and the difficulties 
of supplying them. 

And, finally, we have the declaration of Mr. de Eothschild, which 
threatens us with a monetary panic : " The far spreading effects of which 
it would be impossible to foretell.'^ 

Fortunately England, although her currency was nominally mono- 
metallic, practically enjoyed the benefits of bimetallism until 1873, ex- 
cept when she had to depend on gold for replenishing her bank re- 
serves, or when she had to make large remittances of silver to India; 
and then she had to pay for her folly in the shape of an agio for the 
privilege of choice of the particular metal she might happen to require 
urgently. If she could have satisfied her requirements by either metal, 
she would not have been put to this expense. But so long as Europe, 
as a whole, remained practically bimetallic, England, in all her vaga- 
ries was kept tolerably straight by the double standard of France, 
which preserved the ra.tio of gold and silver throughout the world, 
until the link was broken in 1873. 

I repeat, ^'it is gold that is sick, not silver," and unless this fact be 
recognized by the members of this Conference it will be impossible to 
apply the proper remedy to the crisis which menaces us. 

I beg to submit to the Conference an extract from a minute of Sir 
David Barbour, the Minister of Finance for India, showing that the 
recommendation of Lord Liverpool for the adoption of a gold stand- 
ard by England was based on false grounds, and that, instead of the 
disuse of silver being, as Mr. Bertram Currie has stated, " the survi- 
val of the fittest,'' it is merely the survival of a gigantic blunder. 

I beg also to lay before the Conference the accompanying diagrams 
which I have prepared; and in doing so I would draw particular at- 
tention to diagram ^o. 3 A, because it shows at a glance the instability 
of gold and the stability of silver, or, in other words, the dangerous 
illness of gold and the sound health of silver. 

Cabatheodory Effendi, Delegate of Turkey, made an observatioji 
with reference to the report of the committee. He said that when the 
committee had been appointed by the Conference, it had been agreed, 
after an exchange of views, that the delegates serving upon the com- 
mittee should be indicated by their names merely, without amy montioa 
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of the state which they represeuted. This was correctly done in the 
minutes of the third session. 

In the last paragraph of the committee's report he found the following 
phrase, stating that the president had abstained from voting, and giv- 
ing the reason of that abstension : ^' Belgium being represented in the 
committee by one of his colleagues, the President desired to make no 
use of his right to vote.'' This phrase appeared not to be consonant 
with the decision which had been taken, and the honorable delegate 
asked whether the President agreed with him on this point. 

The President, in answer to Caratheodory Effendi, explained the 
scruple which had influenced him. As some of the nations represented 
at the Conference had no delegate in the committee, he was unwilling 
that Belgium should make use of the double vote which, under special 
circumstances within the knowledge of the Conference, was at her dis- 
posal. He remarked further that the negative vote which he would 
have thought it his duty to give on the proposal of Mr. de Rothschild 
would not have changed the result of the vote, but would have only 
increased the majority against the plan. 

Caratheodory Effendi moved that all proposals, of which the 
committee undertook the examination, should be immediately printed 
and distributed to the members of the Conference. 

Agreed. 

The honorable Delegate of Turkey asked further whether, without 
violating precedents, it would not be possible for all the delegates to be 
admitted to hear the proceedings of the committee, and even to take 
part in them, with the exception of voting. 

The President took the opinion of the Conference on Caratheodory 
Bffendi's proposal, which was not accepted. 

The session adjourned at half past five. 

The President of the Conference: 

Montbfiore Levi. 
The general secretary : 

G. DE Laveleye. 
567a 10 
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PROPOSAL OF SIR WILLIAM H. HOULDSWORTH, BART. 



Tbis Conference having been 
called together for the purpose of 
considering "what measures, if 
any, can be taken to increase the 
use of silver in the currency sys- 
tems of nations,'' it appears to be 
the plain duty of each member, 
whatever his prepossessions may 
be, to endeavor to suggest any 
scheme of a practical character 
which offers any chance of favor- 
able consideration, even though it 
may not be as complete or as per- 
fect as he could wish to see adopted. 
As a bimetallist I believe there is 
only one scheme, which fully m«ets 
the requirements of the case — one 
only which would be completely 
and permanently successful — viz: 
"International bimetallism.'' 

This opinion I am induced to be- 
lieve is entertained by a majority 
of the delegates present, if not in- 
deed by a majority of the nations 
represented. But I am fully aware 
that a contrary opinion is held in 
several influential quarters and by 
countries who demand our respect 
and whose opposition or indiff'er- 
euce at the moment may present 
obstacles to the establishment of a 
general international arrangement 
for a joint standard on a uniform 
system. 

146 



Oette Conference est r6unie dans 
le but de rechercher les mesures k 
prendre, si toutefois il est possible 
d'en prendre, pour augmenter 
I'emploi de I'argent dans le syst^me 
mon^taire des nations. Chacun, 
quelle que soit son opinion, doit 
essay er de sugg^rer un plan d'un 
caract^re pratique, qui presente 
quelque chance d'etre pris en con- 
sideration, m^me s'il n'^tait pas 
aussi complet, aussi parfait qu'on 
ptit le d^sirer. En ma quality de 
bim^talliste, je crois qu'il n'y a 
qu'un syst^me qui r^ponde aux 
n^cessit^s de la situation, un seul 
qui puisse avoir un r^sultat com- 
pletement favorable et permanent: 
je veux dire le bim^tallisnxe inter- 
national. 

Je suis amen^ h croire que ce 
systeme r^pondrait aux vues d'une 
majority des d^l^gu^s ici presents, 
sinon m^me d'une majority des na- 
tions representees. Mais je sais 
que I'opinion contraire est soutenue 
dans des centres influents et par 
des pays qui commandcnt le re- 
spect, et dont I'opposition, voire la 
simple indifference, pent mettre 
obstacle k Petablissement, par voie 
iuternationale, d'un systeme mone- 
taire uniforme, base sur le double 
etalon. 
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Under these circumstances, 
though I maintain that Inter- 
national Bimetallism in which all 
the important nations of the world 
joined and took their full part is 
sound in principle and would be 
safe in practice, I recognize that 
an agreement to carry that prin- 
ciple into eflFect as a complete sys- 
tem may not as yet be possible. 

Atthis juncture, therefore, I ven- 
ture to submit the following pro- 
posal for the consideration of the 
Conference, in the hope that it may 
receive support from those who ad- 
vocate Bimetallism and also from 
those who in the meantime prefer 
a single gold standard. 

The proposal is not new. It was 
brought forward under very sim- 
ilar circumstances in England, by 
Mr. Huskisson, one of the Minis- 
ters of the Crown, in 1826. It ap- 
pears in a paper written by him 
for the consideration of the British 
Government dated February 8th 
of that year. 

It presupposes that one or more 
nations have their mints open to 
the unrestricted coinage of both 
gold and silver into ftill legal-ten- 
der money at a fixed ratio. In 1826 
France was the only European na- 
tion which had its mints so open. 

At the present time I hope I am 
right in assuming that at least 
France and the countries of the 
Latin Union and the United States 
of America would under certain 
conditions be willing to enter into 
an International Bimetallic Union. 



If so, it only remains to consider 
how far other nations which prefer 



Dans ces circonstances et tout en 
maint^nant qu'il est sage et prati- 
cable que les nations importantes 
du monde adoptent ce syst^me de 
bim^tallisme international, je re- 
connais qu'une proposition ten- 
dante ^ r^aliser ce priiicipe avec 
pleine efficacit^, un syst^me com- 
plet, pent fort bien, en ce moment, 
etre imjwssible a r^aliser. 

En consequence, je me permets 
de soumettre k la consideration de 
la conference leprojet suivant, dans 
I'espoir qu'il sera soutenu par les 
partisans du bimetallisme, et aussi 
par ceux qui portent leurs pr^fe- 
Tences du c6te du monometallisme- 
or. 

Ce projet n'est pas nouveau. II 
a eteproduit en Angleterre en 1826, 
dans des circonstances analogues, 
par M. Huskisson, Ministre de la 
Couronne. II a paru dans un do- 
cument de Qouvernement, portant 
sa signature et la date du 8 f^vrier 
de cette mSme annee. 

Ce projet suppose qu'une ou plu- 
sieurs nations aient leurs Monnaies 
ouvertes k la frappe illimitee de 
For et de Fargent, les deux m^taux 
ayant pleine force lib6ratoire, d'ap- 
r^s un rapport fixe de valeur entre 
eux. En 1826, la France etait la 
seule nation europeenne qui etit 
ses monnaies ouvertes dans ces. 
conditions. Quant k present, j'es- 
pere ^tre dans la v^rite en avangant 
qu'en fin de compte la France et 
les pays de PUnion latine ainsi que 
les fitats-Unis d'Amerique consen- 
tiraient, sous certaines conditions, 
k entrer dans une union bim^tal- 
liste Internationale. 

S'il en est ainsi, il reste seule- 
ment k consid^rer jusqu'^ quel 
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a single gold standard could sup- 
port the countries which might 
enter into such union, and whether 
the support suggested in this pro- 
lK)8al would be deemed by the Del- 
egates at this Conference as suffi- 
cient to justify its being laid before 
their respective Governments for 
consideration. 



The proposal is as follows: 

I. That a Bimetallic Union should 
be formed by the nations which are 
willing to enter into such agree- 
ment. 

II. That these nations which 
at present decline to join such an 
union might retain their single 
gold standard and token currency 
in any form they prefer. But 
that they should undertake to 
establish the following arrange- 
ment or one similar in principle: 

(A) That the mints should re- 
ceive the deposits of silver bullion 
tendered for that purpose and 
should give a Receipt or Receipts, 
according to a prescribed form, for 
the same, each Receipt to specify 
in ounces the quantity of silver of 
standard fineness which it repre- 
sents and its equivalent value in 
gold at a specified rate per ounce, 
to be determined by international 
agieement. 

(B) No deposit to be received of 
less than a fixed minimum number 
of ounces. 

(C) The quantity of Silver speci- 
fied in the Receipt to be delivered 
by weight to the bearer thereof 
whenever he might caU for the 
same and in no other manner and 
on no other account whatsoever. 



point les autres nations qui pre- 
ferent I'etalon unique d'or pour- 
raient appuyer les pays qui vou- 
draiententrerdansune telle union, 
et si les conditions relatives a cet 
appui, exposees dans cette propo- 
sition seraient jugees par les D616- 
gu6s a cette Conference suffisantes 
pour justifier qu'elles soient sou- 
mises 'k leurs gouvernements re- 
spectifs pour etre prises en con- 
sideration. 
Voici la proposition : 

I. Une union bimetalliste serait 
formee par les nations qui y ad- 
h^reraient. 

II. Les nations qui actuellement 
refuseraientd'entrerdans une sem- 
blable union pourraient garder 
leur etalon unique d'or et r^gler a 
leur gr^ leur monnaie fiduciaire. 
Mais elles adopteraient Farrange- 
ment suivant ou un autre Equiva- 
lent quant au principe : 

(A) Les Monnaies recevraient 
les depots de lingots d'argent effec- 
tues k cet effet et donneraient un 
ou des Refus dans une forme pre- 
scrite. 

Chaque Re9u devrait specifier 
en onces la quantite d'argent fin 
qu'il represente et sa valeur equi- 
valente en or, selon un rapport a 
determiner par un accord inter- 
national. 

(B) II ne serait pas re5u de de- 
pot inferieur k un nombre deter- 
mine d'onces. 

(C) La quantity d'argent spE- 
cifi^e dans le Rcqu sera remise au 
porteur, sur sa demande, en poids 
et d'aucune autre fa9on. 
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(D) These Receipts to circulate 
as Money in all transactions. 

The practical eflfect of this scheme 
would, I trust, be to reestablish the 
Bimetallic system over a sufficient- 
ly large area to insure its mainte. 
nance. In the countries which still 
retained a Gold Standard, though 
their mints might not be open to 
the unrestricted coinage of silver 
into full legal-tender coins at the 
ratio agreed upon, the Receipts for 
the deposited silver bullion would, 
I should expect, pass into circula- 
tion at par and be used as Bank 
reserves. So long as the Bimetal- 
lic Union kept their mints open to 
the unrestricted Coinage of silver, 
the ratio would, I firmly believe, 
be maintained, both between the 
Gold and Silver Coin in the coun- 
tries comprised in that Union and 
between the Gold and the Silver 
deposit receipts in the other coun- 
tries. 



(D) Ces Re9us circuleraient com- 
me monnaie dans toutes les trans- - 
a(*.tions. 

L'effet pratique de ce projet se- 
rait, selon moi, de r^tablir le sys- 
t^me bim^tallique sur une base 
assez large pour en assurer le main- 
tien. Dans les pays qui auraient 
gard^ r^talon d'or — quoique leurs 
Monnaies ne puissent etre ouvertes 
k la frappe illimit^e de Targent de 
fa^onque la monnaie dem^tal blanc 
ait plein pouvoir lib^ratoire dans le 
rapport admis — ^les Resus de d^pdt 
de lingots d'argent seraient, je I'es- 
pere, accept^s au pair dans la cir- 
culation et serviraient dans la con- 
stitution des reserves des Banques. 
Aussi longtemps que Punion bi- 
m^talliste tiendrait ses Monnaies 
ouvertes ^ la frappe illimit^e de 
Fargent, le rapport, je le crois fer- 
mement, serait maintenu entre les 
monnaies d'or et d'argent dans les 
pays compris dans cette Union, et 
entre For et les rejus de d^pdts 
d'argent dans les autres pays. 
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LETTER OF M. VAN DEN BERG. 

Batavia, March 30, 1876. 

SiE : Allow me to offer you a few observations in connection with 
your essay on tlie depreciation of silver, in the number for December, 
1875, of the Journal des ^conomistes. 

In agreement with the authorities that are best acquainted with the 
subject, you lay down as a fact a view which appears to me extremely 
open to question, namely, that a gold standard is in no way suited 
to the countries in the far East and that these countries should be ex- 
cluded from the number of competitors who will have to struggle for 
their share in the annual production of that metal. 

I might agree with you, if we had to deal with countries isolated 
from the rest of the world, as was formerly the case with Japan, where, 
for centuries possibly, silver was able to maintain a value in exchange 
for gold three times as great as that which it had elsewhere. 

But from a commercial and financial point of view the far East is 
only a part, important certainly, but still subordinate, of the general 
money market, with which it is intimately connected by operations of 
exchange and by the transmission of bullion. The rates of exchange 
in the far East are influenced by the depreciation of silver in precisely 
the same manner as the rates are affected in the western countries, 
which have kept silver as the sole basis of their currency. 

I do not deny that silver money is better suited to the special require- 
ments of the East than is a currency with a gold basis. On the con- 
trary, it will require an effort, perhaps a considerable effort, to accustom 
orientals to accept gold as legal tender. But I am not prepared to 
admit that it is therefore necessary that the East should continue to 
employ as the basis of its monetary system a metal which has now lost 
the essential and indispensable quality of a standard of intrinsic value, 
in consequence of the gradual depreciation that we see in progress. 

Of two evils it is best to avoid the worse, and for my part I hold that 
the instability of the standard still used in this part of the world is 
more formidable than the difficulties that may beset the introduction ol 
gold as a medium of currency among peoples that have hitherto only 
used silver. 
150 
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If this is the case, the solution of the great monetary problem which 
has occupied all serious minds for some years past depends finally on 
ascertaining whether the silver requirements of the iar Bast will always 
be sufficiently strong to hold in check the gradual depreciation of the 
metal. If an affirmative answer can be given we need not be uneasy about 
the future. Sooner or later silver will recover its normal value, and no 
one will dream any longer of getting rid of it for good and all, in coun- 
tries where currency requirements are better answered by silver than 
by the metal which is preferred by the more civilized nations of Europe 
as the medium of exchange. 

But if, on the other hand, the answer must be in the negative, the 
present situation becomes most serious. The East can not with im. 
punity withdraw from the influence of the general economic laws 
which govern the currency in the civilized countries of Europe. There 
as elsewhere, the nature of things is opposed to the maintenance, as 
standard of value, of a metal subject to continual and violent oscil- 
lations in price; and in spite of the arguments of the Economist j 
in its number of September 11 last, and of Mr. Stanley Jevons, 
in his recent book on Money and the Mechanism of Exchange (page 
142), the East will find itself compelled to follow the general move- 
ment towards gold, if it desires to avoid profound disturbances in 
its economic position at home and its commercial and financial relations 
abroad. 

The loss incurred by the treasury of British India on the sum which 
it has annually to pay to the home treasury already amounts to millions 
of rupees. This loss is one of the heaviest charges of the Indian bud- 
get. It falls ultimately upon the taxpayers and indirectly makes them 
suflfer. Nothing can be more natural, then, than that many voices 
should have already been raised in India in favor of the gold standard. 
The director of the Bombay mint, Mr. Lewis E. Hynes, has published, 
in the Bombay OazetU of the 17th and 18th August, 1875, an article 
showing that the immediate adoption of gold as a standard of value 
has become an absolute and imperative necessity. 

According to him, silver may remain in use as small change to sup- 
plement the gold, but the public must not be allowed to coin it freely; 
so that the importation of that metal will cease, and gold alone will be 
used to liquidate the balance which is generally due from Europe to 
the East. 

In this way it is possible that India, too, may be found among the 
competitors struggling for their share in the production of gold, and, 
in that case, the monetary question will enter upon a stage far graver 
than any previous ones. The theory of the insufficiency of gold, which 
you have successfully attacked by confining yourself to the needs of 
the peoples of Euroi)e, will assume an entirely different aspect when 
we have to deal with an additional annual demand of 100,000,000 francs, 
perhaps, for the needs of the East. A general appreciation of gold will 
be the necessary consequence. j 
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The prices of all commodities wliicli are exchanged for gold will fall. 
The metal which, by an irresistible force, will be introduced everywhere 
as the sole standard of value, will become rarer and rarer (if the pro- 
duction ot the metal remains at its present level), and 1 do not think 
that it is absurd to fear that the scarcity of coin will impede production 
generally to the same extent as the growth of the stock of metals has 
stimulated it during the last twenty-five years. 

However that may be, it can not be denied that the monetary ques- 
tion has an essentially cosmopolitan character, and that any solution 
which considers only the needs and the interests of the nations of the 
West will necessarily be defective. I will not dwell now upon the sub- 
ject which I have just examined minutely in an essay which your 
learned compatriot, M. Esquirou de Parieu, has kindly mentioned in the 
pamphlet on La Politique Frangaise dans la Question MonStaire, which 
he published in 1875. In submitting the preceding considerations to 
your enlightened judgment, my only aim has been to draw your atten- 
tion to a neglected side of the problem, since I am convinced that we 
run a great risk of arriving at conclusions which are, at the least, 
doubtful, if we continue to take as our motto the poet's advice, "glissez, 
mortels, n'appuyez pas.'' 

V. d. B. 

Monsieur Victor Bonnet, 
Faria. 
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EXTRACT FROM A NOTE BY SIR DAVID BARBOUR, DATED OCTOBER 20, 

1887. 

In no portion of Lord Li verpooFs "Treatise on the Coins of the Realm^' 
is there any allusion to — 

(1) The Treasury Order of October 25, 1697, directing that the guineas 
should be taken at 22«. each. 

(2) The Council Order of September 8, 1698, referring the question of 
the high rate of the guinea to the Council of Trade. 

(3) The Eeport of the Council of Trade, dated September 22, 1698. 

(4) The Resolution of the House of Commons on that Report. 

(5) The Orders of the Treasury to receive the guineas on public ac- 
count at 2l8. 6d. each, " and not otherwise." 

With the publication of these documents falls Lord Liverpool's state- 
ment that the English people, by general consent and without any in- 
terposition of public authority, attached a higher value to the guinea 
after the great recoinage than the market value of gold would justify; 
and with the fall of the alleged fact must disappear the conclusion 
drawn from it, namely, that with the increase of wealth and commerce 
the English people in 1698 had come to prefer gold to silver. And with 
the disappearance of this hypothesis there disappears the only evidence 
brought forward in support of the theory regarding the progress of 
wealthy countries Irom silver to gold, which Lord Liverpool invented 
in order to overthrow Locke's opinion that " gold is not the money of 
the world, or measure of commerce, nor fit to be so." 

Lord Liverpool's theory may, of course, be sound, though the facts 
on which he relied in 1805 were imaginary; on the other hand, it may 
fairly be said that it was the acceptance of the theory on the authority 
of Lord Liverpool which brought about in the nineteenth century that 
state of affairs which is now held to prove the soundness of the theory. 
His account of the matter did not deceive Ricardo, who distinctly says 
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tliat it is not because gold is better fitted for carrying on the circulation 
of a rich country that gold is ever preferred to silver for the purpose of 
paying debts, but simply because it is the interest of the debtor so to 
pay them. The Orders* which fixed the value of the guinea at 21«. 6d. 
made it the interest of all debtors to pay in gold, and made the metal 
the " principal measure of property ^' in England. 

How Lord Liverpool, or those who acted under his orders, came to 
overlook the existence of the documents which I have quoted, and 
which at that time would have destroyed the basis of his argument, is 
unaccountable,. 
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SIXTH SESSION. 



Thubsdat, December 8, 1892. 

Mr. MoNTEFiORE LEVI in the chair. 

Present — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvbnsleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenapp, and Mr. Habtung. 

For Austria-Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevenhullee 
Metsch. 

For Belgium: Messrs. Montefiobe Levi, Devolder, Weber, and 
A. Allard. 

For Denmark: Mr. Frederic G. Shack de Brockdorfp. 

For Spain: Messrs. J. Sanchez de Toca and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States: His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCreary, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andrews. 

For France: Messrs. Tirard, de Liron d'Airoles, and de Fo- 

VILLE. 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, k. c. b.; SirC. 
EivERS Wilson, k. c. m. a.; Sir William Houldsworth, Bart., 
and Mr. Alfred de Eothschild. 

For British India: Gen. Strachey and Sir Guilford L. Moles- 
worth, K. c. I. E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mulle. 

For Italy : His Excellency Baron de Kenzis, Messrs. Simonellt and 
Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis, Don Joaquin D. 
Casasus, and Gen. Francisco Z. Mena. 

For Norway: Mr. Haobard Berner. 

For the Netherlands: Messrs. Van den Berg and Boissevain. 

For Portugal: His Excellency Mr. d' Ant as. 

For Eoumania: His Excellency Mr. Bengesoo. 
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ForEussia: His Excellency Prince Ouroussoff and Mr. A. Kaf- 

FALOVICH. 

v/ For Sweden : Mr. Hans Forssell. 

For Switzerland : Messrs. Alphonse Eivier, and Conrad Cramer- 
Frey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Cabatheodory Effendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 

The minutes of the fourth session were approved. 

The President referred to the vote taken at the fifth session in re- 
lation to the proceedings of the committee, and expressed a desire en- 
tertained by a certain number of members of the Conference, who, 
though respecting fully the wishes of the meeting, would like to see 
that decision modified to a certain extent. He hoped that he would 
meet with general support if he proposed, by a slight change in the 
text rather than in the spirit of the proposal made by Caratheodory 
Eflfendi, that any member of the Conference should have the right to- 
be present at the meetings of the committee, or of any other commit- 
tee ultimately to be constituted, without taking part in its deliberations. 

The proposal was adopted. 

The President informed the meeting that, to meet the wish ex- 
pressed by Mr. Hans Forssell, Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United 
States, and Dr. voN Glasenapp, Delegate of Germany, had laid on the 
table, the former various documents relating to the monetary situation 
in the United States and the latter four statistical tables as to coinage 
in the German Empire. These documents would be printed and dis- 
tributed. The President thanked Mr. Allison and Dr. von Glasenapp 
in the name of the conference. 

Mr. Allison was called upon to bring forward a motion relating to 
the order of the discussion. 

Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States, made a suggestion con- 
templating the provisional abandonment of the Levy plan, in order to 
begin at once the discussion on the proposal of the United States, that 
is to say, on the question of bimetallism. He thought that the experi- 
ence of the two last sessions had shown that while discussing nomi- 
nally the Levy proposal, they had in reality discussed nothing but gen- 
eral principles, and that it would be better to begin with the debate on 
the question of bimetallism, with the power of returning at a later 
stage to the Moritz Levy plan and to the other subsidiary proposals. 

Mr. Eaffalovich urged that the debate on the Levy proposal should 
be continued to the end. He had j^repared some remarks on this sub- 
ject, and in any case he would like to produce them at once. 

Mr. BoissEVAiN said that he also would like to reply without delay 
to certain arguments put forward at the last meeting by Mr. Sancte- 
lette in direct connection with the Levy plan. Apart from all personal 
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considerations, he thought that there would be great advantages in al- 
lowing the discussion ui>on which they were engaged to pursue its 
course. 

Sir Rivers Wilson supported the motion of Mr. Allison, which 
he considered practical, and calculated to shorten the discussions. He 
thought that the majority of the delegates would not be in favor of the 
Levy proposal unless it were included in some general plan. It would 
be better not to complete the examination of this scheme taken by it- 
self, but to approach the important considerations involved in the dis- 
cussion of the bimetallic proposal of the United States delegates. 

The Baron de Eenzis proposed as an amendment to accept the mo- 
tion of Mr. Allison, but to satisfy Mr. Eaffalovitch and Mr. Boissevain 
by calling upon them to speak upon the Moritz Levy proposal. 

Mr. Sanchez de Toca reminded the Conference of the hesitation 
which had been felt as to the order of the discussion, when the pro- 
gramme of the United States delegation had been presented. He had 
understood that the United States delegates wished to know the views 
of the European States before defending their own proposal. Now Mr. 
Allison himself proposed to embarlv upon the discussion of bimetallism, 
and the Conference ought, out of respect to the government of the 
United States, to meet this wish. 

CMr. FoBSELL urged that the order of debate, which had been settled 
after discussion, should continue to be followed. To act otherwise 
would produce confusion. 

The President called the attention of the meeting to the fact that 
he had found it impossible to restrict the discussion to the examination 
of the Moritz Levy proposal. In reality, the debate on bimetallism 
had, so to speak, almost entirely ousted the discussion of the question 
which was before them, as every one might have observed in the course 
of the last meetings. From this point of view the adoption of Mr. 
Allison's motion would produce order, and not confusion, as the hon- 
orable delegate for Sweden feared. 

He asked for a vote upon the motion of Mr. Allison, as amended by 
Baron de Eenzis. 
The motion as amended was accepted. 

Mr. Eaffalovich, delegate of Eussia, read the following speech : 
I should like in the first place to express, in the name of the first 
Eussian delegate as well as in my own, our gratitude to our colleagues 
for having kindly reminded us of the share in the suggestion of Moritz 
Levy which should be assigned to one of the most eminent of my 
countrymen, Mr. de Thoerner. He will be certainly touched by the 
retrospective tribute implied in this recollection. 

If I consider it my duty to say a few words to-day on the questions 
at present under our consideration, it is only from that feeling of respect 
by which Mr. Currie was influenced when he said that each of us, whether 
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more or less cx)mpete]it in the matter, was under a moral obligation to 
make some contribution to the discussions of the International Confer- 
ence. 

It is naturally for myself only that I speak, as did Mr. de Thoemer 
in 1878, and I do not pledge in any way the views of my Government. 
Mr. de Thoerner added further that the Russian Government was 
obliged to reserve its decision until the moment came for the resump- 
tion of metallic circulation, and that it had accepted the invitation to 
the conference of 1878 partly in order to meet the wishes of the Ameri- 
can Government, and partly in the hope of deriving valuable materials 
from the labors of a conference in which so many distinguished lumi- 
naries were assembled. Our point of view at the present time is the 
same. Whatever may be the result of our deliberations, whether we 
discover the formula which will satisfy everyone, whether we arrive at 
the desired compromise, or whether we separate without having attained 
success, at least one point is gained, that our debates have not been 
barren. They have yielded positive results, clearly to be perceived in 
the declarations of capital importance which we have recorded and 
which throw a new light upon the monetary position. 

Again invoking the name of Mr. de Thoerner I would say, as did he, 
that I consider that facts have demonstrated thatjt is contrary to the 
nature of things to attempt to establish a fixed ratio between the value 
of gold and the value of silver. Mr. de Thoerner supported this prop- 
osition by the monetary history of our country, and cited two examples 
to show how difficult it is, in monetary matters, to resist natural forces 
by laws or agreements. This opinion I still indorse. Nothing which 
has happened since 1878 induces me to modify it. 

If we look at the monetary problem from a practical point of view, 
considering existing facts, and the special position of difierent States, 
it does not admit of any absolute solution. Beside the conception of 
the ideal state of things, we have to place the actual execution and 
carrying out of the conception. It is for this reason that, in certain 
great countries, we see statesmen who are convinced that, if possible, 
the gold standard should be adopted, and silver reduced to the second- 
ary position of small change, nevertheless defending the maintenance 
of the 8tatus quo with all its drawbacks; and that in others we see pub- 
lic opinion and Governments, though satisfied with the results which 
have been obtained at the cost of great sacrifices, nevertheless endeav- 
oring to bring about monetary reform. 

I entirely agree with what Mr. Currie has said concerning England. 
I believe^ with him, that the more a country advances in wealth and 
civilization the greater becomes the perfection of its economic ma- 
chinery, and the greater the economies which can be effected in the 
use of the precious metals. 

One of the sources of England's strength is that she has become the 
monetary center of the world, the place where you may always be cer- 
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tain of getting payment in gold. This is now one of the conditions of 
her greatness; interfere with that certainty, and you will break one of 
the mainsprings of that greatness. The basis may seem narrow; but 
from the point of view of the general interest the narrowness of the 
basis has its advantages. Thanks to that, we are warned in advance 
of impending danger. Ef the importance of the rise of the London rate 
of discount had been fully understood in August, 1890 — and may I be 
permitted to remind you that I, at least, wrote pointing to it as an 
indication of a crisis in credit at a near date — it might have been pos- 
sible even then to shorten sail. 

An important point has been touched upon in our discussions and 
mentioned in the report of the committee, namely, the question of dis- 
count, the question of the defensive premium. We ought to be grateful 
to Mr. Yan den Berg for having placed it before us. 

Were I not afraid of abusing your patience I would read you an ex- 
tract from the latest preface, prefixed by a master of monetary science 
to the work of another master. I speak of Mr. Leon Say, who has ren- 
dered great services to his country in this department, and of Mr. Gos- 
chen; and my reference is to Mr. Say's preface to the recent French 
edition of the " Theory of Foreign Exchanges.'^ In that preface Mr. 
Say condemns the use of the defensive premium. 

In conclusion I should like to draw attention to the peculiar position 
of countries which have no considerable holding of foreign bonds, and 
which only hold a portion of their own securities, the remainder being 
held in other countries. This is a consideration to which I take this 
liberty of calling the attention of the United States delegates. It is 
perhaps a weak spot in their armor. 

Mr. Van den Berg, Delegate of the Netherlands, spoke as follows: 
Gentlemen : It will have been seen trom my speech on Tuesday that 
I am in complete disagreement with our esteemed colleague, Mr. Eaf- 
falovich, 80 far as concerns his views on the monetary question in gen- 
eral; but I am grateful to him for having again drawn your attention 
to the question of the policy of the banks of issue with reference to 
gold, because the question is, in my opinion, of the greatest import- 
ance, and because it seems to me that if it were solved in the way which 
I indicated at one of our first meetings, a very appreciable mitigation 
of the drawbacks attaching to the present situation would be brought 
about. 

In order to throw light upon the point and to facilitate the examina- 
tion of it, I have just drawn up a table of the changes of the stock of 
gold in the Bank of the Netherlands during the last twelve years. 
This document, which I have laid upon the table,^ is, I think, very in- 
structive, for it shows what has been the course of business under a 
system which has always refused to attract or retain gold by artificial 



» See Appendix A to the minutes of the present session. 
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means. We have always allowed gold to come and go in accordance 
with the needs of the money market. The result is that from 80,000,000 
florins in the beginning of 1880 we saw our stock of gold sink to less 
than 5,000,000 florins in January, 1882, to rise shortly afterwards to 
40,000,000, and in 1886 to 80,000,000 again. After that we kept for a 
long time a stock of more than 60,000,000 florins, and at the present 
time we are still in possession of a stock of about 40,000,000. To this 
should be added our foreign credits, amounting to more than 23,000,000 
florins, which, by law, do not form part of our metallic reserve. 

As to our foreign credits, I should like to point out further that they 
consist almost entirely of drafts on London and Berlin. Paper drawn 
on Paris and Brussels only constitutes a very insignificant amount, 
and why! Because we can not be sure in advance that when our bills 
on Brussels and Paris fall due we shall be paid in gold, should circum- 
stances induce us to ask for it, without submitting to a premium, to 
which naturally we object. 

It is this special condition of the money markets of France and Bel- 
gium which only too often disturbs business, and introduces an element 
of instability which interferes seriously with the liquidations of inter- 
national transactions. 

I have many other remarks to add to those which I have just made, 
but I reserve them for a later stage, when I shall have had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing what others may have to say for or against the ideas 
which have been put forward. 

Mr. Allard, Delegate of Belgium, laid upon the table a proposal, 
which was referred to the committee.^ 

Mr. Oramer-Frey, Delegate of Switzerland, read the following 
speech: 

Gentlemen : We are seeking a remedy for a condition of affairs 
which has chiefly arisen from an enormous increase in the production 
of silver. This production averaged about 1,250,000 kilograms per 
annum during the ten years between 1860 and 1870. It has now attained 
to the annual sum of 4,500,000 kilograms. No one would deny that so 
rapid an increase must have exceeded the demands of consumption and 
baffted all foresight. 

Would it be possible to cure the evil by artificial measures! There 
may perhaps be means of mitigating it and the project of Mr. de Eoths- 
child has indicated one of these means, but neither the author nor any 
other person could guarantee that at the end of the period of trial the 
situation might not, possibly, or even probably, be found to be worse 
rather than better. The declaration of the delegates of the United 
States and of Mexico concerning the possibihty of regulating or restrict- 
ing the production of silver in those countries has finally shattered 
many illusions. 

* See Appendix B to the minutes of the present session. ^T^ 
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It appears then that there is only one radical solutic n, that which 
has been recommended by the delegates of the United States and by 
other members of the Conference, viz, bimetallism pure and simple. 

Gentlemen, it would be rash on my part to wish to bring up here the 
numerous theoretical arguments that may be set in array for and 
against bimetallism. Those arguments are contained in the proceed- 
ings of the monetary conferences of 1878 and 1881, and in the reports 
of the English "Gold and Silver Commission." It would be difficult to 
find others. At present, as in 1878 and 1881, Switzerland continues to 
consider it as a fixed principle of her monetary policy that there should 
not be two standards or two measures of value. I should be an un- 
worthy disciple of the lamented M. Feer-Herzog, who represented Swit- 
zerland at the conference of 1878, and an unworthy successor of M. 
Burckhardt Bischoff, whose interesting work on bimetallism and on 
the conference of 1881, at which he was a Swiss delegate, will have 
been duly esteemed by many of you, if I ever entertained the idea that 
bimetallism would be admissible for us. My colleague, M. Eivier, and 
myself have received the most formal instructions to this effect from 
our Government. 

As regards the different compromises which have hitherto come to 
light (that of M. AUard has only reached us to-day), they all imply^ 
what is in fact inevitable, an obligation tending to the increased use 
of silver. Germany and Austria-Hungary prudently stand aside; 
England is very reserved and would only perhaps recoin her half sov- 
ereigns if she saw large compensation in the engagements of other na- 
tions for the purchase of silver. In the countries of the Latin Union, 
except in Italy and Greece, which are at this moment in an exceptional 
but transient condition, it would be impossible to force into circulation 
a single 5-franc piece over and above those which are in use at pres- 
ent. If France consented to withdraw her 10-franc gold pieces and if 
Italy decided to withdraw her notes of 5 and 10 lire, then and then 
only would a new want be created. But then the actually existing 
5-franc pieces would more than suffice to fill the vacum, seeing that 
France holds half a million or more of francs in coins of that denomi- 
nation which lie idle in the cellars of the bank. 

If in Switzerland, where we have no notes below 60 irancs, we are 
obliged to change a bank note, we are given nothing but silver, 5-franc 
pieces or smaller money, and we very rarely see a gold coin in circula- 
tion. No measure, then, whatever its nature, could succeed in increas- 
ing the use of silver with us, seeing that on account of the great weight 
of the metal bank notes are preferred to it for a sum of any magnitude. 
Any addition would only increase the stores in bank vaults and in the 
public treasurigs^Pure bimetallism, that is to say, the free coinage of 
y^iTver, would have the disastrous effect of chasing away entirely, or in 
/ great part, the gold required by the countries of the Latin Union to 
\ maintain the gold standard. 
I 567a 11 
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As for the measures contemplated by the Moritz Levy plan, Switzer- 
land would not be much interested in them directly. But she could 
not do otherwise than recommend them. 

Permit me now, in conclusion, to say a few words in answer to some 
of the observations that we have heard in the debates at the two last 
meetings of the Conference. 

Mr. AUard, whose juvenile ardor and depth of scientific and prac- 
tical knowledge of the monetary question we have all admired, in his 
numerous writings and in his speeches has told us how serious the sit- 
uation will become if the Conference does not arrive at resolutions cal- 
culated to raise the price of silver. 

Sir Guilford Molesworth, the worthy representative of British India, 
has hinted that if nothing definite in favor of silver were to issue from 
our discussions, his Government would be obliged to suspend the coin- 
age of silver, and Mr. Cannon believes that the United States would 
be compelled to have recourse to the same measure. 
/^ Mr. AUard has recalled the memory of 1873 with its melancholy 
/ crisis, which he attributes to the monetary measures taken by certain 
/ countries. As regards this, I think that the chief cause of the crisis 
/ of 1873 is to be found much less in a lack of currency than in over- 
{ production and in the unheard of exaggeration in commercial enter- 
y prises, which sooner or later was bound to bring about a strong reaction 
\^^^and difficulties of liquidation. It is very likely that if now, with a 
production of silver which may soon reach five millions of kilograms, 
an international convention should solemnly establish the free coinage 
of gold and silver, a colossal rise of all prices would follow which would 
excite speculation and wild enterprise. A formidable reaction and a 
new crisis would be the inevitable consequence. 

I believe that the economic effect of the depreciation of silver is con- 
siderably exaggerated. The foreign trade of India, for example, has 
more than doubled since 1872. This means that there must have been 
ample compensation either for the exchequer or for a majority of the 
taxpayers. 

The manufacturers of Lancashire who complain so bitterly have 
themselves in the same period more than doubled their exports of cotton 
goods to India. 

As to the suspension of silver coinage in India and in the United 
States, it would no doubt be a serious matter. But it seems to me that 
self-interest, though it might not prevent those two countries from lim- 
iting the purchase and coinage of silver, would prevent them from tak- 
ing too abrupt action in that direction. 

In theory I am of opinion that the best solution will be found by giv- 
ing free play to the action of natural causes, and by bringing about at 
the same time a change of policy in the monetary legislation of some 
countries, as, for example, by avoiding the too frequent changes which 
we have seen in the United States. These two causes tpu^ot^^might 
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be trasted to create a certain stability in the relations between gold and 
silver. 

The Swiss delegation will continue with the greatest zeal to examine 
with you all the measures which might help to relieve the present and 
future situation. But I acknowledge that I am rather skeptical in re- 
gard to most of the ideas which have been brought forward, excei)t 
those the Moritz Levy scheme. I will not give up hopes that light may 
yet be found. 

Dr. Andrews, Delegate of the United States, spoke as follows: 
Gentlemen: In view of a few words uttered at the last session, 
touching4;he policy of the United States, I crave the attention of the 
Conference to some remarks less directly related to the committee's 
report than I should have wished. We have great reason to rejoice at 
the concord and the conciliatory spirit which have marked the proceed- 
ings of this Conference. The American delegates are peculiarly grati- 
fied at this. We had thought it at least possible that a somewhat dif- 
ferent temper might be encountered. In the nature of the case we 
could not be sure that any proceedings which it devolved on us to initi- 
ate would be so free from friction. We were painfully aware that the 
attitude of America toward silver money, and hence the reasons for the 
call of this Conference and for our appearance here, had been widely 
misrepresented. We are assured from the European papers that many 
people on this side of the Atlantic believe our friendliness to silver to 
be purely selfish. They think us bent only on increasing our national 
wealth, and suppose that in undertaking this we act merely as the 
servile creatures of certain men owning silver mines. Gentlemen, let 
me beg any of you who still harbor that thought to dismiss it forever, 
for there is not the slightest real foundation for it. 

In constituting the immense value of our total national product, 
amounting in 1890 to some $13,000,000, silver is but a trifle of about 
four ten-thousandths or four one-hundredths of 1 per cent. Indulge me 
in a few more figures touching the values of extractive products in the 
United States. The figures for our manufactures would be even more 
impressive. 



Commodity. 



Year. 



Value 
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In view of statistics like these it is obvious that the people interested 
in our silver mines can exert but an insignificant influence upon pub- 
lic opinion in our vast country. 
A " Equally absurd is the idea, which has had much prevalence in Eu- 
/ rope, that my country's interest in silver mainly proc>eeds from some 
S distress afflicting our monetary system due to the considerable amounts 
f of silver notes, coin, and bullion comprised in it. It is true that we 
) have much silver money, but we have none too much, as is proved by 
\ the two infallible t^sts, that though practically all in circulation, it is 
( all at par with gold; and that general prices in the United States show 
of late no elevation but a fall. 

European critics of our monetary legislation overlook, as too many 
of our own people do, the enormous growth of our country's population 
and business, which not only enables us to absorb colossal sums of 
money without the slightest disturbance to the circulation, but even 
renders such additions absolutely necessary. We have not, and are 
not at present likely to have, a dollar of silver beyond what we need. 
It is impossible for us to monetize more of it than is good for us, so 
long as we can easily maintain every coin of it upon a perfect parity 
with gold. Should this at length prove likely to be impossible we shall 
change our laws. 

What considerations then impelled the United States to invite the 
other nations hither! 

They were mainly two, both of them rational and neither proposing 
any advantage to ourselves at the expense of other nations. Also the 
United States has no idea of soliciting any favor from the peoples of 
Europe. What we desire is as much for Europe's interests as for our 
own. 

In the first place we wish to multiply our trade relations with the 
world. We desire to do a vaster business both with China, Japan, and 
Central and South America, and at the same time with the nations of 
Europe, a policy which can never be satisfactorily carried out so long 
as the two great groups of nations, the silver-using group and the gold- 
using group, go on separating more and more. The torment from fluc- 
tuating exchange which besets Great Britain in her commerce with 
India we, too, experience in a way somewhat less obtrusive, in trading 
with our nearest neighbors. This is a distressing evil, which we earnestly 
desire to abate in favor of a fixed par of exchange between ourselves 
and those nations, a result to be attained only by extending the ftmc- 
tion of silver as money for ultimate payments. 

But, gentlemen, I w^ish to say — and I can not possibly lay too great em- 
phasis upon this — that we are determined not to accomplish the desira- 
ble end of which I have spoken at the terrible cost of opening a simi- 
lar chasm between ourselves and the nations of Europe. We aspire to 
form the bond needed to make the world's commerce a continuous unity. 
We are striving to reach this end, but can not do so without your as- 
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sistance. If ever forced to give up the effort, we shall part company 
with Asia and South America rather than with you, with whom we are 
associated by so many strong, tender, and. valuable relations. 

There are those, I dare say, who expect that the issue of the policy 
toward silver which the United States is pursuing will be the loss of 
its gold and its passage to a monetary system having silver for its 
basis. Gentlemen, I say to you with the utmost seriousness, such per- 
sons are mistaken. We shall not give up our golcf. It has been hinted 
that the United States is to blame for the monetary disturbances from 
which the world suffers; I deny this. To make such a charge is like 
indicting for murder a man who has bravely tried to save his fellow, 
bent upon committing suicide. But we can not carry this fraternal ef- 
fort much further. We shall not forever pursue alone the task of sus- 
taining the price of silver. That would be more than Europe has a 
right to ask of us. If Europe has not interest enough in the project 
to cooperate with us, we shall soon decrease our annual purchase of 
silver and begin to provide for the recruiting of our currency by issues 
of paper. Our next Congress, whose authority begins on the 4th of 
next March, is nearly certain to open procedure in that direction. At 
any rate, I repeat, we shall not give up our gold. 

Any who judge otherwise are imperfectly informed, being misled by 
the feints, the bluff, the maueuvres attending the conflicts of our politi- 
cal parties in Congress and outside. It is necessary to look deeper 
than this, to the last national platforms of both our chief political par- 
ties; to the complexion of the new Congress; to the project of the Dem- 
ocratic party to renew the issue of State bank notes: to the fact of the 
recent election of Mr. Cleveland to the Presidency by a very large 
majority both of the popular and of the electoral vote, after utterances 
by him in favor of a gold policy so pronounced and uncompromising 
that many of his best friends expected his defeat; to the fact that the 
section of the country — I mean the South — ^where Mr. Cleveland's pecu- 
liar views on this subject were supposed to be least in favor, gives him 
absolutely unanimous support; and lastly, to the character of Mr. Cleve- 
land himself, so fully committed on the subject as to assure his oppo- 
nents no less than his friends that the time-honored monetary policy of 
the United States will never be changed by his consent. What I say 
upon this subject is based upon no private information; but, as an ad- 
herent of Mr. Cleveland and enjoying in a slight degree his acquaint- 
ance, I have absolutely no doubt that his attitude toward the currency 
problem will be what I have intimated. 

It may be thought by some hardly credible, in view of our customs 
laws, that the United States wishes a wider foreign trade. Why, if 
that is so, it may be asked, do you not lower your tariffs? Gentlemen, 
this is part of that resolute policy of ours to which I have referred, of 
retaining our gold. I do not say that this wish is the sole reason for 
the elevated range of our customs duties, but I do maintain that one 
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very important ground for our tariff policy, restricting in one way our 
trade with Europe, is that in another way it enables us to continue that 
trade on the same gold basis as yours, with a stable par between us 
and Europe, so that at the proper time this commerce may conven- 
iently be increased. One can eaCsily see how our tariffs help us here. 
We produce several commodities which Europe must have, while few 
of our own wants are of such a nature that we can not, by sufQcient 
outlay, provide for tkem at home. By hindering somewhat the move- 
ments of your commodities to us, which many of are very sorry to have 
to do, we make it necessary for you to send us gold. It is obvious from 
this that there could be no surer way to lower American tariffs than 
for Europe and America to agree upon a policy favorable to silver as 
money. That, and nothing else, will abate this incessant conflict for 
gold, leaving America free to effect generous reductions in her customs 
duties. We do not wish this conflict to continue; but, if it must, all 
will see, I think, that we have in it certain peculiar advantages. If 
forced to use these, we shall have no recourse but to do so. 

Gentlemen, as I suggested, a second powerful consideration urges 
the thoughtful people of the United States to try and rehabilitate silver 
as money of full debt- paying power. It is this : They wish to stay that 
baneful, blighting, deadly fall of prices which for nearly thirty years 
has infected with miasma the economic life-blood of the whole world. 
They do not desire to debase the standard of value. -They would have 
every debt paid in gold or its equivalent, but they do not wish gold to \ 
be arbitrarily and unjustly appreciated. \ 

Many writers of great intelligence fall into a curious confusion of 
cause and effect upon this point, identifying fall of general prices with 
intrinsic cheapening of commodities. For instance, the Berlin Nation 
had, some years since, an editorial on The Decline in Prices an Advance 
in Civilization, wherein such decline was set forth, not as a «i(/w of eco- 
nomic advance, which, under the world's present economic system, it often 
is, but as itself an element in such advance, which it is not. That many 
manufactured articles have long been decreasing in intrinsic cost is a 
great blessing, and articles of this class would doubtless have gone 
down more or less under an ideal system of money. But it was not 
necessary that general prices should fall, and this fall, I maintain, has 
been an absolute and unmitigated curse to human civilization. Mark, 
it is not low prices which we condemn. Low prices, once established, 
are as good as high. That is to say, the words " high " and ^' low '' in 
respect to prices are not absolute but relative terms. The everlasting 
/aW of prices, the act of sinking, is the accursed thing. None profit 
from it but such as are annuitants and nothing else, and we may be 
sure that no civilized state is^ going to legislate to keep prices falling, 
when the fall is once seen, as it must soon be seen, to injure all but the 
very few unproductive people who live upon their incomes. Bankers 
and money-lenders, as such, are not interested to have prices fall and 
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the value of money increase. What enriches bankers is lively business, 
plentiful trade, demand for capital, high interest; phenomena which 
never accompany appreciating money, and in the nature of the case 
can not do so* In the absence of wars and all such acute causes nar- 
rowing the demand for loanable funds, the present abundance of these 
in all directions, and the consequent low rate of discount, ought to be 
read as indubitable signs of a morbid paucity of money in general cir- 
culation. 

Gentlemen, this is infinitely the most important aspect of the sil- 
ver question. The trouble is intensely real. It is at once economic 
and moral in nature, hindering exchanges and necessitating a measure 
of injustice in a vast proportion of the exchanges which do occur. The 
malady affects all alike, Europe as well as the Fnited States, Germany 
and Austria no less than England and France. How long shall the evil 
continue? It is not inevitable, but remediable. The Governments here 
represented can terminate it any day. They justly look to us for recom- 
mendations, keenly aware that if we adjourn without agreeing upon a 
remedy, instead of the statu quo being restored, the disease will be 
aggrs^vated. Among the numerous suggestions of remedy daily brought 
to our notice, a few are certainly reasonable and feasible. If we con- 
tinue our deliberations with a due sense of the responsibility resting 
upon us, we can not fail to devise some measure of relief. 

Mr. Zeppa, Delegate of Italy, read the following address: 

Gentlemen: You are aware that public opinion from the first has 
not been oversanguine as to the practical results of this Conference. 
But it must be said that a change of opinion was produced when it be- 
came apparent that the assembly put aside every theoretical question 
to discuss a proposal so simple in its chief lines as Mr. deEothschild's; 
thus giving a sure pledge of their desire to remain on practical ground. 

But now Mr. de Eothschild's plan, for reasons which we know, has 
been withdrawn, and the discussion has again entered upon the domain 
of general principles. I will not follow my colleagues into this region, 
but will confine myself to expressing in a few words my own opinion 
on the question under discussion. 

It is evident, as has been already remarked, that a higher and almost 
inevitable law impels civilized nations to pass gradually to gold mono- 
metallism. In proportion to their economic progress the intrinsic value 
of the monetary unit which they adopt must be raised. 

And there is no doubt that this law, based on the principle of least 
resistance, has been singularly favored in this century by events, some 
natural and some out of the ordinary course, in consequence of which 
this law may have come into action prematurely. 

The excessive and continually progressing production of silver is the 
first of these facts, on the existence of which I need not dwell. This 
increase in the production of silver made it necessary to suspend the 
coinage of silver money of full legal tender in bimetallic states, first for 
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the account of individuals and then for the account even of the state, 
by reason of the fall in the price of the metal and of the enormous di- 
vergence between the real and the legal value of silver in comparison 
with gold. This suspension, which was necessitated by the tall in the 
commercial value of silver, had without doubt the effects of emphasiz- 
ing the depreciation. It should be observed that the majority of civil- 
ized states had for a long time been forced by political and financial 
events to submit to an inconvertible currency, and that thus the use 
of notes had become deeply rooted in the habits of their peoples; so 
that when inconvertible paper currency had to be given up, the public 
found it difficult to reconcile themselves to the use of heavy silver 
money. This is so real a difficulty that Mr. Moritz Levy and Mr. Soet- 
beer, when proposing a more extended use of silver money, thought it 
necessary to facilitate it by permitting the use of silver certificates in 
the place of coin. 

Finally, silver could not fail to feel the consequences which arise ftom 
the application of all these measures by which in commercial transac- 
tions, whether international or internal, the use both of gold and of sil- 
ver will be considerably reduced. 

As the law of least resistance impels nations towards the ideal of 
gold monometallism, so it leads them to use in their transactions the 
smallest possible amount of coined metal, whence arise, as is well 
known, clearing houses and all the instruments of credit. 

Taking these things into consideration, it is astonishing that persons 
admittedly of high intelligence and genuine culture are to be found who 
would wish to lead nations backward and to reestablish pure bimetal- 
lism. It is evident that to produce that effect it would be necessary 
not only to secure that the commercial price of silver should approach 
anew the point at which it stood thirty years ago, but also to eliminate, 
if possible, those tendencies which are adverse to the increase of the 
circulation of silver and to counteract those economic conditions which 
have had the effect of reducing the use in business transactions not only 
of silver but also of gold money. The diminution of the value of silver 
as determined by its use at the same time that its production has in- 
creased has brought about by a natural economic law the fall of its ex- 
change value, and, this being the case, there is no human force, no 
international argument, however numerous the contracting States, 
which can reestablish the old legal relations between silver and gold. 
Besides the adoption of a new legal ratio, while it could not secure the 
States against the danger of a new disparity in a few years between 
the actual and the legal value, would, by the necessary demonetization 
of the silver in circulation, cause losses such as few States could bear. 

But if all this is true, it is not less true that, as it would be contrary 
to the law of progress for nations to adopt gold monometallism before, 
by reason of their economic conditions, they are ready for it, so it 
would be equally dangerous to neglect any measure which might ren- 
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der less serious the effects of the fall of silver among those nations who 
are either bound to move toward gold monometallism or who have just 
adopted it; or who, whatever system they may use themselves, are in 
constant relations with countries who have silver monometallism. 
From this point of view the States forming the Latin Union, with its 
^'limping'' bimetallism, are no less interested in checking as far as pos- 
sible the fall of silver than Germany, Sweden, ITorway, and Austria- 
Hungary, which have lately adopted gold monometallism, than En- 
gland which has gold monometallism, and Russia, which has silver 
monometallism, on account of the very important relations which these 
two last-mentioned countries have with Asiatic countries. 

It is difficult to believe that the United States, for the sole reasoni 
that Europe is not willing to adopt pure bimetallism, would all at once 
suspend the purchase of silver. It is not, however, incredible, since 
the present silver laws of the American Confederation might place the 
public treasury in an untenable position with respect to the accumula. 
tion of that metal. On the other hand, it is a fact of which we now 
have clear proof that the increase in the use of silver money due to> 
the different laws for the purchase of silver has brought about a con- 
siderable diminution both in the gold in circulation in the United States, 
and in that de]>osited in the banks. The Gresham law was bound to> 
produce its effects there also. 

It is not possible then to face without anxiety the consequences^ 
which would arise from the abrupt suspension of those laws. Silver 
would fall still further, perhaps to half its legal monetary value, and a, 
rise in the price of all goods would necessarily follow in all the coun- 
tries which kept silver as full legal tender. It is difficult to imagine^ 
the disturbance which would result throughout Europe. But this dis. 
turbance would arise all the same though in a lesser degree if the United' 
States, even in view of the failure of the Conference, should keep their 
silver laws unaltered. Consequently it is desirable, as much fromi 
the political as from the economic point of view, to prevent a further 
rapid fall in silver, or at least to make it slow and gradual, so that its. 
consequences might be somewhat mitigated. That would be a soundi 
line of conduct, worthy of wise governments and conformable to those' 
political principles which do not demand opposition to the great laws, 
of nature, but rather urge that progress should be realized without 
violent shocks and dangerous disturbances. It is precisely these con- 
siderations which should have recommended Mr. de Rothschild's plani 
rather more strongly to the conference. The form in which the proposal! 
was stated showed that its author was far from believing that by this, 
means the old ratio of 1 to 15 J could be reestablished and still less, 
universal bimetallism. 

The true object of the proposal evidently was to secure the continu- 
ance of the purchase of silver on the part of the United States, and to. 
provide at the same time that purchase should be made by the Euro- 
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pean States for five years at least in order to hinder a further deprecia- 
tion of silver. Even this limited object deserved the interest and co- 
operation of the great European States. But as a nnanimous agreement 
was impossible, several of the great powers having declined to join in 
the measure — as I say, the project could not be adopted in its entirety — 
might we not hope for a partial application of the plan? Would it not 
in any case have been interesting to secure in part the favorable re- 
sults looked for when it became impossible to obtain them completely? 

If some of the Powers were convinced of the utility of the Kothschild 
scheme and were disposed for their own part to adopt it, and above all, 
if England, influenced by the monetary troubles in India, recognized 
the opportunity of preventing the suspension of purchases of silver by 
the United States and of a greater fall in the value of silver ; and if finally 
she herself, while retaining her gold monometallism, had thought it 
possible to give a larger place to silver in her circulation and in her 
payments, would she not have been able to agree with those powers 
who held the same views, for the purpose of making every year a part 
of the purchases which according to the scheme were to be made by all 
the European States in common! 

In this way a great result would have been obtained. If silver could 
not have been raised to the price of 43 pence the ounce, it might have 
reached and been kept at a slightly lower value. At any rate a farther 
fall would have been prevented. In fact, the support of England, as 
proved by her purchases, would have been of such material and espe- 
cially of such moral importance that the silver market would have 
been favorably influenced by it. Her example and its results could 
not have failed to excite other States which have hitherto been refrac- 
tory to follow the same course; to bring back again those States which 
have too hastily, perhaps, adopted gold monometallism, and to induce 
those States to pause which, without being ripe for the change, wish to 
adopt it. The United States and England would thus have conferred 
a great benefit not only on themselves, but on the whole of Europe. 
In the meantime industry would have time to extend and to increase 
the use of silver, so as to insure to the producers of silver just com- 
pensation against the day when the abandonment of the use of this 
metal as money ot full legal tender will become unavoidable in all civil- 
ized countries. The opinions that I have expressed seem to me to be 
in agreement with the principles laid down at all the preceding con- 
ferences on the necessity of maintaining to a certain extent the mone- 
tary part played by silver as well as by gold. Mr. de Rothschild's 
scheme seemed to me to be the practical starting point for the carry- 
ing out of these principles, although some essential modifications in it 
might have been necessary. Unfortunately the declarations made at 
the last sitting by Sir Rivers Wilson leave us at present no hope that 
Great Britain will give her support to the de Rothschild proposal. But 
may I be permitted to express the desire that she may one day recon- 
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sider her decision, and that she may add a new claim to the gratitude 
of the civilized world by taking the initiative in lending her powerful 
cooperation so that a middle course, avoiding bimetallism on the one 
hand and on the other hand the too hasty adoption of a gold standard, 
may in one form or another finally triumph. 

Mr. Weber, Delegate of Belgium, read the following speech: 

Gentlemen: You have heard various speeches some of which were 
concerned with the examination of palliatives suggested for the im- 
provement of our monetary position, which is declared to be bad, while 
others take bimetallism by the horns. I have no intention of dealing 
with palliatives, which I do not think would be either useful or effect- 
ive; but I desire specially to meet the arguments of those who repeat 
untn we are tired of it, and with unabated persistence, that the fall in 
prices is due entirely to the scarcity of metallic money. 
'^According to these modern Jeremiahs the fall in the price of cereals, 
of cotton, of wool, and of many other products results from a scarcity 
of silver in the monetary circulation of the world. The enormous areas 
which have been put under cultivation or used for pasture in the New 
World and at the antipodes are ignored. They are not taken into ac- 
count at all. For instance, three or four years ago America produced 
6,000,000 bales of cotton, whereas the harvest of 1891 amounted to 
9,000,000 bales. The London Economist in one of its last numbers reports 
that a census of the sheep in Australia gave 62,000,000 head in 1878, 
while for 1891 the figure is given as 124,000,000 head; that is to say, 
exactly double. If these 62,000,000 sheep which have been added to 
figure of 1878, instead of contributing wool had contributed silver in the 
shape of fleeces, and if in consequence prices instead of falling consid- 
erably had been maintained at a high level, I ask what profit humanitv^ 
^or^^ ^M^ dPTiy^f^ from thjs phe nomen on? Does jtnot seem t o vou. _ 
g entlen aen^ that ^ft prA fn t^, ^A^f Qin AvtATif. criBcisTng Providence if we 
^^^mplam of the cheapness of products when that cheapness is the coh- 
''Bti(j[uence oFthjiT^undance | It is tcTbe noted that those who groaff * 
at the fall m prices fail to see that the value of certain products has 
undergone considerable oscillations since the coinage of silver was 
limited, and that they have been subject to alternate rises and faUs^^ 
since 1873, exactly as they were before that date. ^ 

This proves clearly that it is no general and unvarying cause which 
affects prices, but that it is the abundance and scarcity of products, in- 
dicated, as is always the case, by supply and demand. I might make 
this more clearly perceptible by having recourse to statistics and by 
supporting my argument by figures and graphic diagrams, but I think 
that this is not the moment to embark upon a long exposition of the 
subject. 

At the same time there is no doubt that the universal employment of 
silver as money would have a powerful effect upon prices; but, so far 
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as regards the increased activity of business, the effect would be merely 
transitory and would be followed by an inevitabre reaction. The war 
of 1870 was followed by an extraordinary commercial and industrial 
activity. Are we, therefore, to consider war as a stimulant to in- 
dustry! 

It is the fall in the price of silver and not in that of produce which 
should engage our attention. It has been asserted that for fifty years 
at least the value of the two metals hardly varied from the ratio fixed 
by law. The fact is, however, that one of the metals, at one time silver 
and at another time gold, used to stand at a premium, but the va- 
riation was not suflflciently great to cause any uneasiness. The 
discoveries of gold in Australia and in California seemed for a time 
to depress the balance finally on one side, the more so, that these dis- 
coveries took place contemporaneously with an expansion of instru- 
ments of credit, such as bank notes, checks, settlements by transfer^ and 
clearing-house settlements. Let me give Belgium as an example : 
Forty-two years ago the effective circulation of notes of the Soci^t6 
G^n^rale and of the Bank of Belgium did not exceed 16,000,000 francs, 
while at the present moment the circulation of the iN'ational Bank ex- 
ceeds 400,000,000 francs. The system of transfers did not exist at that 
time, while last year settlements cleared by transfer exceeded at the 
National Bank the figure of 900,000,000 francs. If this has been the 
case in Belgium, similar results have been produced in other countries, 
too; so that at a time when the production of gold reached an unprec- 
edented point the use of money was economized by instruments of 
credit. It is exceedingly strange that, in the presence of facts such as 
j these, the most cumbrous and least convenient form of money was not 
\ depreciated sooner, and that the point of saturation was not reached 
\ before 1873. It is true that the increase of coin and of instruments of 
credit coincided with an unprecedented industrial activity, which had 
its origin chiefly in the construction of railways and other means of 
communication — ^undertakings which, besides requiring an enormous 
amount of capital, themselves gave a powerful stimulus to the commer- 
cial relations of different countries. It was not, then, the demonetiza- 
tion of a certain quantity of silver coin by Germany which produced 
the fall of that metal; the fall was inevitably destined to happen, and 
all that Germany did was to make use of a favorable conjunction of 
affairs to escape from a disadvantageous position. 

Moreover, why should we look for the cause of the fall in silver to 
a demonetization which in seven years extended only to a total of 
840,000,000 francs, while the production of silver, according to Mr. 
Leech, the Director of the United States Mint, rose from 437,000,000 
francs in 1873 to more than 995,000,000 francs in 1891; and yet this 
production was not stimulated by the market price, for the metal had 
fallen by more than 30 per cent during that period? What figure of 
production should we not have reached if prices could have been 
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maintained, and how many 6-franc pieces would be circulating with the 
stamps of the Latin Union if restrictions had not been applied to the 
coinage of silver! 

The supporters of the double standard can not find bitter enough 
complaints for the scarcity of gold, which, nevertheless, exists only in 
their imagination. According to the Director of the United States 
Mint, the production of gold throughout the whole world, which stood 
in 1873 at 480,000,000 francs, reached, in 1890, the figure of 680,000,000 
francs. It is not only the progressive total of production wliich bears 
witness to the abundance of gold. It is forcibly shown by the situation 
of the banks of issue, which assert that gold coin accumulates more 
and more in their stores. 

The Messdger de Paris which, as is well known, is one of the chief 
financial organs of France, quotes in its number of June 23 last a 
communication which had been made to the Statistical Society of Paris 
by M. des Essars upon the variations in the metallic reserves of the 
banks of issue in the world from 1881 to 1891. He shows that the 
stock of gold, which, in 1891 amounted to 5,662,100,000 francs was, in 
1881, only 2,901,100,000 francs, that is to say, an increase of 2,661,000,000 
francs in eleven years. During the same period the stock of silver in 
the same banks increased by 925,300,000 francs, and their fiduciary 
issue grew from 12,135,600,000 to 14,337,200,000 francs; that is to say, 
an increase of about 2,201,000,000 francs. 

M. des Essars's work only goes down to 1891. The Messager de Paris 
shows that in 1892 the stock of gold in the Bank of France increased 
by a further sum of 200,000,000 francs. The paper adds some very just 
observations, which I think it right to reproduce here: 

Far from being incomprehensible; these variations have a very natural explana- 
tion in the monetary policy of the United States. The American Government has 
been literally besieged, oppressed, and overwhelmed by producers of silver, who do 
not know what to do with their produce, because they hold it at a price higher than 
its real value ; and the United States have, therefore, had recourse to all possible 
means for escaping firom this difficulty and for keeping in circulation millions of 
ounces, which they have been compelled to buy without needing them. The conse- 
quence is that gold, which is abundant in the United States, finds less use there, and 
that it crosses the ocean, accompanied furthermore by silver, its very faithful servant. 
This is the reason why in a year when Europe had to buy enormous quantities of 
grain in the United States the exchanges were persistently favorable to Europe, and 
why the reserves of gold in Europe have increased, whereas it was admitted by all 
the world that they ought to diminish. The amounts of gold and silver seeking for 
employment in Europe proved to be greater than the amounts necessary for liquidat- 
ing the purchases of grain in the United States. This is one of the most curious and 
instructive of monetary phenomena in our time. 

The French paper might have added that the Government of the 
United States would before long necessarily find itself in certain diffi- 
culties in consequence of the financial measures which it had adopted 
to assist the producers of silver. 

It is scarcely necessary to remind you that the Government has un- 
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dertaken to buy every month 4,500,000 ounces of silver, at a fixed price, 
and that, as it would have been barbarous to coin into unnecessary 
money this immense mass of bars, the sellers have received in payment 
silver certificates, which circulate as bank notes. 

This issue has been facilitated by the restrictions which the national 
banks of the United States have been compelled to place upon the 
amount of their note circulation. It is difficult not to suppose that the 
authors of the bill, by virtue of which the certificates have been issued, 
profited from these circumstances to facilitate the disposal of the sil- 
ver bars. The number of the national banks is at present about 4,000. 
By virtue of their constitution, which is uniform and determined by 
law, they are obliged to deposit in the United States Treasury bonds 
of the national debt to an amount equal to the total of their issue. 
The repayment of the national debt takes place at successive dates, fixed 
in advance at the time of the issue of each loan, and, consequently, the 
banks have found that, to a great extent, they were unable to obtain 
cover for their issue; and, under these circumstances, silver certificates 
took the place of the notes which had to be withdrawn. 

When the superfluity of these securities was recognized, the appre- 
hensions of the American public with regard to silver were increased. 
On April 4, 1891, IP^conomiste frangais published the following re- 
marks : 

Recent silver legislation has prodnced unforeseen consequences in several States, 
particularly in Kansas and Nebraska. Notwithstanding the law which requires the 
Government to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver every month, silver as currency 
remains a cumbrous and unpractical form of money, and, under these circumstances, 
its use could not be forced upon the public. 

This has already exercised an influence on its price; not only does silver not rise 
in value, it no longer keeps steady ; it falls. 

Commercial men believe that it will fall even lower, and they take precautions in 
consequence. 

For example, it is stipulated in all contracts for a long term, as mortgage deeds, 
that payments must be made in gold, i. c, in gold coin of the United States, of the 
denomination, weight, and standard at present current, or its equivalent. Those 
who will not accept this condition are unable to borrow. 

That speaks for itself. The United States is a silver-producing country ; at the 
cost of very heavy sacrifices they make laws in order to maintain the price of sil- 
ver, but notwithstanding this the price falls; and in the Southern and Western 
States, where they pay little heed to theory, and where it is impossible to say that 
the people have been Infected by the doctrines of economists— where the variations 
of foreign prices are less felt than upon the more sensitive European markets— they 
do not now believe in anything but a gold standard. 

I have endeavored to show, by authorities and figures, that gold is 
not scarce, but that the stock of it increases considerably. 

This arises both from the production, which increases every year, 
and from thei)ositionof the banks of issue, which every year alike find 
that their stock of gold is considerably augmented. It remains to be 
investigated whether, iu spite of that, business is hampered, and the 
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trade of the world checked by what is incorrectly described as the 
appreciation of gold. 

At the last general meeting of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
the x)resident. Sir John Lubbock, in a statement which did not deal 
with the monetary question, quoted some figures which it is interesting 
to repeat here. Comparing the exports and imports of the three countries 
which manifest the greatest commercial activity for the years 1880 and 
1890, he showed a considerable increase for 1890. The following are 
the figures he quoted: 

IMPORTS. 





1880. 


1890. 


Inci'ease or 
decrease. 


France 


£383,000,000 
311, 000, 000 
634, 000, 000 


£368,000.000 
340,000,000 
683,000,000 


- 15,000,000 
+ 29,000,000 
+ 49,000,000 


Uni t«d States 


United Elingdom 




EXPOKTS. 


France 


£138,000,000 
171, 000, 000 
223, 000, 000 


£150,000,000 
176, 000, 000 
262,000,000 


+ 12,000,000 
+ 5,000,000 
+ 39,000,009 


United States 


United Kingdom 





That is to say, takiog exports and imports together, there is an in- 
crease of £119,000,000, or 2,975,000,000 francs. 

Of course if the trade of the whole world were taken into considera- 
tion, the total would be much greater still; for it will be observed that 
neither Germany nor Austria are included in the table. If to the for- 
eign trade of each country were added the amount of the home trade, 
the increase shown would be something extraordinary. 

It must, therefore, be concluded that there is no scarcity of specie, 
and that the progress of the world^s trade can not be said to be fettered 
by this imaginary cause. Facts show the contrary. 

In order to meet every objection, let us admit, for a moment, that an 
agreement has taken place between the principal nations of the world 
represented at this Conference, and let us examine the consequences 
which would follow an arrangement for opening every mint to the 
simultaneous coinage of gold and silver, at a fixed and settled ratio. 

There is a limit of time to every agreement, and consequently when 
that time arrives each of the contracting parties regains his freedom 
of action. In this way the term of the Latin Union has expired, but it 
is prolonged from year to year by silent consent unless notice to de- 
termine it be given. Hitherto no one of the interested parties has con- 
sidered it of advantage to break up the Union, but it may be dissolved 
at fixed recurring periods. This state of affairs is certainly not a fa- 
vorable one, but the total amount of silver coin in circulation — bearing 
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the distinctive stamp of each of the nations interested — ^is pretty accu- 
rately known, and it is possible, having regard to the requirements for 
home circulation, to calculate the amount of coin which would have to 
be brought back from abroad. 

Is it likely that after such an experience a nation would entertain 
the idea of placing itself again under the conditions which have brought 
about the present state of affairs by reverting to the free coinage of 
silver? 

It is calculated that Belgium could be compelled to repay 200,000,000 
francs if the Latin Union was broken up, and yet it is sought to induce 
her to increase this amount to an unlimited degree, with the certainty 
of finding herself, on the termination of the international convention, 
which is contemplated with a light heart, in an absolutely hopeless 
position. 

It must not be overlooked that the work done by a coining press is 
not In proportion to the size of the country on whose behalf it operates. 
Whether it be at Brussels, Paris, or London it will produce in an hour 
or in a day the same number of coins. Thus the Brussels mint in 1873 
struck more than 100,000,000 francs in 6-franc pieces. Belgium did not 
require these coins, but the holders of bar silver very naturally desired 
to make a profit out of the operation. It is true that, at that time, an 
inconvertible currency was still in operation at Paris. 

From the commencement of the century the most powerful and scru- 
pulously honorable nations have found themselves compelled to have 
recourse to a forced currency. England maintained it till 1816. It was 
instituted in France in 1848 and again in 1870. Austria has only 
recently escaped from it, and Eussia is still subject to it. 

A forced currency, then, is a scourge, which must not be overlooked, 
as the causes that produced it in the past may reappear and again im- 
pose it upon us, and it will be those nations who escape it who will 
find bars of silver flowing in upon them for the purpose of being trans- 
formed into coin bearing their distinctive stamp. The production of 
the silver mines not being limited in accordance with the demand, will 
not be in any way diminished, for the profits will not fall off, since by 
virtue of the agreement the mints would remain open, and would con- 
tinue to coin, according to the conditions internationally established. 

It is true that the partisans of a double standard assert that if their 
pet scheme were generally established throughout the world, there 
would be hardly any shipments of precious metals. As their price 
would be the same everythere, there would not be any motive for mov- 
ing them from one place to another, unless such a course was demand- 
ed by real needs. 

According to them silver would no longer- leave the places where it 
is produced, and the double standard would bring back to us the golden 
age. 

It is, nevertheless, quite certain, that the profits of mines come from 
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their production, and that that production would be greatly stimulated 
by the certainty of being able to sell the produce at a fixed and known 
price. The 995,000,000 francs of last year would be enormously ex- 
ceeded. All the silver which was not required for industrial purposes 
would be converted into coin; and, as the coining presses of the United 
States would be unable to perform so colossal a work, even supposing 
that those who control them wished to perform it, the metal would be 
sent to those countries which had the best supply of remittances in the 
opposite direction. It is perfectly clear that silver is not paid for with 
silver, and that the exporters of silver bullion — to Belgium, for exam- 
ple — ^have no intention of importing 5- franc pieces into their own coun- 
try. Consequently, they would seize all the gold they could lay their 
hands on, as well as credits on countries where there is an abundance of 
gold in circulation. This would certainly not be done in a day, but they 
would avoid any loss of interest by requiring their correspondents to 
pay the S-franc pieces into the bank of issue; and, while waiting to 
find cover, they would apply the notes, which would be remitted to 
them in exchange for these 5-franc pieces, to the purchase of interna-* 
tional stocks and other securities realizable at short notice. 

I mean by this that a silver invasion is inevitable and that the con- 
dition of international relations, even though it should not involve im- 
mediate remittances of specie, would be powerless to prevent it. 

The result would be that we should be compelled to stipulate in our 
contracts for payment in gold, as they are beginning to do in America, 
and we should probably see trade bills made payable in the same coin. 

Those nations which had parted with their gold and could only pay 
in silver will have to submit to ruinous rates of exchange. 

The losses which might result from the breaking up of the Latin 
Union, of which, however, at present there is no indication, are calcula- 
ble, whereas the losses which might accrue to the next generation from 
an international arrangement, such as that they have in view, are in- 
calculable. Who dare to prophesy the condition of international af- 
fairs, the condition of Europe and of the world, when the term of the 
international monetary convention runs out? Which nations will have 
an interest in demanding from the others the redemption of the coins 
bearing their distinctive stamp ! After twenty or twenty-five years, the 
probable period of such an arrangement, who will be the creditors 
and who the debtors'? '^o one knows. But we may be sure of this, 
that there will be a surfeit money, a formidable inflation of silver cur- 
rency, and all that will have been brought about for the sole purx)ose of 
digging up silver in America and elsewhere and bringing it to Europe 
to bury it again there in the vaults of the bank of issue. 

The difference lies in this fact that, so long as silver is in the condi- 
tion of ore it exercises no influence upon prices, but as soon as it is 
changed into money the case is entirely altered. This result, which 
favors some to the detriment of others, is what they have in view. 
667A 12 
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For the last fifty years, the great discoveries of gold and the more 
and more general use of instruments of credit, have created a situation 
continually more favorable for the debtor and more unfavorable for the 
creditor. All those who receive a fixed salary have suffered, namely, 
officials of all classes, magistrates, soldiers, clerks, and pensioners, and 
stockholders. This last class has suffered relatively, on account of the 
depreciation of the purchasing power of silver; and, absolutely, on ac- 
count of the continuous diminution of the rate of interest, caused by 
the abundance of capital. 

The conversions of stocks and other securities which have taken 
place sufficiently attest this, and these conversions prove that the gov- 
ernments have no need for the depreciation of money in order the more 
easily to fulfil their obligations. 

This is the state of affairs which it is desired to make still more '\] 
acute by giving a legal and factitious value to silver, with the object j 
of bringing about an apparent and ephemeral prosperity by a rise of// 
prices. Then those who are at present sellers would profit by the situa- 
tion, but not to any lasting extent, as they would immediately be called 
upon to pay dearer for their raw materials, and high prices inevitably 
cause reduced consumption. Only producers of raw material would 
derive any permanent benefit, such as agriculturists, whose interests 
certainly deserve attention ; but they too would find their profits grad- 
ually diminished by an increase of rents. 

The forced circulation of silver appears iniquitous, jfrom whichever 
standpoint the question is regarded, and, in seeking to favor the ex- 
pansion of industry and commerce, by international means, we must 
not look for help to the mint, but to the custom house. 

Mr. BoissEVAiN, Delegate of the ^Netherlands, made the following 
speech: 

I had intended to submit to the Conference some remarks on the sub- 
ject of the speeches which we have heard in the last few days. I still 
think it right to make these remarks, but it appears to me necessary in 
the first place to notice the interesting and remarkable speech of the 
honorable Mr. Weber, one of the Belgian delegates. 

If we are to credit that speech, I should be almost compelled to ask 
what we have come here to do. Mr. Weber began by drawing a picture 
of the commercial and economic situation, at any rate in Europe, which 
would make us believe that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. But I think that all that we have heard hitherto is in more 
or less direct conflict with this picture. 

You will understand, gentlemen, that as this speech was filled with 
facts, as it contained a considerable number of figures, and entered 
into a number of details, it is impossible for me to give an immediate 
reply point by point. I reserve the right of doing so subsequently, if 
opportunity oft'ers, and if no other member of this assembly does so 
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before me. For the moment I will confine myself to commenting upon 
one or two points only. 

Mri Weber dealt with the question of the fall in prices; but in what 
he said he did not appear to me to preserve the vast distinction that 
there is between plentiful supplies and a fall in prices. Plenty, gen-, 
tlemen, is the result of improvement in the conditions of production, 
of reduction of expenses, of the lowering of railway rates, and the de- 
velopment of industry, and so forth. You do not need to be told that . 
all these causes produce plenty. 

But how is the existence of plenty to be established, if not by an in- 
crease of prosperity? l^ow I do not see that we have cause for rejoic- 
ing in any increase of general prosperity which has been exhibited in 
recent years. On the contrary, I think that almost everywhere and 
almost continuously, in spite of certain periods of reaction, we have 
had a period of depression for trade and industry. No one would be 
so bold as to say, no one would be able to prove, that we have passed 
through a period of prosperity, and yet prosperity ought to have been 
the result of plentiful supplies of products. I am not by any means 
alone in thinking that the real .situation in recent times, the situation 
with which we are all acquainted, proves that the fall in prices is not 
the result of plenty. It is not the abundance of products which has 
made the scale sink on one side 3 it is the scarcity of coin, of money, 
which has made it rise on the other. 

I will not deal with this point at length, for all the arguments are 
known to you. This scarcity of money, this scarcity of gold, which 
has become the sole standard in all the countries of Europe and Amer- 
ica, has necessarily had an unfavorable influence upon commerce and 
industry. 

Mr. Weber told us also that the fall in the price of the white metal 
was wrongly attributed to its demonetization, instead of to the in- 
creased production. In my opinion the chief cause of the fall in the 
gold price of silver has been the enormous decrease in the monetary use 
of silver during the last twenty years, in consequence of the legislative 
measures which date from the new monetary law enacted in Germany. 

Mr. Weber spoke about the abundance of gold, and he drew our at- 
tention to the position of great banks, from which he argued in proof 
of that abundance. I wish I had here the figures which show how open 
to criticism such reasoning is. It is impossible to consider merely the 
actual amount of gold held in the reserve by the banks. We must take 
into account also the proportion between their gold reserve and their 
obligations, between their assets and their liabilities; and further, of 
the movements of the currency in the various countries. 

Unfortunately, gentlemen, I have not at this moment the figures 
which would enable me to reply in detail to Mr. Weber, but I would 
remind you that Mr. Soetbeer, whose name you will certainly allow me 
to quote as an authority above suspicion, since he was not a bimetallist, 
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lias clearly proved in his last work that the abundance of gold in the 
banks is not the result of an absolute increase in the stock of gold. 

Further, if au appeal is made to the abundance of gold it is not suffi- 
cient to consider only the position of the banks. I ask any one who 
reads regularly the weekly or monthly reports on the state of the great 
European markets whether he has not found in these documents not a 
proof of the abundance of gold, but an indication of the relative scar- 
city of that metal. In all recent reports in the great financial market 
of London we have been used to see almost always that " capital is 
abundant and the rate of interest on loans is low, but at the same time 
there is uneasiness because there is a question of withdrawal of gold.'' 
At a time when capital is extremely abundant, when the rate of inter- 
est is extraordinarily low, the news of the withdrawal of £1,000,000 
frightens the London market. 

Besides this, gentlemen, what Mr. de Eothschild has told us, in the 
introduction to his proposal, about the position of the great money 
markets, does not seem to me in any way to bear out that abundance 
of gold of which Mr. Weber speaks. 

As regards trade, Mr. Weber has produced certain figures which 
refer to 1890. We all know that during the last twenty years there 
have been ups and downs of commercial activity. After the great fall 
in prices, which had continued for a long time, a sort of new equilibrium 
between prices and the stock of money was set up about the year 1888. 
It was then that a reaction took place, after which a development in 
business was to be observed. But this development did not last long. 

If, instead of giving us the figures of trade in 1890, Mr. Weber had 
been so good as to give us those for the present year, I think that the 
results at which he arrived would have been entirely changed. But 
further, in spite of all the harm that the monetary situation has done 
to Europe, the record that we have to make is not solely of disaster. 
A development of trade and industry has at the same time been brought 
about by other causes, and is seen in conjun ction with other and less 
favorable phenomena. 

But what is the development of trade of which we find the traces in 
the statistics of the last twenty years, when we compare it with the 
development which took place before that period^ 

Mr. Weber spoke of the dangerous abundance of silver — I am not 
;sure whether I reproduce his phrase exactly — and he has given us hints 
of most alarming prospects if we rehabilitate silver. But, gentlemen, 
let me remind you that the prophets of evil have already been deceived 
more than once. From 1850 to 1860 the anxieties which prevailed on 
the subject of the abundance of gold were as great as those now felt 
by Mr. Weber and others as to the abundance of silver. Mr. Weber is 
at any rate in good company. At that time Mr. Michel Chevalier was 
disturbed by this vast abundance of gold, and urged the demonetization 
of that metal and the adoption of the silver standard. 
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You know, gentlemen, what came of those prophecies, and I do not 
think that we ought to be any more alarmed by the similar prophecies 
which are made as to the abundance of silver. 

What is the state of things that we see at present? We see that in 
those countries which have a gold standard prices have fallen enor- 
mously, and that, on the contrary, in the countries which have a silver 
standard, in spite of the unfavorable treatment of silver in Europe, 
and in spite of the diminution in its uses, the relation of value between 
money and goods has remained almost exactly what it was twenty years 
ago. They try to frighten us by pointing to the dangers which ensue: 
from the abundance of silver, and yet I repeat that in spite of the un- 
favorable position in which silver is placed we fail to observe in silver- 
standard countries any of the evil results which ought to follow fromi 
that abundance. 

I pass now to another point, and in the first place I wish to comment, 
upon a remark of Mr. Sainctelette's. He expressed the opinion that, 
the responsibility for the monetary situation of which we complain — 
Mr. Weber will excuse me for saying so, and for adding that if we pay 
attention to the monetary situation the reason is that there are several 
of us here who think that we have reason to complain of it — Mr. Sainc- 
telette, I say, expressed the opinion that the responsibility for the 
monetary situation which we desire to remedy rests upon the United 
States. 

To this remark of Mr. Sainctelette, whom I am sorry not to see 
amongst us, Mr. Cannon immediately replied in a few words, and Mr. 
Andrews, in the speech which he has just made, has dealt further with 
the statement. I think, gentlemen, that it is the duty of those who do 
not agree with Mr. Sainctelette, and who represent countries on this 
side of the Atlantic, to give their opinion upon the point. 

For my part I protest against Mr. Sainctelette's statement that the 
monetary situation, from the eflfects of which we are suflfeiing, is due 
to the monetary policy of the United States. It is true that I am as 
little inclined as he is to approve of the silver purchases which have 
been made for the purpose of carrying out the Bland bill and the 
Sherman bill; but I believe that the existing monetary situation was 
first of all produced by the monetary policy pursued in Europe in 1870 
and since that date. At that time the delusive belief prevailed that 
it was possible to pass from the double standard to the gold standard, 
and an attempt was made to realize that ideal of a single gold standard. 

The United Stat.es shared this illusion up to a certain point, but they 
were the first to discover their mistake. They saw that the most ob- 
Tious result of this policy was contraction of the currency, with all the 
commercial and social evils which are created thereby. It was theu 
that the United States endeavored to counteract this monetary policy, 
and had recourse to measures which are disapproved by us and, in- 
deed, by a great number of Americans even, but they were driven to- 
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this course because Europe refused to join in the really good measures 
which they proposed to us, because Europe refused to form an interna- 
tional bimetallic agreement, and to tlnite in a measure which the United 
States alone were unable to carry out. 

It seems to me, therefore, unjust and contrary to historical facts to 
wish to lay the burden of responsibility for the present situation upon 
the United States. 

I wish to call attention, too, gentlemen, to a remark made by our hon- 
orable colleague, Mr. Currie, on the subject of the more or less artificial 
devices for remedying the situation which it seemed were to engage 
our attention. In speaking of artificial devices, Mr. Currie, who unfor- 
tunately is not present, had no doubt in view Mr. de Eothschild's pro- 
posal among others, though he did not expressly mention it. At any 
rate, generally esteemed organs of the European press have spoken of 
Mr. de Eothschild's scheme, and of the general line taken by our de- 
bates as artificial devices for remedying the situation. To quote two 
examples only, Mr. Leroy Beaulieu, in the Journal des Dehats and in 
the Journal des EconomisteSj and, in England, the Economist^ have 
spoken of artificial devices, and have told us that instead of attempting 
to remedy matters by artificial means, we should do better to allow 
things to follow their natural course. 

It may be useful, gentlemen, to give some explanation on this point, 
and I think that I may assert that we are not in any way concerned 
with artificial devices. 

What was the object of Mr. de Rothschild's proposal? To secure 
again an increased use of silver in currency. It is clear that in that 
there is nothing artificial. What would be really artificial would be to 
attempt to diminish the production of silver by the imposition of taxes. 
To attempt to influence by a measure of this kind the production of any 
article, whether it be precious metal or any other commodity, that is 
what, in my opinion, constitutes an artificial measure. 

But what is proposed here? No one will deny that the use made of 
a commodity has a very considerable influence on the price of that 
commodity, and upon the relation between its value and the value of 
other products, and it is equally clear that the monetary use of the 
precious metals exercises a most important influence on the relation 
between their value and that of other commodities. 

There would be much to say on this subject, but allow me only to 
remind you of what was recently said at Manchester by Mr. Balfour : 

What primarily determines relative values is not cost of production, but supply 
and demand. And not only may governments have an eifect upon demand and sup- 
ply, but everyday they do affect demand and supply and the whole existing currency 
legislation of the world — ^be it the currency legislation of monometallic £ngland or 
the currency legislation of bimetallic France or the currency legislation of America — 
any one and all of these different systems of legislation do affect the demand for 
the precious metals, gold and silver, and by affecting the demand they do affect the 
xelative prices. 
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That is an authority that may well be quoted. It is asserted then 
that the value of the precious metals, the ratio of their value to that 
of other commodities, depends in the first place on the use made of 
them as money metals. 

To counteract by legislation what has been done duriog the last, 
twenty years to diminish this use can not be called an artificial meas- 
ure. I think then that we ought to protest and to declare that there 
would be nothing artificial in taking measures of the kind that we have 
been discussing for the last fortnight. 

If you will allow me, gentlemen, I would say a few words more on 
this subject. The term artificial measures has often been used and the 
bimetallist movement has been compared with the protectionist move- 
ment with the object of establishing a connection between them ; for my 
own part I think that the protectionist movement is in a great part 
due to the results of the monetary situation, but I think I can also 
assert that there is not the least relation between bimetallism and pro- 
tection. 1 think on the contrary that bimetallism and free trade are, 
so to speak, equivalent terms. What, gentlemen, is free trade? Al- 
low me to quote an authoritative definition of it. Free trade, as Eich- 
ard Cobden said, meant in the widest use of the term solely the division 
of labor by which the productive forms of the whole world are brought 
into mutual cooperation. He said further, that commerce is to-day the 
great panacea which, like a beneficent medical discovery, will serve to 
inoculate all the nations of the world with health and a wholesome 
taste for civilization. 

Here is another authority: 

Every obstruction to commerce is a tax upon consumption, every facility to free 
exchange cheapens commodities, increases trade and production, and promotes civili- 
zation. Nothing is worse than sectionalism within a nation, and nothing is better 
for the peace of nations than unrestricted freedom of intercourse and commerce with 
each other. No single measure will tend in this direction more than the adoption of 
a fixed intematioual standard of value by which all products may be measured and 
in conformity with which the coin of a country may go with its flag into every sea, 
and buy the products of every nation without being disconcerted by the money 
changes. 

This last quotation is from Senator John Sherman. It is taken from 
a report presented in 1868 to the American Senate.^ 

You see, gentlemen, in speaking of free trade we are led to speak of 
bimetallism. Free trade requires bimetallism because in the present 
state of matters bimetallism alone can give an identical standard to 
the whole commercial world. 

In advocating bimetallism we do not unite with protectionists. We 
show on the contrary that we are free traders in advocating a measure 
which is absolutely necessary to the facility of commercial transactions. 
The matter was in fact so understood by the great friend of Richard 
Cobden, Sir Louis Mallet, whose book "Free Exchange Papers" is from 

> Eeport on International Monetary Standard, Senate, June 9. 1868. r^r^rrlp 
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end to end an argument in favor of free trade and bimetallism. One 
word more to conclude. 

M. de liothschild's proposal has been withdrawn, and before he with- 
drew it we heard Sir Elvers Wilson declare in his own name and in 
that of Sir Charles Fremantle, that, considering the proposal had not 
been received in a sufficiently favorable manner by the great majority 
of Powers represented in the Conference, the British delegation would 
be unable to recommend it to their Government. 

I think I am not mistaken in saying that this declaration and the 
withdrawal of M. de Eothschild's proposal were a great disappointment 
to many of us. 

The cordial reception of M. de Eothschild's proposal by the Confer- 
ence and the friendly attitude of his above-named colleagues, raised a 
hope that the proposal might have been revived and that M. de Eoths- 
child, taking into consideration the different opinions stated at the Con- 
ference, would have been inclined not to withdraw his proposal, but to 
modify it in such a manner as to give satisfaction to all. 

Gentlemen, I spoke to you just now in regard to what was said the 
day before yesterday by M. Sainctelette, of the responsibility which 
would or would not rest upon the United States of America in respect 
to the present monetary situation. I can not help recalling to you on 
this subject an episode of the conference of 1881. 

At the sitting of the 6th of July, the English delegates made a dec- 
laration to the efi'ect that the Bank of England would nndertake to 
carry out the provision of the act of 1844, which authorizes it to make 
one-fifth of its metallic reserve consist of silver, on the condition that 
a bimetallic league was formed, including several great states. 

To this proposal Mr. Pierson, one of the delegates of the Netherlands, 
and now Minister of Finance, made a most interesting answer, which you 
may read (pp. 144-146 of the minutes, Yol. ii^), and which, stated in a 
few words, amounted to this: You believe, he said to the English de- 
legates, in the efficacy of the measures that you want others to take, 
but you do not wish to associate yourselves with them. You are a 
little too much inclined to leave to others alone the task of getting us 
all out of the difficulty, both you and us. That is neither just nor rea- 
sonable. If you want anything done, you must go farther yourselves. 
Well, let me say frankly that in the position that Messrs. Wilson, Fre- 
mantle, and de Eothschild have taken up there is, it seems to me, some- 
thing that recalls the position taken by the English delegates in 1881. 

It has been duly recognized by M. de Eothschild that England is 
seriously concerned in something being done to remedy the present 
situation, and on that point he has not found, and will not find, many 
here to contradict him. We have, moreover, the speeches of the hon- 
orable delegates from British India, which clearly prove the truth of 
this. But if so, why should not England make a more serious effort to 
extricate herself and us from the difficulty. 
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It is said in one of the most thoughtful organs of public opinion in 
England, the Manchester Guardian^ in its number of the 6th instant^ 
that England and British India, In conjunction with the Utiited States 
of America, hold the key to the situation, atid have the power to give 
us the solution of the monetary question, atid to decide the monetary 
system that the whole commercial world shall adopt. And I believe 
that this can really be said without exaggeration. 

But in that case let England consider this position. One of two 
things should take place: Either let her recognize that it is only inter* 
national bimetallism that can save us, or else let those who reject this 
solution make proposals which really meert the difficulties of the pres- 
ent situation, and in which sufficient account is taken of the different 
circumstances of the various countries which will be required to lend 
their aid. 

The session adjourned at 6 o'clock. 

The President of the Conference: 

MONTEFIORE LEVI . 

The general secretary : 

G. DE Laveleye. 
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Appendix A. 



THE NETHERLANDS BANK. 

Movement of the gold reserve. 

[In thousand florins.] 



April 5 

May3 

June 5 

July3 

Augnst? 

September 4 . 
October 2.... 
November 6. . 
December 4 . . 

January 8 

February 5 .. 
March j 



April 2 

May7 

June 4 

July2 

Augu8t6 

Septembers. 
October 1 — 
Novembers.. 
December 3 . 

January 7 

February 4 . 
March 4 



April 1. 
May 6.. 
June 3 . 
Julyl.. 



186 



Date. 



1880-'81. 



1882-'83. 



Foreign 
money 
and gold 
in bars. 



37, 670 
37,975 
30, 412 
39, 471 
39, 630 
34,941 
19, 659 
17, 440 
16, 576 
15, 975 
16, 005 
11, 301 

5,313 
4,718 
9,295 
9,744 
9,819 
2,193 



26 
26 
106 



43 
2,030 
5,596 
6,703 



Legal 
money 
of the 
Nether- 
lauds. 



40,936 
40, 919 
40,901 
40,904 
40,888 
40, 869 
40,857 
40,850 
40,882 
40,898 
40,802 
40,719 

40,737 
40,666 
40,679 
40,988 
40,946 
38, 219 
27,100 
19,014 
18,116 
18, 022 
13, 889 
7,941 



8,977 
13,247 
15,446 
15, 571 



Total. 



78, 606 
78, 894 
80,313 
80, 375 
80, 518 
75,810 
60,516 
58,290 
57,458 
56,873 
56,807 
52,020 

46,050 
45,384 
40,974 
50,732 
50,765 
40,412 
27,100 
19,040 
18,142 
18, 128 
13,889 
7,941 



9,020 
15,277 



22,274 



Exchange on 

London ouring 

the month. 



12. 07» to 11» 



12.07 
12.09 
12.08 
12.093 
12. 10' 
12.086 
12. 07« 
12.07 
12.07 
13.10 
12. 13 



12.09* 
12. 05» 
12. 04* 
12.07 
12.07» 
12. 13» 
12.11 
12.09 
12.07 
12.05 
12. 12* 
12.06 



09* 

106 

106 

13 

136 

116 

10 

126 

11 

15 

146 

126 

096 

106 

10 

146 

15* 

146 

116 

11 

136 

146 

13 



12. 05 07 

12. 036 066 

12. 06« 11 

12.076 11 



Discount 
rate. 



3^ to 4 
3i 4 

5 
5 



5 

to3i 
3* 
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Movement of the gold reserve — Continued. 
[In thousand florins.] 



Date. 



Foreign 

money 

and gold 

in bars. 



Legal 
money 
of the 
Nether- 
lands. 



Total. 



Exchange on 

London during 

the month. 



Discount 
rate. 



1882-'83— continued, 

August 5 - 

September 2 

October 7 

November 4 

December 2 

Januarys 

Februarys 

HarchS 

1883-'84. 

fc.pril7 

tfay5 

June 2 

July? 

August 4 

September 1 

October 6 

November 3 

December 1 

JauTury 5 ....\ 

February 2 

March 1 

1884-'85. 

Aprils 

May 3 

June7 

Julys. 

August 2 

September6 

October 4 

November 1 

December 6 

Januarys 

February 7 

March? 

1885-'86. 

ApriU 

May2 

June 6 

July4 

August 1 

September 5 

Octobers 

November 7 

December 5 

January 2 

February 6 

March 6 



6,794 

2,163 

1 

1 

1 

1 

123 

3,237 

10, 785 

25, 262 

28,331 

27,269 

17,935 

11,330 

9,708 

9,813 

8,130 

4,734 

4,761 

4,S83 

4,632 
14, 527 
24,843 
24,115 
24,143 
23,271 
21,858 
12,082 
8,811 
7,489 
7,905 
10, 143 



16,109 
18,651 
20,438 
20,616 
25,193 
25,233 
24,019 
24,430 
24.914 
25,069 
27,900 
36,381 



15,236 
15, 345 
11, 535 
11,194 
8,770 
5,028 
5,004 
5,454 



7,416 
18,111 
18, 231 
18,341 
18,318 
18,377 
18,457 
18,626 
18,694 
18,786 
18,810 
18,883 



19,069 
19,237 
19,378 
19, 398 
19,420 
19,493 
19,531 
19,563 
19,640 
19,696 
19,725 
19,761 

19,788 
19, 815 
19,844 
22,416 
22,643 
22,658 
22,678 
22,704 
22,831 
22,854 
22,881 
22,906 



22,030 
17,508 
11,536 
11, 195 
8,771 
5,029 
5,127 
8,691 

18,201 
43, 373 
46,564 
45,610 
35,253 
29,707 
28,165 
28,439 
26,824 
23,520 
23,571 
23,466 



23,721 
33,764 
44,221 
43,513 
43,563 
42,764 
41,389 
31,645 
28,451 
27,186 
27,630 
29,904 



35,897 
38,466 
40,282 
43,032 
47,836 
47,891 
46,697 
47,134 
47,745 
47,923 
50,781 
59,297 



12.09 to 14 

12. 13 14 

12. 10» 14« 

12. 09 11* 

12.09 11* 

12. 06» 09« 

12.05 08 
12.04« 



12.04 
12.04* 
12.12 
12.12 
12.12' 
12.10 
12.07 
12.07 
12.08« 
12.08* 
12.09> 
12.08* 



12. 038 

12.03* 

12.11* 

12.09 

12.09* 

12.10 

12.09* 

12.11 

12.11 

12. 08* 

12.08 

12.08* 



12.07 
12.05 
12.04 
12.03 
12.06 
12.06* 00* 
12.05 07 
12.04 
12.04 
12.05 
12.04* 05* 
12.03* 05 



06 

05 
10 
14 
14 
14 
14* 
10 
08* 
11 
09* 
12* 
12* 



08* 

11* 

13 

11 

12* 

12 

12 

13 

13* 

11* 



10* 
09* 
05* 
05 
07* 



04* 
06* 
06* 



4 to 3^ 
4 4* 

5 

H 

5 



4| 

4 

^ 

H 
3* 
3i 

3* 
3* 
3i 
3i 

34 
3 to 24 
3 24 
3 
3 



24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 



24 
24 

24 
24 
24 

2» 
24 
24 

24 
24 
24 
24 
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Movement of the gold reserve — Continued. 
[Ih thottsalid florins.] 



t>ate. 



Foreign 
money 
and gold 
in bars. 



Legal 
money 
of the 
Nether* 
lands. 



Total. 



Exchange on 

London 

daring the 

month. 



Discount' 
rate. 



Apnl3 

May I 

Junes 

Julys 

August 7 

September 4 . 
October 2 . . . . 
November 6.. 
December 4.. 
January 8 . . . 
February 5 . . 
March 5 



April 2 

May? 

June 4 

July 2 

August 6 

September 3 . 

October 1 

November 5 . . 
December 3 . . 
January 7 — 
February 4.. 
March 3 



April? 

May 5 

June 2 

July? 

August 4 — 
September!. 
Octobers .... 
November 3. 
Decembex 1 . 
January 5. . . 
February 6.. 
March 2 



April 6 

May 4 

Junel 

July 6 

August 3 

September 7 . 

October 5 

November 2.. 
December 7 . . 



188ft-'87. 



1887-'8S. 



1888- '89. 



1889-'90. 



45,874 
49,858 
52, 476 
55,475 
57,412 
56,139 
55,830 
55, 824 
48, 761 
43,490 
36,737 
35,359 

34,720 
35,812 
37, 474 
37, 973 
38,043 
32,975 
26,295 
25,107 
25,408 
25,437 
28,427 
30,323 

34,710 
41, 748 
42,479 
43,444 
44, 847 
45, 730 
45,237 
37,842 
37, 897 
37,903 
37,948 
38,054 

37,601 
38,328 
42,672 
43,303 
43,291 
42,953 
40,526 
40,341 
u3,909 



22,920 
22,948 
23,022 
23,036 
23,033 
23,040 
23, 053 
23,067 
23,070 
23,083 
23,076 
23,081 

23,075 
23,099 
23,109 
23,140 
23,178 
23, 173 
23,175 
23,176 
23,182 
23,188 
23,176 
23,190 



23,182 
23,214 
23, 218 
23,204 
23,200 
23,204 
23,197 
23,185 
23,146 
23,152 
23,158 
23,165 

23,162 
23, 159 
23,171 
23,166 
23,161 
23, 175 
23,17? 
23,193 
23,222 



72, 
75, 
78, 
80, 
79, 
78, 
78, 
71, 
66, 
59, 
58, 



57, 
58, 
60, 
61. 
61. 
56, 
49, 
48, 
48, 
48, 
51, 
53, 

57, 
64, 
65, 
66, 
67, 



61, 
61, 
61, 
61, 
61, 



60,763 
61,487 
65,843 
66,469 
66,452 
66,128 
63,703 
63,534 
62,131 



12.04»to06 

12.05* 08» 

12.05* 

12.05 

12.06 

12.09 

12.08* 

12.10* 

12.09 

12.09 

12.10 

12.08* 



12.04* 
12.04* 
12.05 
12.05 
12.07 
12.11 
12.08 
12.06 
12.05* 
12.04* 
12.04 
12.03 



12.02* 
12.07 
12.06 
12.05 
12.05 
12.08* 
12.09 
12.07 
12.08* 
12.07* 
12.07* 
12.08 



12.06 
12.05 
12.06 
12.05 
12.07 
12.09* 
12.09 
12.07 
12.06 



07* 
055 
06* 
07 
13 
1^* 
10 
08 
08* 
05 
05 
05* 



04 
09 
08 
06 
09* 
10 
12 
09 
10 
08* 
09* 
10* 



08 
06 
08 
07 
10 
11 
10* 
09 
08 



3 to 2|-r 

3 2^. 

3 21, 

3 2J: 

3 2i.: 

3 2^ 

3 2i 

3 2i 

3 2i: 

3 24, 

3 2|.. 

3 2i, 



3 2^ 
3 2f 
3 2^ 
3 2^ 
3 
3 
3 



2i 
2i 
2i 
3 2^ 
3 2i 
3 2i 
3 2^ 
3 2i 



3 24 

3 24 



24 
24 



3 24 

3 24 

3 24 

3 24 

3 24 

3 24 

3 24, 

3 24 



3 24^^ 

3 24 

3 24 

3 24: 

3 24 

3 24: 

3 24: 

3 2^ 
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Movement of the gold re«crt?c— Concluded. 
[In thousand florins.] 



Date. 



Foreign 
money 

and gold 
in bars. 



Legal 
money 
of the 
Nether- 
lands. 



Total. 



Exchange on 

London 

during the 

month. 



Discount 
rate. 



1889-'90— continued. 



January 4.. 
February 1 . 
March 1.... 



Aprils 

May3 

June? 

July 5 

August 2 

September 6 . 
October 4 — 
November 1 . . 
December 6 . . 

January 3 

February 7... 
March? , 



April 4 

May 2 

June 6 

July 4 

August 1 

Septembers. 
October 3 . . . 
November?. 
December 5 . 
January 2... 
February 6. . 
March 5 



April 2 

May? 

June 4 

July 2 

Augusts ... 
Septembers. 
October 1 — 



1890-'91. 



1891-'92. 



3?, 488 
37, 545 
33, 839 

32, 917 
33, 341 
38, OH 
38, 073 
38, 123 
34,456 
34, 493 
32,646 
16, 190 
15, 896 
27,064 
27, 118 



27, 146 
23, 338 
23, 401 
23,616 
29, 411 
19, 190 
19,190 
19, 204 
19,204 
15, 220 
14, 441 
14, 190 



14, 535 
14, 707 
14, 840 
14, 911 
14,942 
14, 268 
14, 268 



23, 234 
23, 226 
23,242 



23,288 
23,267 
23, 291 
23,290 
23, 279 
23, 283 
23,283 
23, 310 
23, 317 
23,341 
23, 359 
23,362 

23, 373 
23, 373 
23, 413 
23,428 
23,439 
23, 462 
23, 460 
23, 474 
23, 518 
23, 537 
23, 545 
23, 586 



23, 614 
23, 629 
23, 654 
23, 669 
23, 674 
23, 705 
23, 728 



60, 722 
60,771 
57,081 

56, 205 
56, 608 

61, 305 
61, 363 
61, 402 
57, 739 
57, 776 
55,956 
39, 507 
39,237 
50, 423 
50, 480 



50,519 
46, 717 
46, 814 
47, 044 
52, 850 
42, 652 
42, 650 
42, 678 
42, 722 
38, 757 
37, 986 
38, 076 



38, 149 
38, 336 
38, 494 
38, 580 
38, 616 
37, 973 
37, 990 



12. 08« to 11 
12. 11 125 
12. 08 125 



12.04 
12. 036 
12.04 
12.05 
12.08 
12.08 
12.07» 
12.09 
12. 04« 
12.02 
12.06* 
12.05 

12.06 
12. 08« 
12. 05" 
12. 03« 
12. 04« 
12.07 
12.07 
12.06 
12.07* 
12. 07' 
12. 086 
12.09« 

12. 07« 
12. 07' 
12.08* 
12, 08' 
12. 10' 
12.10 
12.07 



05 
04 
06» 
09 

115 

10 
08' 
14 
095 
04* 
07* 
07* 



11* 
09* 
04* 
09 



08 
09 
09' 
12' 
11 



09» 
085 
09* 
103 
11* 
11» 
092 



3to2i 
3 2^ 
3 2^ 



3 2^ 

3 2J 

3 2i 
3 2^ 
3 2J 
3 2i 

3 

3i 4i 

3i 4i 

4 Hi 



2i 
2i 
2i 
2J 
2i 
24 
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Appendix B, 



COMPROMISE PROPOSAL PRESENTED MR. ALPHONSE ALLARD. DELE- 
GATE OF BELGIUM AND TURKEY. 

L — Origins. 

Brussels, December 8y 1892. 

The mass of precious metals, that is to say of gold and silver, in the 
world forms, it seems, a sort of common possession of the various na- 
tions. They pass from one nation to another; they exchange wealth 
and facilitate its just distribution, and they regulate general prices. 

Between 1848 and 1851 the production of these metals increased in 
a degree unprecedented in history. In a few years the gold from Cali- 
fornia and Australia had doubled the amount of gold and silver money 
actually circulating in the world. 

In spite of the efforts of a school which was at that time new, gold 
was not demonetized. Up to that time the business world had not sus- 
pected that there was such a thing as a monetary question. We there- 
fore refused to try so bold and dangerous an experiment. 

Under the influence of abundant money and the rise of prices there 
was such a rapid growth of progress, of commercial intercourse, of 
enterprise, and of production that the amouut of gold soon became in- 
sufiicient for the continually increasing demands upon it. The Bank 
of England was so much in need of the metal in i860 that it was com- 
pelled to borrow 52,000,000 francs in gold from the Bank of France. 
It was for civilization an era of business, of prosperity, of work, and 
of abundance, which lasted till 1873.^ 

In 1873 silver was demonetized in Europe, in accordance with the 
theories which had not prevailed in 1861. 

Silverhad not fallen in value, ^ and had given rise to no anxiety; and 
yet it was deprived of the right of being used as money, and was for- 
bidden to enter Europe. It is confidently stated that this action was 
a serious blow to freedom of trade. 

In 1870, that is to say three years before this prohibition, it had been 
foretold that such a step would be inevitably followed by a revolution 
in prices, by a general fall in values, and by a serious crisis.^ 



l3 



» See Mr. AUard's diagrams. PI. i. 

« See Mr. Allard's diagrams. PL iii, 1873. 

» Wolowski ; Baron de Rothschild. See Mr. AUard's diagrams. Pl. in, 1870. 
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This crisis, wLich was foretold in 1870, is now, it is said, in action. 
The disturbances which it produces are the more unjust and the more 
profound since the fall in prices is not produced by the development of 
labor or by the abundance of wealth, but by an artificial cause, which 
is none other than the law proscribing silver and thereby producing 
appreciation of gold. 

Ko variation in the level of prices can be observed in silver countries. 
It follows therefore that the depreciation of silver in Europe is only 
produced by the appreciation of gold. 

It is said that this artificial fall in prices caused by the appreciation 
of gold, has for its results terrible social inequalities, the ruin of our 
agriculture, the slackness of our industries, the distress of our work- 
men, and the uneasiness which prevails everywhere. 

For twenty years there has been a continual endeavor on all sides to 
find some other cause, but none has been discovered; and therefore no 
more effectual remedy has been found than the monetary remedy. 

It appears to me that the task to which this Conference of 1892 is 
specially called is to counteract the evil of the fall of prices and the 
artificial appreciation of gold, and to combat the instability of ex- 
change between the gold countries, which constitute one- third of the 
world, and the silver countries which form the other two thirds. 

II. — Present Position. 

The remedy which appears to be indicated is the repeal of the laws 
passed in 1871-76 in Germany and in the Latin countries. The evil 
would thus be removed by removing its cause, and by reestablishing 
bimetallism, if not universally, at any rate over a sufl&cientiy large area. 

This proposal was made fourteen years ago at Paris. It was made 
again by the United States and France in 1881, and it reappears for 
the third time at Brussels in 1892. 

It seems for the moment to meet with obstacles which it would be 
useless to pretend not to see. The tbllowing seem to me to be the chief 
of them: 

1. The enormous difference of 36 per cent between the value of the 
two metals which has been produced by the appreciation of gold. 

2. The gold standard to which, rightly or wrongly, several important 
European countries cling. 

3. The artificial inequalities produced by the exchanges which, since 
they are unfavorable to some, are for that very reason advantageous 
to others. 

4. The difficulty of proposing additions to the coinage of those coun- 
tries which already hold very large stocks of their own silver coins. 

Thus if we are to find a remedy for the fall in prices and to increase 
the stock of money in international circulation, we must keep in view 
nothing but the gold standard, we must put more silver in circulation, 
and we must coin no more silver. 
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Undoubtedly the problem seems arduous and diflftcult, but I think 
that it is not insoluble. 

The basis of the compromise which I suggest is borrowed from the 
United States. 

III.— Compromise. 

I think it was about 1889 that the Government of the United States 
proposed to Congress a very ingenious method for restoring to silver 
its function in the currency, by attaching to it its true gold value. 
Every silver dollar was to become an ^* honest dollar.'' 

The Government of the United States was convinced that civilization 
would never be able to dispense with the assistance of silver in addi- 
tion to gold; but at the same time it was opposed to the Iree coinage 
of that metal without the cooperation of Europe, because it was afraid 
of entering too plainly on the road leading to the silver standard. 

With a view to avoiding this danger, it was proposed that the United 
States should prohibit all coinage of silver, except so far as it was 
necessary for their home circulation. They proposed to open their 
mints for the free deposit of silver bars, and to pay for this silver in 
Treasury notes at the market price of the day on which the deposit 
was made. 

These Treasury notes would be payable in gold or silver at the option 
of the Treasury; but if payment were made in silver, the holder would 
be entitled to receive a variable quantity of silver, equal to the amount 
of silver which could be bought on the day of payment by the number 
of gold dollars expressed on the face of the note. 

Thus the number of dollars expressed on the face of the silver note 
was in reality to represent sl fixed value in gold} 

The United States, while having in circulation both gold and silver 
dollars, would have had all its dollars of the same value, based solely 
upon the gold standard. 

The theory of monometallism found its ^principles applied in such a 
system as this^ and would wo doubt have been satisfied with it. 

At the same time the silver which had been withdrawn during six- 
teen years from the national markets was to be restored to them. The 
use of silver was to be the means of facilitating commercial transac- 
tions, and was again to assist to reestablish and raise the level of 
prices throughout the world. 

The bimetallists also would doubtless have declared themselves satisfied 
with the proposal, 

1 Measure recommended. — tissue Treasury notes against deposits of silver bullion at 
the market price of silver when deposited, payable on demand in such quantities of 
silver bullion as will equal in value, at the date of presentation, the number of dol- 
lars expressed on the face of the notes, either in gold, at the option of the Govern- 
ment, or in silver dollars at the option of the holder. Repeal the compulsory feature 
of the present coinage act. Report of the Secretary of the Treasury (William 
Windom) for 1889. 
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These Treasury notes issued against silver would have been admitted 
just as gold dollars for payment of customs dues and taxes, and would 
have been used as reserves for banks of issue. 

The holders of the silver notes would have had the right to a qtian- 
tity of nilver equivalent to the number of gold dollars expressed on the 
face of the note. It would not, however, be the value of the silver dol 
lar which would vary; it would be, in reality, the volume of silver con- 
tained in the dollar which would increase or diminish in accordance 
with the course of the market, just as our lungs adapt their capacity to 
the rarity or density of the atmosphere in order to secure regularity in 
our vital circulation. 

It seems to me that this law, proposed three years ago to the Con- 
gress of the United States, might provide the Conference with an excel- 
lent basis for a compromise. 

If it were extended to an international agreement it would certainly 
steady the silver market. In issuing silver notes the States would not 
be exposed to losses. The payment of silver notes might be effected 
with a smaller quantity of metal ; and whatever the losses, if any, might 
be, they would be infinitely less burdensome than the profound social 
disturbances which at the present moment affect the prosperity and 
the financial resources of all the countries in the world. 

We must recognize that the monetary question is presented to us in 
the form of a dilemma. Either we must take some remedial action in 
common J or the crises which are so dangerous to social order will continue. 
The American project of 1889 would perhaps be dilB&cult for a single 
nation to carry into effect; but it is worth while, I think, for the Con- 
ference to study the means of applying it to an international treaty, 
and the cooperation of the delegates of the United States would tend 
to facilitate this task. 

IV. — Agreement. 

The agreement would consist, in accordance with what has been 
said, in authorizing the contracting States to buy silver freely within 
certain limits for the account of all the States in common, under con- 
ditions to be laid down in the treaty. Payment would be made in 
Treasury notes, and there would be no obligation to strike any coin. 
No State would be required to modify its monetary laws, and each 
would remain free to retain its own monetary unit. It would be sufti- 
cient to permit the international circulation of the Treasury notes at a 
rate of exchange to be stated upon the note itself, while the silver, 
which serves as guarantee, would remain at the place where it was 
originally deposited. 

There is no reason why so simple a treaty should not extend only to 
a limited period, by way of experiment, with power to prolong it by a 
fresh treaty or by tacit consent. 

The stocks of silver guaranteeing the notes might, by the treaty, be 
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constituted a sort of iDternational fund held in common. The various 
countries would undertake to contribute to any i)ossible losses in pro- 
portion to their area, their population, their trade, their debt, or any 
otiier basis upon which they might agree. 

Ko State would be bound to buy silver, but the profit upon the pur- 
chases — the profit which would arise from the probable rise in price of 
silver, and from the resulting surplus in the deposits — would remain 
the property of the imrchasing State. 

Such an agreement would bring about the* general rise of prices, 
which is so eagerly desired, and consequently silver w^ould soon be 
restored to its former price without any violation of the single gold 
standard, which, more than ever, will serve as the basis of value in the 
various countries, or of the law of supply and demand, to which appeal 
is so often made. 

V. — Future Convention. 

It seems likely that such an agreement would, in a relatively short 
time, restore the abundance of international money, and would, as a 
result, raise prices, including that of silver. 

It is very possible, if not probable, that the rise of silver might bring 
it to par (15| kilograms of silver being equal to 1 kilogram of gold, or 
any other agreed ratio) ; it would then be possible to propose to the 
various States that they should follow the suggestion made in a strik- 
ing essay by Mr. Eocchussen, formerly Minister of the Netherlands, 
which gained the prize of 10,000 francs given in 1889 for the best solu- 
tion of the monetary difficulties. 

The agreement which would be proposed to them would be even more 
simple than that of which I have just sketched the inain lines. 

Each nation would remain free to give to its coins the form, the title, 
the design, and the fineness which it preferred. Each would select 
w^hat metal it liked. No undertaking would be required as to fiduciary 
circulation. The only undertaking would consist in mutual insurance 
against all fluctuations in the value of gold and silver, the ratio between 
which would be fixed in the treaty. For this purpose, the contracting 
l)arties would undertake to communicate to each other, at a later meet- 
ing, the text of laws or regulations, by virtue of which in each State no 
bank should have the right of issue, except upon condition of buying 
freely with Treasury notes all the gold and silver offered to it at the 
ratio of price fixed in the treaty. 

Provided that this ratio be maintained, each State would be abso- 
lutely free to use its gold and silver as it liked. 

When once this treaty had been sanctioned by law, it seems to me 
that it would be impossible for either of the metals to become depreci- 
ated. If a law to this effect were passed by a sufficient number of 
great powers, it can hardly be doubted that it would produce the same 
result as the French law alone produced with such facility during the 
century which i)reoeded 1873, 
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The economic life of the world would undergo a transformation; the 
restored regularity of exchanges would soon bring back tranquillity, and 
their stability would reestablish the relations, now broken, between the 
two-thirds of the world which have nothing but silver, and our one- 
third which reckons only in gold. 

And further, if contrary to all expectation, the result should belie our 
hopes, nothing would be easier than to withdraw, by mutual consent, 
from the one simple undertaking which would have been given. 

It would merely be necessary to modify the rule imposed on the banks 
of issue, by permitting them to suspend their purchases of silver. 

But I think I may add that none of the signatories would ever wish 
to withdraw, for they would thereby change for the worse the condi- 
tions affecting their exchanges. This would be a most solid guarantee, 
for the best treaties are those whose maintenance is to the interest of 
those who sign them. 

Alph. Allard, 
Delegate of Belgium and Delegate of Turkey. 
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SEVENTH SESSION. 



Saturday, December 10, 1892. 

Mr. MoNTEFiORE LEVI in the chair. 

Present — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenapp, and Mr. Habtung. 

For Austria- Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevenhuller 
Metsch. 

For Belgium: Messrs. Montefiobe Levi, Devolder, Weber, A. 
Allard, and Sainotelette. 

For Denmark: Mr. Frederic G. Schack de Brookdorff. 

For Spain : Messrs. J. Sanchez de Toca and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States: His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, James B. McCreary, Henry W. 
Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andrews. 

For France : Messrs. Tirard, de Liron d'Airoles, and de Foville. 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, k. c. b., Sir C. 
Rivers Wilson, k. c. m. a.. Sir William Houldsworth, Bart., 
Messrs. Alfred de Eothschild, and Bertram Currie. 

For British India: Gen. Strachey and Sir Guilford L. Moles- 
worth, K. c. I. E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mulle. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron de Renzis, Messrs. Simonelli 
and Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis, Don Joaquin D. 
Oasasus, and Gen. Francisco Z. Mena. 

For ISTorway : Mr. Hagbard Berner. 

For the Netherlands: Mr. Boissevain. 

For Portugal: His Excellency Mr. d'Antas. 

For Eoumania: His Excellency Mr. Bengesco. 
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For Eussia: His Excellency Prince Ouroussoff and Mr. A. Raf- 

FALOVICH. 

For Sweden: Mr. Hans Forssell. 

For Switzerland: Messrs. Alphonse Rivier and Conrad Cramer- 
. Feey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Oaratheodory Effendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 

The session was opened at 2 o'clock. 

The minutes of the fifth session were^approved 

Mr. SiMONELLi, Delegate of Italy, made, in regard to the minutes of 
the sixth session, a declaration which is here given in abstract: 

At the sixth session the honorable Mr. Gramer-Frey, in his notable 
discourse, said that if France would undertake the recoinage of the 10- 
franc gold pieces, and if Italy should agree to withdraw from circula- 
tion the notes of 5 and 10 francs there would be a void in the circula- 
tion which could be filled by silver money. In this way it was proposed 
to obtain a considerably increased use of silver. 

Without entering upon the subject of the recoinage of small gold 
pieces, the honorable Delegate from Italy, in the name of his colleagues 
as well as for himself, desired to state that an agreement on the part 
of Italy to withdraw her small notes, either immediately or at a time 
fixed by monetary treaty, would bring no relief to the silver situation. 
He made the declaration both in the interest of the credit of his country 
and because some might be led to believe that the conduct of Italy was 
opposing an obstacle to the establishment of an international agree- 
ment, in which so many legitimate interests and laudable effbrts were 
centered. 

The Italian Government, on the contrary, was disposed to aid as best 
it might the accomplishment of this purpose. However, it was con- 
vinced that the withdrawal of 5 and 10 franc notes would not lead to 
any increase in the circulation of silver in Europe. Italy has in circu- 
lation only 336,000,000 francs in notes of 5 and 10 francs based upon a 
metallic reserve — two-thirds gold and one-third silver — which covered 
about one-half of that sum. 

The states of the Latin Union were not unaware, however, that these 
336 millions represent an almost equal amount of 5-franc pieces bearing 
the stamp of Italy, circulating beyond its borders. The withdrawal of 
small notes would cause these coins to return at once to Italy in order 
to supply the medium of exchange necessary for small internal trans- 
actions. The suppression of state notes of less than 20 francs w^ould, 
therefore, have no influence on the more extended use of silver coins. 

It should not be forgotten, however, that the Italian 5-franc pieces 
are deposited in the Italian treasury or else in the vaults of the banks 
of the Latin Union, and particularly of the Bank of France. The 
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itaiian notes of 5 and 10 francs might be considered, therefore, from an 
international point of view, as notes representing a silver deposit. 
Even supposing that these coins returned into the circulation of Ital}^, 
it was evident that they would not be replaced in France or in other 
countries of the Latin Union by new coinages of silver. 

The honorable Delegate from Italy said, in conclusion, that if the 
Italian Government was not disposed to give its immediate consent to 
the withdrawal of small notes it certainly was not its intention to de- 
part from a monetary i)olicy with which it had always been in sympa- 
thy, and which looked to the reahzation of the high purpose which the 
Conference had in view. 

Mr. Sainctelette, Delegate of Belgium, thought he should state 
that at the sixth session Mr. Boissevain had ascribed views to liim which 
he did not exactly express in his speech at the preceding session. 

The honorable Delegate from Belgium had no intention of reviving 
the old quarrel on the question whether the present monetary situation 
was due to an overproduction of silver bullion, or to the legislative 
measures of Germany in 1873, and the closing of the mints of the Latin 
Union. He had simply expressed his astonishment to see that the 
United States had no formal proposal to make, seeing that the present 
situation had been made by them, arising, as it did, from the two recent 
laws for silver purchases for the account of the Treasury. He meant 
to say simply that the United States were wrong in believing that they 
could remedy the accumulation of the metal by creating a purchaser 
without there being any real needs to be satisfied. In his opinion these 
measures had only stimulated production in the United States and in 
Mexico, and that fact had been brought out in the debates of the ex- 
amining committee. 

The minutes of the sixth session were approved. 

The President asked the delegates to accept as a souvenir of their 
visit to the mint the medals which had been struck oif on that occasion 
and which were offered to them in the name of the Belgium Govern- 
ment and that of Mr. Sainctelette, Delegate of Belgium, and (commis- 
sioner of the mint. 

The President laid upon the table statistical tables showing the 
monetary situation of Sweden from 1881 to 1891, and various docu- 
ments and statistics relative to the monetary situation of Eussia. In 
the name of the Conference he thanked Messrs. Forssell and Baffal- 
oviCH for their interesting communications. 

Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States, who had asked leave to 
speak ift the general discussion, gave way provisionally. One of his 
colleagues, Senator Jones, who had been selected to present some ol)- 
.servations in the name of the delegation, was unfortunately unable to 
be present. Mr. Allison said that he hoped that other speakers would 
express their views at that moment. 
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Sir Guilford L. Moles worth, Delegate of British India, announced 
that Eeuter's agency had received a telegram which would be of inter- 
est to the Conference. The contents were as follows : 

In reply to a letter of the Indian Currency Association the Indian Government ex- 
pressed its regret that it could give no assurance that measures would be taken to 
protect the monetary situation of India, if the Conference at Brussels were without 
result. The Indian Government Avould not agree to recommend to the secretary of 
state the suspension of the sale of council bills below a fixed rate, and preferred to 
maintain its complete liberty of acfcion. 

Mr. Hans Forssell, Delegate of Sweden, made the following re- 
marks: 

Mr. McOreary in his notable discourse at the fifth session expressed 
as his personal opinion the idea that the Monetary Conference should 
reestablish the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver as legal- 
tender money at a permanent and international ratio between the two 
metals of 15 J or of 16 to 1; and he added that he preferred the latter 
ratio. 

The ratio is without doubt the first and last problem to be decided 
in taking up the subject of universal bimetallism, and any serious dis- 
cussion of the practical application of that system must necessarily 
turn upon that point. Without doubt the choice between possible 
ratios is difficult and delicate, but we are here to attack difficulties, 
and if they are to be surmounted it is necessary in the first place to for- 
mulate and to define the practical questions, which in purely theoretical 
discussions are necessarily treated in very vague terms. The delega- 
tion of the United States which has submitted to us the general plan • 
of an international bimetallic agreement would do us a great service, it 
seems to me, and would give a more solid foundation for our discus- 
sions if they would inform us of their opinions in this matter. Permit 
me, therefore, to ask the delegates of rhe United States as a delegation 
what, in their opinion, would be the most practical and equitable inter- 
national arrangement; whether to raise the value of silver to it« former 
level by adopting one of the ratios, 15 J or of 16, which are still in force 
in two great countries, or to hold rather to the present value of silver 
by seeking to establish by law a suitable ratio above that of 20 to 1. 

Mr. Allison replied in English to the interpellation of Mr. Forssell 
as follows : 

I desire to say that the delegation of the United States has had no 
opportunity for consultation in order to answer the question in the 
form desired by the Conference, the question only having been put to 
us as we entered the meeting. It is a proper question to ask what 
should be the ratio. There are, perhaps, some diff*erences of opinion in 
the delegation, but 1 think I may say at this time that we should all 
agree if the nations should consent to our own ratio, that is, of 16 to 1. 
I think I may say for myself, i)ersonally, that without doubt we might 
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be easily persuaded to accept another ratio. It would seem probable, 
as I have said before, that the nations which make the largest use of 
silver would deem it logical, in case an international ratio should be 
established, to see that ratio fixed at 15J to 1. If such be the general 
opinion, I think I may say that the Government which we represent 
would not refuse to enter into the arrangement if such were the case. 
But at the present moment I do not think that I can say more than this. 

The question of the ratio is a fundamental one, as the honorable del- 
egate from Sweden has said, but I would suggest that another consid- 
eration of no less importance is the number of states which would 
agree t-o the ratio, for it is that which would make the ratio eftective. 
I can say positively, that in my opinion, no ratio would be acceptable 
to the United States unless it receives the support of a number of states 
sufficient to give the desired efficiency to obtain the complete and free 
circulation of silver as legal-tender money. That is, I think, an impor- 
tant consideration. If we enter into a practical discussion it is neces- 
sary to agree, not only upon the ratio, but also on the number of States 
whose consent is necessary to the agreement. If the United States 
did not desire the cooperation of other states, we should not be here to 
consult with the European states upon the ratio to be established to 
make silver an international money, as gold is an international money. 

I am glad, therefore, that an opinion has been expressed upon this 
general question, and I hope that the other countries will also examine 
into the question of ratio. The delegates of the United States would 
be in a position to state their wishes, but it is not they alone who 
should make a reply to this question. 

Mr. Raffalovich, Delegate of Russia, made the following remarks: 

The academic turn of our discussion furnishes an excuse to me ex- 
pressing my reservations as to the connection between bimetallism and 
free trade, between the gold standard and protection, as it was indi- 
cated by the honorable delegate from the United States, Prof. Andrews. 
If we were discussing monetary and economic metaphysics I should 
say that the principle of bimetallism, being based upon the idea of the 
effective intervention of the State to decree and maintain a fixed legal 
ratio between the two metals, is inspired by the same notions as the 
idea of protection whose design is to insure in a certain measure a dif- 
ferent distribution of remuneration from that which would be produced 
under the regime of liberty. 

That countries with irredeemable paper money have adopted the pay- 
ment of customs dues in gold is purely a financial measure, since they 
have contracted gold debts abroad and desire to obtain sources of re- 
serve payable in metal. 

The greater stability of exchange in a gold country like England 
facilitates importation. 

To return to biuietallism and protection, the fact of their relation- 
ship is shown in the attitude of the German Agrarier who desire the 
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double standard for several motives. First, because they claim it will 
diminish exportation from India by increasing the value of the rupee, 
a question which might be debated, and, secondly, because they wish 
to increase the quantity of money in circulation. 

It is to be regretted that their fertile imagination has not suggested 
a practical and acceptable means of increasing the value of the rouble 
in conformity with sound principles of economic science. 

Gen. Strachey stjited that nobody could doubt the interest of the 
different facts which had been brought out, and of the opinions ex- 
pressed with such insight by the delegates who had addressed the Con- 
ference; but he asked whether these speeches offered up to that time 
any prospect of a practical conclusion. 

The honorable delegate called attention to the fact that India was 
too seriously interested in the question debated not to desire strongly 
that a conclusion be reached. To obtain any result the cooi>eratioii of 
the Latin Union was necessary and the delegate of India expressed a 
wish to hear a categorical declaration on the part of the distinguished 
representatives of the great country at the head of the Latin Union. 

Mr. Hans Forssell said that the interesting reply of the honorable 
Mr. Allison led him to put to the delegates of the United States a 
second question which followed from the answer just made. Mr. Alli- 
son had spoken of a number of states sufficient to constitute a bimetallic 
union, and it might be asked what was, in the opinion of the delegation 
of the United States, the number of States necessary for such a union. 
The question is practical, and a reply is all the more necessary since, 
as every one knows, it was lacking at the monetary conference of 1881. 
Some claimed that the United States with France or the United States 
with Great Britain would be sufficient. Others were of the opinion 
that three states would suffice. But the situation had greatly changed 
since, and the production due to natural forces at work had become far 
more considerable and important; it might, therefore, be supposed 
that to-day a larger union would be required. To render the discus- 
sions more practical a reply to this question would be of great value. 

Mr. TiRARD, Delegate of France, spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen: If I have perfectly understood the remarks of the hon- 
orable delegate from British India, Gen. Strachey, our colleague would 
like to see the representatives of the Latin Union take part at the pres- 
ent time in the discussion and make known their opinion upon the 
points now before the conference. 

I should state in the beginning that I have no authority to speak in 
the name of the Latin Union. 

So far as France is concerned I will comply immediately with the wish 
expressed by our honorable colleague. 

As I had the honor to say in a preceding session the French Govern- 
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ment accepted immediately the invitation of the United States because 
it is deeply interested in the problem before us, because it knows that 
there is a greater community of interests than ever before among civ- 
ilized nations which does not permit them to hold aloof from any of thi^ 
questions which tend to bring into harmony of ideas of mankind fot* 
the solution of social problems and the binding together of the bonds 
which unite the nations. 

When we arrived here we awaited with interest the proposal of the 
United States. 

You know the proposal which was made; it consists in a revival, 
pure and simple, of the discussion of bimetallism and of monometal- 
lism, a discussion which has already been the object of previous con- 
ferences. 

Other and subsidiary proposals have been formulated and examined 
by a special committee. 

The first emanated from the honorable Mr. de Eothschild, but we have 
not discussed it because it was withdrawn by its author. The other 
proposals treated by the report of the committee is that of Mr. Moritz 
Levy; I beUeve that at the present moment it has been provisionally 
excluded from the discussion. I must ask in advance that you will 
kindly excuse me, if in spite of myself, I perhaps confuse the question 
of principle with these two subsidiary questions, and if throughout my 
speech there should be found considerations which are applicable to 
one or the other of the two questions debated. 

Having said this I would commence by asserting again the interest 
which the monetary questions have for our country. But its situation 
ill this respect is quite unique. France under present circumstances 
has no cause to complain of her monetary situation, and she does not 
complain. 

She has attempted at various times, and notably in 1881, to come to 
an agreement witli the United States, and it was thus that the way was 
paved for the conference of 1881, which was only a continuation of that 
of 1878. 

Later, in 1889, a congress met at Paris during the exposition. From 
various quarters notable and eloquent speeches were made, but they 
led to nothing, despite the talent of the speakers, despite the erudition 
of the eminent men who took part in the discussion. I have attempted, 
as others have also done, to explain the reason for the relative failure 
of these great oratorical tournaments. 

Well, gentlemen, I believe that if a conclusion could not be reached 
which would be accepted by everybody, or at least by a majority suffi- 
cient to establish the base of an international system, it is because the 
attempt was made to force down diametrically opposite opinions, whose 
adoption would result necessarily, for several large states, in a radical 
. change of their monetary legislation. 
^ That is in truth a difficult undertaking. Peoples already far ad- 
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vanced in civilization have habits, customs, and laws which are adapted 
to their traditions. They are not applied in an arbitrary fashion, they 
are bound up with the very conditions of the existence of these peo- 
^ples. 

For instance, our legislation has aided France to procure a very con- 
siderable quantity of money; and I believe that I may State without 
fear of contradiction, that France of all the nations of the world is the 
one which has the largest quantity of money both in gold and silver. 

Do you believe, gentlemen, that this situation is the result of chance? 
No, it is the natural consequence of the manner in which labor is or- 
ganized with us. In France riches are infinitely divided ; real estate 
is cut up into smaller holdings from day to day, and personal property 
also. We find the proof in the growing number of real estate sales, 
and of the subscribers to the public funds, and to investments of every 
description which at the time installments fall due may be counted by 
millions. 

The governor of the Bank of France said to me recently that during 
the last few years the number of shareholders of that great establish- 
ment, the shares being registered, had noticeably increased. 

It is the same with the conditions of labor. There are in France, as 
elsewhere, great workshops and important manufactories; but there is 
also a multitude of humble artisans who work in their own homes, some 
singly, others with an apprentice or with one or two journeymen at the 
most, and who do a very small business with very small transactions with 
an extremely limited capital, which, by its very smallness, imposes 
upon them an almos.t daily liquidation of their affairs. 

It will be understood that these modest workers can not, like the 
manufacturers of countries where riches are very centralized, have re- 
course to payment by bill or check — methods which require not only a 
deposit of capital, but also bookkeeping and operations out of propor- 
tion with the total value of their business. These operations can not be 
carried on except with currency. 

With our agriculture it is the same. The land is so minutely divided 
in France that the greater part of those who cultivate it can not adopt 
the conditions of business which are in use in countries with great 
estates. 

For these reasons we have in France that quantity of money which, 
however considerable it is, incommodes no one and renders, on the con- 
trary, important services to everybody. 

And from that, gentlemen, you see the difficulty which France would 
have in the wide extension of the processes of which Mr. de Eothschild 
and Sir Eivers Wilson speak. Our honorable colleagues tell us that 
in England the greater number of transactions are settled in the banks 
by means of checks. That is true of England, but in France it could 
not be the same. And given these profound differences which are re- 
vealed between these two countries, would there not be some temerity 
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in desiring to form, brusquely and without transition, their monetary 
regime in the same mold. 

The decisive declaration which has been made in the name of several 
of the great states show well with what resistance such efforts would 
have to cope. 

As a matter of fact, France is still bimetallist. 

If we ceased to coin silver, simultaneously with the other States of 
the Latin Union, it was because we were face to face with a continually 
increasing volume of silver not only from the growth of its production, 
but also in consequence of the transformation of the monetary system 
of Germany. All the silver extracted from the mines or demonetized 
elsewhere arrived in France and in the mints of the Latin Union, and 
from this superabundance of metal came its depreciation. 

We have ceased to coin it and I think that our course was perfectly 
right. 

The honorable Mr. Boissevain, with a perseverance which does him 
honor, the honorable Mr. AUard, and others persist in thinking that 
France ought to open her mint to the free coinage of silver. 

But why should France permit the free coinage of silver when she 
is already amply provided with it? I believe that she alone possesses 
as much as all the States of Europe put together. 

The silver reserve of the principal banks of issue of Europe amounted 
in the aggregate some weeks ago to about 2,230,000,000 francs. Of 
that total figure the Bank of France alone holds as much as all the 
other banks together. Consequently I have the right to say that she 
has quite enough. 

In spite of that she would consent perhaps to do what it is asked of 
her if there was any reciprocity, if those powers also which are wedded 
to monometallism should decide to adopt the free coinage of silver. 
But otherwise what would happen? Of France and the Latin Union — 
I believe that for the moment I may speak in its name — should alone 
open their mints to the free coinage of silver, all the surplus silver of 
the United States and of Mexico would go to France, to Italy, to Bel- 
gium. And where would these countries be able to use it? iNowhere, 
since in the rest of Europe none wish to admit it as legal tender. 

I should never advise such a measure to the government which I have 
the honor to represent. 

If, on the contrary, other European powers, such as England, the 
German Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, the Scandinavian 
states, and others would consent to open their mints to the free coin- 
age of silver then the aspect of the question would be changed. But 
have we reached that i)oint? 
;>^" Despite all the demonstrations and the speeches, all the publications, j 
^ and all the newspaper articles do we see the Powers which I have just 
/ named — and; too, others — change their opinion? Kotthe least in the 
I world. 
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Since the first day we have heard upon this point declarations which 
were perfectly frank and sincere, declarations for which I, on my part, 
am grateful to their authors because it is well to know upon what we 
may rely. We have heard the Minister of Germany and the Minister 
of Austria- Hungary, and then Sir Elvers Wilson, declare tliat neither 
Germany nor Austria-Hungary nor England had any intention of modi- 
fying their monetary systems, with which they declared themselves sat- 
isfied. Under these conditions we evidently can not reestablish free 
coinage, and I have not the vanity to believe that I should succeed in 
persuading the governments of these great countries and their eminent 
representatives that they are mistaken, that they have taken the wrong 
road, and that they are in error in remaining attached to mono- 
metallism. 

I consider therefore, until some change takes place, that the question 
of free coinage is decided so far as we are concerned. ^ 

I hope, gentlemen, that I have replied clearly so far as France is con- 
cerned to the question which was put to me. 

And now, gentlemen, since I have been led to speak, permit me to 
reply in a few words to some observations which were made in a pre- 
ceding meeting by the honorable delegate of the Kingdom of the 
^Netherlands, Mr. Yan den Berg. Speaking of the policy followed by the 
banks of his country Mr. Van den Berg reproached the Bank of France 
with the parsimony with which it placed gold at the disposal of the 
public. I consider, gentlemen, that this reproach is not founded, and 
if 1 permit myself to speak of it, it is because this question is perhaps 
not without importance here. 

As I said a few moments ago we have a considerable stock of silver 
in France. A large portion of this silver is deposited in the vaults of 
the Bank of France and is advantageously replaced in the circulation 
by notes. Everybody knows what is the standing of these notes. Not 
only are they subject to no discount but they even frequently have a 
premium in many foreign places. 

This situation of the Bank of France not only permits it to insure 
the payment for all the products which France is obliged to purchase 
abroad and to insure that payment if necessary in gold, but also to 
secure a stability in the rate of discount such as has not existed else- 
where of late years. While in 1890, for instance, the rate of discount 
varied in England considerably — 6 per cent in February, 3 per cent in 
May, 6 per cent again in November, without noticing intermediate fluc- 
tuations — ^in France it reinained absolutely stable; it was throughout 
3 per cent. 

This stability in the rate of discount is not new in France and yet 
France has passed through many diflSculties, and through many crises, 
political, economic, financial, and agricultural. In virtue of the stock 
of silver which the Bank of France has in its treasury, it has been able 
to accept for discount all the good paper presented to it. It has had no 
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necessity to resort to an increase in the rate of discount to protect its 
gold reserve and this fixity has not been without the most salutary ac- 
tion upon our commerce especially for long-time transactions. 

But does this mean that the Bank of France refuses gold to those 
who need it? l^ot the least in the world. This year, for instance, the 
grain crop was not very reassuring and at the beginuing of the year 
more than 400,000,000 of fraucs in grain was brought into France from 
the United States, from India, and from various other countries, but 
do you suppose that because of that there was any lack of gold If No, 
gentlemen; the Bank of France when it finds itself confronted by a 
real necessity does not hesitate to place at the disposal of importers 
all that is necessary for the purchase of the raw materials and food 
needed to feed the people and to maintain national industry. 

It is not correct therefore to say that by its system the Bank of 
France hinders importation and thus injures international commerce. 
What the Bank of France does is to i)lace a barrier to the speculations 
of dealers in silver who think less of the interest of their country than 
of their personal profit. The Bank of France defends itself; it does 
not permit itself to be stripped of the stock of gold which is its wealth 
and which is an element of security for France; far from blaming it I 
consider that in so doing it fulfills its duty. 

Having said this, gentlemen, should the consideration which I ex- 
plained just now imply that we should despair of the labors of this 
Conference? I do not think so. 

Several proposals have been presented. First we have had that of 
Mr. de Eothschild. Afterwards we had the proposal of Mr. Moritz 
Levy. Mr. Moritz Levy proposes two things : To suppress bank not^s 
of a less value than 20 francs, and also to withdraw from circulation 
gold pieces of less than 20 francs. 

I do not know, gentlemen, whether the realization of these proposals 
would be certain to attain the purpose which we pursue. Possibly 
other states would be better able than we to elucidate this point. As 
to France, she is comparatively without interest in this matter. We 
have at present no notes of smaller denominations than 50 francs in 
circulation. The suppression of bank notes of less than 20 francs would 
not therefore affect us. 

In regard to the gold pieces of less than 20 francs, this is the situa- 
tion. Our gold coins of 5 francs have disappeared ; they have been with- 
drawn from circulation, and if by chance any are received at the Bank 
of France or at the public treasuries they are not reissued. We have 
pursued this course for two reasons: First, coins of 5 francs are not 
easily handled; second, they abrade rapidly. 

There remain the 10-franc pieces. If it should be demonstrated 
that the suppression of these coins might be the means of increasing 
the use of silver, and might exercise an appreciable influence upon the 
price of that metal, we should ^eirhaps conseut to report this remedy 
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to our governments and to request that it might be examined very at- 
tentively. I ought to say, however, that it is to be feared that we 
should encounter some opposition to such a measure on the part of the 
public, whose needs should be taken into account. The public is ac- 
customed to the 10-franc pieces. They are much more easier handled 
than the small 5-franc gold coins, and they are less cumbersome than two 
silver 5-franc pieces. Further, so far as we are specially concerned, the 
withdrawal of 10-franc pieces would not increase our need for silver. 
Supposing that the withdrawal was made, what would replace the 
10-franc pieces! The 5-franc pieces. Well, we have in the treasury 
of the Bank of France more than 1,000,000,000 francs in such pieces, and 
we should draw upon this stock for the needs of the circulation before 
purchasing more silver. 

There are other proposals before us, upon which I shall not dwell, 
because they are at present with the committee for examination. 

At the proper moment we shall examine them as we have examined 
the others, with a most sincere wish to arrive at a solution. That solu- 
tion can not be radical ; we have seen why. We must therefore resort to 
palliatives. 

It may be said to me, ^* Have you no proposal to makeV 1 have 
indeed an idea, but it is so simple that I hesitate to submit it. It 
would, however, have the advantage of not necessitating an agreement 
or convention between the various powers. Every government which 
was impressed by the evils of the present situation might, by the means 
I have in view, contribute to relieve it. 

The English have great diflftculties in the settlement of their accounts 
with India. The United States themselves have sometimes analogous 
diflSculties. Our honorable colleagues from the United States have 
indeed said that the production of silver was an infinitesimal fraction 
in the total production of their country, and it was by no means be- 
cause that production embarrassed them that their Government took 
the initiative in this Conference. They are right if they look only at 
the annual product. But the precious metals are not perishable com- 
modities. Other products are consumed 5 but with gold and silver the 
production of each year is added to that of preceding years. 

The United States have gained some experience of this. The pro- 
duction of the mines has accumulated and they have to-day such quan- 
tities of silver that they hesitate to increase their stock still further. 
It can not, therefore, be said that the United States are not directly 
interested in the question; they are, on the contrary, deeply interested. 

A proposal which would bring about an increased use of silver — these 
are the terms of the invitation of the Government of the United States — 
would give them assuredly very great satisfaction. Well, gentlemen, 
to increase the use of -silver it must be converted into coin. But to 
what extent! Should the transformation be made without limit! 
Should it be made for the account of private persons! 'So; it should 
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be made purely and simply into as limited an extent as possible, so that 
it suffice to bring silver into the daily exchange of life; to make it not 
an international money but a national money. 

In France we have according to our estimates at least 50 francs in 
coin per head^ and no one complains. Suppose that without going 
so far, states which have an infinitely less quantity of silver should 
bring it up little by little to 15, 20, or 25 francs per head. Would not 
that suffice to absorb' all the white metal available? That would incom- 
mode no one, the public finances would nowhere suffer, and without 
trouble, without difficulties, without international conventions binding 
the powers toward each other, we should accomplish our purpose. 

This^ gentlemen, is ipy idea or suggestion, and as you see is not very 
complicated. I have searched in vain and I fail to find in all the other 
measures which have been favored anything but palliatives, expedients 
which may produce a momentary effect, but which do not constitute a 
final solution. 

It is a remarkable thing, gentlemen, that the public begins to con- 
cern itself with these questions, and that, perhaps, is a great advance. 
Up to the present time monetary questions have remained in the do- 
main of science, and have seemed related more to metaphysics than to 
commercial practice. To-daythe public is beginning to interest itself 
in our labors, to which previously it was indifferent. This was im- 
pressed upon me this morning by some large manufacturers who hon- 
ored me with a visit. 

Public opinion begins to be stirred up. The public perceives that 
there is great tension in international relations, that the instability of 
exchange which sometimes reaches exorbitant rates, and from which 
industry and agriculture suffer may, perhaps, be the result of the dis- 
proportion which exists to-day between the values of the two precious 
metals. , 

However we should not exaggerate. I have just spoken of the rapid 
variations of exchange, but we must not believe that the high rate of 
exchange on certain countries arises from the monetary situation alone, 
or from the depreciation of value in one metal compared with the other, 
Ko; there are countries which have been led into extravagant expendi- 
tures and consequently forced to make large loans. To meet this ex- 
penditure and the interest on their debt, they have issued paper money 
in excess of any reasonable measure. And to-day it is only natural that 
a considerable disturbance in international exchanges has resulted from 
the immense quantity of paper money issued. 

However that may be, gentlemen, it is certain that a greater stability 
in the ratio would result in facilitating commercial relations, in binding 
the nations closer together, and permitting them to exchange their 
products as it suited them, to the satisfaction of all governments and 
to the greater profit of all individuals. 

It is for this task that we are met together, I do not know yet what 
667A U T 
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will come out of the Conference, and to what practical result it may- 
lead; but this much is certain, our labors will not, in any case, be 

fruitless. 

« 

It will be a great result to have started this practical study, though 
perhaps the study will be long before it comes to a point, since progress 
is always slowly realized. Ideas from the realm of abstraction can not 
pass at once into the domain of facts. They do not bring with them 
light enough to reach all minds in a single day. To realize them re- 
quires much labor, much good will, and much eftbrt. 

Mr. Allison, replying to Mr. Forssell, said that after the declaration 
made some days since by Germany, affcer that of England, and after 
that which had just been made by the State which was at the head of 
the Latin Union, he felt that the reply to the question which the hon- 
orable Delegate of Sweden had put before Mr. Tirard began speaking 
might be deferred. 

Mr. Sanchez de Toca, Delegate of Spain, congratulated Mr. Tirard 
upon the notable speech which he had made. 

The silence of the delegates of France had been felt in the discussion, 
as everyone had asked wh at would be the direction which the Latin Union, 
and particularly France, might give to these discussions. It was well 
understood that if the Latin Union would join in the spirit of good will, 
agreement, and compromise with which the Conference seemed to be 
animated, anything might be attained, but that without France noth- 
ing could be attained. 

The honorable delegate of Spain agreed completely with Mr. Tirard 
in the purely negative conclusions of his speech in regard to the adop- 
tion of a radical solution. The instructions and powers of different 
delegations would not permit an agTeement in that line. He called at- 
tention in this connection to the declaration of Sir Rivers Wilson. 

The honorable Mr. de Toca did not know whether bimetallists 
and monometallists, in their efforts to convince one another, would 
arrive at any sort of agreement, but the last speeches seemed to him 
to show clearly that everybody to-day was inclined toward some prac- 
tical solution. Their object was a modus vivendi between various states 
whose monetary systems were different. In taking this direction it 
was certain that a solution would not be reached which would realize 
the dreams of theorists, but evidently the greater practical difficulties 
would be solved. 

Instead of coming, as at previous conferences, with a distinct formula 
permitting merely the discussion of the value of gold and silver and 
the ratio between these two metals, the United States asked that a prac- 
tical and empirical project capable of furnishing a solution should be 
sought. 

The honorable Mr, de Toca dwelt upon the important fact of the 
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changed attitude of Great Britain, whose delegates spoke to-day in a 
different tone from that employed in 1878 and 1881. He remarked that. 
Germany, while remaining faithful to monometallism, had not refused: 
to look at the question from a practical point of view upon the lines^ 
which she had indicated in 1881. As to the states whose delegates hadi 
received instructions to remain passive in the Conference, they were, 
still numerous, but England was no longer among them as in 1881. 

Mr. DE TooA thought that the attitude of the Latin Union would be^ 
influenced by this new situation, and in spite of the negative aspect of 
Mr. Tirard's speech he had not lost the hope that>it would be so. 

In conclusion, the honorable Delegate from Spain stated that he did 
not share the opinion of those who thought that the result of this Con- 
ference, whatever it might be, would be without effect upon the mar- 
ket, and that it would lead to no disturbance in the economic phe- 
nomena flowing from the use of silver as an instrument of exchange. 
He thought, on the contrary, that the effect of the discussions of the 
Conference was very considerable, but that if the result of its labors 
should be to establish the fact that no extended use of silver could be 
obtained a most unfortunate impression would be produced. And as a 
^ great depreciation of silver could not take place without a great ap- 
preciation of gold, this increase in the value of the money unit would 
lead inevitably to flagrant injustice in the relations of debtors and 
creditors, would overturn all business relations, disturb all salaries, 
and destroy the equilibrium of importations and exportations. 

M. BoissEVAiN, Delegate of the Netherlands, greatly regretted that 
his colleague, Mr. Yan den Berg, having been forced to go to Holland 
for a day should have failed to hear the admirable speech of the honor- 
able delegate from France, Mr. Tirard. 

In his absence Mr. Boissevain desired to thank Mr. Tirard for the 
explanations of the policy of the Bank of France, which he had given 
in reply to what had been said previously by Mr. Yan den Berg. 

He would bring the reply to the attention of Mr. Yan den Berg, who^ 
would take occasion to return to the subject if desirable, and in the 
meantime he wished on his own part to speak to the Conference upon 
some of the points which had been made by Mr. Tirard. 

To restore bimetallism in its integrity, it would not suffice that gold 
and silver should be used concurrently; it is necessary that the two 
metals should be placed upon a perfectly equal footing, that they should 
both be considered the monetary standard, that both should have fiill 
legal tender, and that both should have free coinage. According to 
what Mr. Tirard has just said France would not consent to open its 
mints to the free coinage of silver unless it were certain of the coopera- 
tion of the other great powers of Europe, and in the first instance of 
England, of Germany, and of Austria-Hungary. 

As to the Netherlands, their attitude in this question is well known. 
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Its delegates stated it at the conference of 1881, and it is still the same. 
The country takes the same ground as France, being ready to reopen its 
mint to the free coinage of silver, but only as a consequence of an inter- 
national agreement comprising all the great countries of Europe. In 
the default of such an international agreement it is unfortunately only 
too true that each country must defend its own jiosition as best it may. 

There are for Europe but three possible monetary regimes. First, 
there is absolute gold monometallism, gold being the only standard, 
silver having simply the r61e of subsidiary money; but nobody would 
accept the consequences of a system which would demand the demone- 
tization of all the white metal in circulation as token money. 

Then there is international bimetallism. 

There is finally a third system, or rather a third monetary organiza- 
tion. It is the system which we have at present, that of the limping 
standard, gold being in reality the true metallic standard, but having 
at its side an immense quantity of silver in circulation as token money. 

This system does not meet the requirements of monetary science. ' 
However, it is satisfactory up to a certain point— on condition that 
gold is at the surface in the monetary circulation, that it is employed 
as much as possible in international relations and exchanges, and that 
the white metal, the token money, is reserved for internal circulation. 

It is just in this point that the policy of the Bank of France diflfers 
essentially from that of the Netherlands bank. The Bank of France 
protects its gold reserve by the defensive premium. Without having 
any right to demand that it should change its system, it is still permis- 
sible to express the opinion that this course of action is prejudicial to 
the most advantageous and most extensive use of the gold stock of 
Europe. To have an equivalence of prices in different countries and 
to satisfy the needs of one financial market by the assistance of other 
markets, it is necessary that the movement of gold in circulation should 
be facilitated. The system followed by the Bank of France is not fa- 
vorable to this purpose and does not facilitate the movement. 

From the point of view of France herself the system appears to have 
two disadvantages. The first is that as the monetary stock,' constituted 
as it is of gold, standard money, and of silver, token money, does not 
render all the services which it might; there is a tendency to an appre- 
ciation of gold, or the increase of its value compared with that of other 
commodities, with all the disastrous or at least bad consequences 
which follow, both for commerce and industry and from the social 
standpoint. The second disadvantage is that as the relations between 
the market value of the two metals diverges more and more from the 
former legal ratio there will be a greater and greater difference between 
the value of the metal in the token money and the nominal value of the 
coin, and consequently a greater and greater temptation to fraud. Up 
to the present time facts have not demonstrated the dangers of this 
situation, but it can not be denied that they exist. 
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Two or three years ago counterfeit bauk notes of 500 francs were 
found in France. The Bauk of France announced immediately that 
all notes of that denomination would be withdrawn and a new form of 
note issued. But what would happen should there be discovered some 
day in France a quantity of 6-franc pieces of legal weight and fineness 
which did not come from the French mints, which had been coined 
elsewhere and imported! The Bank of France could not do for them 
what it did for the notes. And this is equally applicable to other coun- 
tries. Such a monetary situation certainly has its disad\rantages and 
dangers for everybody. 

The honorable Delegate from the Netherlands, after these summary 
remarks, added a few words to his former reply to the speech of Mr.. 
Weber at the ifccth session. He expressed himself as follows: 

Mr. Weber has told us that the fall of silver was due to the increased 
production. Permit me to submit some figures of great interest upom 
this i>oint. 

According to the statistics of Mr. Leech, the production of gold in 
1892 amounted to 197,000 kilograms, while from 1831 to 1850, according 
to the figures of Mr. Soetbeer, it was, on the average, only 32,000 kilo- 
grams; the production has become, therefore, six times as large. The 
production of silver was, in 1892, 4,480,000 kilograms; in the same pe- 
riod, from 1831 to 1850, it was, on the average, 668,000 kilograms. The 
increase of production, therefore, in the last fifty years has been nearly 
the same for the two metals. If we carry our figures back to the be- 
ginning of the century we find that the increased production of gold is ' 
proportionately greater than that of silver. 

Mr. Weber sought further to demonstrate the abundance of gold by 
citing the situation of the banks. 

We have only to consult the balance sheets of the Bank of France to 
find that between 1888 and 1892 the gold reserve rose from 1,100,000,000 
to 1,670,000,000 francs, but, at the satne time, the proportion of 
the reserves of the bank to its obligations has only increased from 32 
to 41 per cent. In spite of that immense stock of gold, the gold reserve 
represents only 41 per cent of the obligations. Without doubt that 
indicates a very favorable position, which I do not deny, but there is 
nothing there to demonstrate the abundance of gold. 

As to the Bank of Germany, we find that in 1887 the gold reserve 
was 566,000,000 marks, whereas on the 31st. of October, 1892, it was 
664,000,000 marks, and that the proportion of gold reserves to obliga- 
tions has increased from 42 to 44 per cent. 

If we consider, therefore, the real condition of the banks we do not 
see, in spite of the immense stocks of gold which they actually possess, 
any great abundance of gold. 

Mr. Weber spoke also of the development of commerce in England^ 
and made a comparison between the figures of 1880 and those of 1890. 
Mr. Weber took his figures from a speech of Sir Johu Lubbock. I have 
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not been able to find the figures cited by Mr. Weber, but I have in my 
hands a Blue Book relating to the period 1877-1891, and it is interest- 
ing to observe that from the figures there given^ there appears to have 
been an absolute stagnation of the commercial movement in England. 
The trade of England was, in 1877, £19 6«. 3d. per head of the pop- 
ulation; in 1891 it was £19 14«., after having touched, in 1883, £20 13«. 
If, therefore, we consider the movement of trade in England during the 
last fourteen years we see that there has been no growth at all, but 
rather a relapse. 

Another word, gentlemen, before I terminate. I said to you day 
before yesterday that my first impression of the speech of Mr. Web^ 
was that it did not exactly depict the situation. Permit me to read 
these words, which had escaped my attention : 

For the last fifty years the great discoveries of gold and the more general nse of 
instruments of credit have created a situation which is continually more favorable 
for the debtor and more unfavorable for the creditor. 

I believe that Mr. Weber has lost sight of one thing; and that is 
that the situation, which was indeed such as he described until 1870 or 
1873, has absolutely changed since that time. Without going into de- 
tails, I simply ask if in our experience of the last twenty years we find 
that the situation is more and more favorable to the debtor and unfa- 
vorable to the creditor. I believe, permit me to say, that such an affirma- 
tion is absolutely at variance with historic facts and with all that we 
have been able to observe in recent times. 

Mr. Cannon, Delegate of the United States, made the following 
speech in English: 

Gentlemen : Several observations have been made in this Confer- 
ence in regard to the wording of our invitation to the nations. The 
Delegate from Spain referred to it a moment ago, and at the last ses- 
sion one of the delegates from Great Britain stated that if the call had 
been to discuss the broad field of bimetallism England could not have 
accepted. It is only fair to state that the call was carefully considered 
by the President, in order that England and all other nations might 
fully and freely discuss the question from their own standpoint. If 
this Conference does not accomplish anything more than has already 
been done it will be of great use to the world. The proposition of Mr. 
de Eothschild, a delegate.from England, the frank and able statement 
which we have just listened to from Mr. Tirard, a delegate from 
France and representing the Latin Union, clearly indicate the condi- 
tion of affairs in Europe. Permit me to say that I have been greatly 
stirprised at what has occurred. We in the United States had sup-, 
posed that France and the Latin Union, being the largest holders of 
silver in the world, were very friendly to that metal as money j but we 
find that, while they are glad to be present with us and are interested 

^ See appendix to the miuutes of this session. 
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in our proceedings, they are not inclined to join with us in any agTee- 
ment as to the better use of silver as^noneyj and we find to our sur- 
prise, that England, without any silver of* consequence, suggests its 
purchase and use as a money metal. 

In spite of this apparently opposite state of affairs between the two 
great nations, we hope that something may yet be accomplished. Fre- 
quently, as in the case of electricity, when opposite poles meet results 
follow. We in the United States highly appreciate and fully under- 
stand the monetary system of France, with its bank and its larger 
amount of gold and silver money. Looking back to the period prior to 
1873, before the demonetization of silver, we fully understand the 
strength and ability of a system which maintained for so many years 
the parity between gold and silver. But we had supposed that France, 
with its large stock of silver, took great interest in any effort to main- 
tain the price, and in every step to return to the bimetallic par. Mr. 
Tirard referred to the resolution brought forward by delegates from the 
United States with our statement and programme, and we infer from 
his remarks that he did not consider it necessary to pass a resolution 
which refers to certain existing evils and declares for the better use of 
silver as money. We find again the same difference of opinion existing 
between France and England in this matter, as the proposition of Mr. 
de EothschUd plainly states that evils exist in the monetary situation 
and that some remedy should be found; that is to say, the belief of the 
United States at the time of the call of the Conference is indorsed, and 
it was hoped that a remedy could be brought forward and agreed to 
here for the monetary evils throughout the world. 

Mr. Tirard says that in France they are not specially interested in 
any palliative measures to increase the price of silver, and that they 
are able to maintain their present position, as we say in our country, 
by main strength. The United States is in the same position. As I 
understand Mr. Tirard's statement, their policy is to use silver in do- 
mestic circulation and gold in paying foreign balances and settling for- 
eign transactions. While this policy can be pursued by France and by 
the United States, still, I believe it would be far better if some inter- 
national arrangement can be made to use both gold and silver for for- 
eign and domestic payments at some ratio to be agreed upon. Mr. 
Tirard says with great truth that the people of a country are apt to 
ascribe the evils and dangers that exist to monetary causes, and that 
there are other important factors that enter into a bad state of affairs 
in any country. The opposite of this statement is also true. It is not 
always that a good monetary system and an excellent state of affairs 
in a monetary way produce complete prosperity. Mr. Tirard stated 
that the United States had more silver than it wanted or could use. I 
think there is a misapprehension in Europe on this point. All of the 
gold and silver money in the United States is in use, and I think I may 
state that there is no country in the world where the silver and gold 
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money is in more active use than in the United States of America. Mr. 
Tirard indicates that in his opinion the silver-mine owners have pre- 
vaile<l in legislation before Congress and that we have been unduly in- 
fluenced by our large product of silver. 

As has been clearly stated heretofore by my colleagues, the silver 
interest is a comparatively unimportant interest in our country and the 
product of silver is comparatively insignificant when compared with 
our other products, and I beg to differ from Mr. Tirard in that matter. 
I believe that a careful examination of the speeches before both Houses 
of Congress, and the statutes that have been passed relating to gold 
and silver money, will bear out ray statements. Furthermore, in our 
country, from the beginning of its history, we have been in the habit 
of using gold and silver as money; and while it may be true that the 
product of silver is somewhat different from other i>roducts, if it is to be 
used as a money metal, still, we have never considered it from that 
standpoint, but have believed it a proper basis, together with gold, for 
increasing the circulating medium in our country, which is a growing 
country. Our people believe that it is necessary to have from time to 
time an increase of money to properly conduct their business. Mr. Tirard 
refers to the different projects that have been brought before this Con- 
ference as mere palliatives and unworthy of consideration. There is a 
difference of opinion as to this. I believe it is a self-evident fact that 
if there is more of any commodity produced than is needed, the surplus 
fixes the price of the whole mass; and if the product is silver, the sur- 
plus—whether it be 1,000,000 or 30,000,000 ounces— fixes the price of the 
whole mass. 

It has been held, therefore, to be perfectly proper and pertinent for 
this Conference to consider carefully the production and purchase of 
silver. The purchase of 30,000,000 ounces of silver per annum, it is 
believed by many, would take up the surplus of silver and would thus 
affect the price of the whole mass in the Latin Union and elsewhere; 
and this is a matter that deserves most carefiil examination. It is pos- 
sible that such a purchase by Europe might be the bridge to join the 
money metals again at some parity, provided the said purchase was in 
addition t& the silver now naturally used and if it was coined into money 
as provided. And I can not but believe that France and the Latin 
Union are interested in this matter. Mr. Forssell has raised the point 
as to what should be the ratio between gold and silver. I beg to differ 
from my colleagues in our delegation on this matter. In my opinion this 
is a matter to be taken up later on in our deliberations, and whether 
the ratio be 15^ to 1 or 16 to 1, or some other ratio, it should be con- 
sidered hereafter. At present prices the ratio is about 24 to 1, and 
therefore it is very difficult to mention a ratio which could be agreed 
upon by the nations here represented. 

Mr. Tirard has said, with great candor, that at the time silver began 
to depreciate the Latin Union stopped its coinage, and no doubt this 
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was a safe method to pursue. Fortunately the United States has be- 
fore it the example of the Latin Union. Up to the present time we 
have had no difficulty in maintaining the parity between all of our gold 
and silver money, and we intend to maintain it. If, however, silver is 
to be further dishonored and used simply in the same manner that a 
paper circulation is used, that is to say, in a subsidiary sense, without 
regard to its price, the United States is in an excellent position to take 
advantage of this state of affairs as brought out at this Conference. 
And we are very glad t-o hear the frank statement of Mr. Tirard to- 
day. Mr. Tirard has mentioned the plan proposed by Sir William 
Houldsworth and says that the silver notes issued under that plan 
would have to be redeemed sometime in the fiiture; this suggests the 
thought that the controversy in France, which we have seen discussed 
in VEconomiste frangais as to whether or not the bank should lose be- 
cause of the fall of silver or whether the nation should lose, indicates 
clearly that a loss already exists and that if silver continues to fall 
there must be a settlement. 

Mr. TiRARD, Delegate of France, feared that Mr. Cannon had incor- 
rectly understood him if, on the ground of his declaration, Mr. Cannon 
thought that the Latin Union, or to be more exact, France, in whose 
name Mr. Tirard had spoken, was less friendly to bimetallism than 
England. 

The honorable delegate from France declared that he had said noth- 
ing of the kind. On the contrary, he had said that France was bimet- 
allist in fact, and if she would not resume the free coinage of silver, 
and if she would not go back to absolute bimetallism, it was only be- 
cause England and other countries of Europe had declared in the most 
formal way that they intended to remain monometallist, and that, if 
ever, at least for the moment, they were not disposed to admit the white 
metal to their mints. It could not be said, therefore, that under the cir- 
cumstances England had shown herself more bimetallist than France. 
The honorable delegate added that since the opportunity was offered 
he would express his regret at seeing the proposal of Mr. de Eothschild 
withdrawn before there had been any discussion of it. In his eyes that 
proposal had considerable importance by reason of its origin and the 
motives which had dictated it. 

Furthermore, one point had especially excited his curiosity, namely, 
the distribution of tlie 125 to 130 millions to be bought by Europe from 
the American producers. The honorable Mr. Tirard would have been 
happy to know what share Mr. de Eothschild had contemplated for Eng- 
land, and what share for France. He was convinced, without having 
any information on it, that France, who had already as much silver as 
all the European powers combined, would have been given the larger 
share. It was just this situation which France could not accept. She 
had already more than sufficient silver for her internal circulation, and 
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as for circulation abroad she had a supply of gold amply sufficient to 
cover the purchases which she must make. 

As to establishing free coinage, as to receiving the silver produced 
in Mexico and in the United States, which France would never have 
occasion to return to the powers which had sent it, and which she 
could never use to pay for her purchases and liquidate her obligations, 
the honorable Mr. Tirard would never advise his Government to accept 
such a situation. 

The session adjourned at 5 o'clock. 

The President of the Conference: 

MONTEFIORE LEVI. 

The secretary general: 

G. DE Laveleye. 
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table of the value of importations and exp0btati0n8 of ''the 
united kingdom with the pbopobtion peb inhabitant. 

[From the Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, 1877 to 1891.] 





Imi>ortations. 


Exportation s. 


Total of importations 
and exporiations to- 
gether. 




Total value. 


ProiK)r- 
tionper 
inhab- 
itant of 

the 
United 
King- 
dom. 


British products. 


Products of 

foreign 

countries 

and the 

colonies. 


Total value 
of Bntish, 
foreign, and 
colonial 
products. 


Total talue. 


Propor- 
tion per 
inhab- 
itant of 

the 
United 

King. 

dom. 


Years. 


Total value. 


Propor- 
tion per 
inhab- 
itant of 

the 
United 
King- 
dom. 


1877.-.. 
1878.-.. 
1879. . . . 
1880.... 
1881... . 
1882... . 
1883.... 
1884. . . . 
1885.... 
1886.... 
1887.... 
1888.-.. 
1889..-. 
1890.... 
1891.... 


£394, 419, 682 
368, 770, 742 
362,991,875 
411, 229, 565 
397,022,489 
413,019,608 
426,891,579 
390, 018, 569 
370,967,955 
349, 863, 472 
362,227,564 
387,635,743 
427,637,595 
420,691,997 
435,441,264 


£ a, d. 
11 14 11 
10 17 3 

10 11 8 

11 17 7 
11 7 4 

11 14 7 

12 10 
10 18 4 
10 6 

9 12 8 
9 17 11 

10 10 3 

11 10 1 
11 4 6 
11 10 5 


£198, 893, 065 
192, 848, 914 
191, 531, 758 
223,060,446 
234, 022, 678 
241, 467, 162 
239,799,473 
233,025,242 
213, 115, 114 
212, 725, 200 
221, 913, 910 
234, 534, 912 
248,935,195 
263, 530, 585 
247, 235, 150 


£ i. d. 
5 18 6 
5 13 8 

5 11 8 

6 8 10 
6 14 
6 17 2 
6 15 4 
6 10 6 
5 18 4 

5 17 2 

6 13 
6 7 2 

6 13 11 

7 7 
6 10 10 


£53,452,955 
52, 634, 944 
57, 251, 606 
63,354,020 
63,060,097 
65, 193, 552 
65, 637, 597 
62, 942, 341 
58, 359, 194 
56, 234, 263 
59, 348, 975 
64, 042, 629 
66,657,484 
64,721,533 
61,878,568 


£252,346,020 
2*5,483,858 
248, 783, 364 
286,414,466 
297, 082, 775 
306, 660, 714 
305, 437, 070 
295, 967, 583 
271, 474, 308 
268, 959, 463 
281, 262, 885 
298, 577, 541 
315, 592, 679 
328, 252, 118 
309, 113, 718 


£646, 765, 702 
614,254,600 
611,775,239 
697,644,031 
694,105,264 
719, 680, 322 
732, 328, 649 
685, 986, 152 
642,442,263 
618,822,935 
643, 490, 449 
686, 213, 284 
743,230,274 
748, 944, 115 
744,554.982 


£ *. d. 

19 5 3 

18 1 11 
17 16 8 

20 3 

19 17 5 

20 8 10 
20 13 2 
19 4 1 
17 16 9 
17 10 

17 11 8 

18 12 2 

19 19 10 
19 19 7 
19 14 
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EIGHTH SESSION. 



Tuesday, December 13j 1892. 

Mr. MoNTEFiORE LEVI in the chair. 

Present. — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenapp, and Mr. Hartung. 

For Austria- Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevenhulleb 
Metsch. 

For Belgium: Messrs. Montefiobe Levi, Devoldeb, Webeb, A. 
Allabd, and Sainctelette. 

For Denmark: Mr. Fbbdebic G. Sohack de Bbockdobfp. 

For Spain : Messrs. J. Sanchez de Toca and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States: His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCreaby, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andbews. 

For France: Messrs. Tibabd, de Libon d'Aiboles, and de Fo- 

VILLE. 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Chables Fbemantle, k. c. b.. Sir C. 
EiVEBS Wilson, k. c. m. g.. Sir William Houldswobth, Bart., 
Messrs. Alfbed de Eothschild, and Bebtbam Oubbie. 

For British India: Gen. Stbachby and Sir Guilfobd L. Moles- 

WOBTH, K. C. L E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mulle. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron de Eenzis, Messrs. Simonelli and 
Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mieb y Celis and Gen. Pbanoisco 
Z. Mena. 

ForKorway: Mr. Hagbabd Bebneb. 

For the Netherlands: Messrs. Van den Bebg and BoisSEVAiN. 

For Portugal : His Excellency Mr. d' Antas. 
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For Eoumauia: His Excellency Mr. BENaESCO. 

ForBassia: His Excellency Prince Ouroussopf and Mr. A. Raf- 

FALOVICH. 

For Sweden : Mr. Hans Forssbll. 

For Switzerland: Messrs. Alphonse Eivier and Conrad Cramer- 
Frey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Oaratdbodory Effendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 

The session was opened at 2 o'clock. 

The minutes of the seventh session were approved. 

The President laid upon the table a series of statistical tables pre- 
sented by the honorable delegate of Norway, Mr. Hagbard Berner. 
In the name of the Conference he thanked Mr. Berner for his interest- 
ing communication. 

The President also laid upon the table the list of documents ad- 
dressed to the Conference. He said that the list would be printed and 
distributed. 

Sir Guilford L. Mole^worth, Delegate of British I^dia, read the 
following speech in English: 

Gentlemen : Mr. de Rothschild, whose experience in finance is prob- 
ably unequaled in the world, declares that we are in danger of a fear- 
ful crisis ; and Mr. Goschen , late Chancellor of the Exchequer, has warned 
us of the terrible dangers to which we may at any moment be exposed. 
Mr. Tiraxd tells us that France does not fear the crisis, and with reason. 
France stands in a very different position from that of England; for, 
although she has demonetized her white metal for international pur- 
poses, she can still use it as internal money, and in that capacity it does 
not lose value as full legal-tender money. 

She thus escapes many of the difficulties to which England is ex- 
posed, and has been enabled to establish a strong reserve behind her 
credit, So that she can afford to regard with equanimity crises that 
would.be most disastrous to England. 

The picture which Mr. Tirard has drawn of the stability and satis- 
factory state of the French monetary system, stands out in bright con- 
trast to the unstable and unsatisfactory state of the monetary system 
of England, some of the evils of which I have pointed out at the fifth 
sitting of this Conference. Since the year 1873 the currency of France 
has not been a gold monometallism, but the limping standard. It is 
better to walk on two legs, as she did before 1873, than to hop on one; 
but, if one limb is maimed, it is better to limp along with the aid of an 
imperfect artificial limb than to hop on one leg as England does. I 
gather, however, that M. Tirard would be glad to have the maimed limb 
restored to full vigor if England would assist in the cure and, however 
satisfactory the condition of the monetary system of France may be. 
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wlien compared with that of England, yet it is scarcely one which even 
M. Tirard can contemplate with complete satisfaction. The limping 
standard is a violation of the first principles of monetary science, whose 
laws can not be outraged with impunity, and although as a limping 
expedient it is better than gold monometallism, yet France had an ac- 
cumulation of accounts of serious magnitude which she will one day be 
called upon to settle unless the link between gold and silver be even- 
tually restored. Each year of delay makes this restoration more and 
more difficult. 

But in England we have something worse to fear than the crisis 
which Mr. de i^othschild predicts. It is impossible to close our eyes to 
the dangers which have been disclosed by the honorable delegate for 
Great Britain, Sir William Houldsworth. He will tell you that the in- 
dustries of Lancashire have been simply ruined by the condition of our 
currency system, and that both employers and employed are clamoring 
for currency reform. In whatever direction we turn our eyes we find 
similar conditions of depression and distress, whether we turn to iron, 
steel, silk, woolen, or agricultural industries. A very large number o. 
Chambers of Commerce in the United Kingdom have petitioned Gov- 
ernment for currency reform ; and it was only last week that a large 
and influential meeting of the representatives of agricultural industry 
passed a resolution requesting the Government to endeavor to secure, 
by an international agreement with the leading nations, the unre- 
stricted coinage both of silver and gold. Kext we find that Arch- 
bishop Walsh (the leader of political opinion in Ireland) declares that 
the adoption of bimetallism is a matter of imperative necessity if the 
agricultural tenants of Ireland fire not to be driven to inevitable ruin. 
And lastly we have India crying out that the development of her re- 
sources is hindered and her trade paralyzed by the difficulties into 
which the state of the currency has plunged her. 

Now this state of things was, as I have already shown, predicted in 
1871 as the logical and necessary result of the adoption of gold mono- 
metallism in Europe, and this remarkable prediction has been fulfilled 
to the letter in every detail. 

The remedy can only come by the restoration of the link which until 
1873 bound gold and silver together in one common standard. 

The Eeport of the Eoyal Commission on Silver and Gold, of 1887-'88 in 
admitting nearly every principle for which the bimetallist contends, 
fully supports this conclusion. 

Eor these reasons I regret the hasty and premature action of Sir 
llivers Wilson in his declaration of uncompromising hostility to the 
double standard; as, in a measure, prejudging the whole case before an 
opportunity could be allowed for its fair discussion in full Conference. 

The situation in England has changed, even since the opening of 
this Conference. The unexpected declaration, in favor of bimetallism, 
by the head of the Irish political party, the important resolution passed 
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last week at the meeting of influential representatives of agricultural 
interests, as well as the petitions from the London Chamber of Com- 
merce and other sources can not have failed to have made a strong im- 
pression in the Government, and it may possibly become a matter for 
considefation whether time should not be allowed for the Government 
to reconsider the whole question in the light of these altered conditions, 
even though such reconsideration should necessitate an adjournment 
of the conference for some weeks. 

It appears, also, not impossible that views of the honorable delegate 
of Great Britain may undergo some change if we may reason from the 
analogy of his eminent predeccvssors of the conference, of 1878, Mr. 
Gibbs, late governor of the Bank of England, and Mr. Goschen, late 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gibbs, now the most prominent 
champion of bimetallism, made the following statement at a public 
meeting: 

Mr. Goftchen and 1 were together on the conference in Paris ; both of us were 
sturdy defenders of gold monometaUism, but I have changed my mind. I do not 
say Mr. Goschen has changed his mind, but he has somewhat modified it. 

Now, let me quote Mr. Goschen's utterances at a public meeting. 
He said: 

There is a class of monometallists who say that bimetallism is all nonsense, and 
they can not understand what it means. Now, I do not think it is nonsjense at all. 
I think it is a very serious demand for a change, which, if adopted, would produce 
very large results. * * * The action of the Latin Union, the action of Germany, 
the displacement of silver and the enthronement of gold in its place, in many coun- 
tries, have had an immense effect in producing the changes which bimetallists 
depiore and attempt to remedy. 

So far, it appears to me, it can fairly be said that the action of governments have 
a distinct influence on the question of standards. I fully appreciate the importance 
of the question. I feel it almost impossible to exaggerate its importance. 

On another occasion, Mr. Goschen publicly remarked that mono- 
metallists, like many highly orthodox people, were so firmly impressed 
in their belief that they were unable to give a reason for the faith that 
was in them. 

Now, the quasi official declaration of the honorable delegate's views, 
absolutely opposed to those of his colleague (Sir William Houlds- 
worth), not only preclude any advance by other powers toward a solu- 
tion of the difficulty, but places Great Britain in the invidious position 
of being the principal, if not the sole obstacle, to a satisfactory solution 
of the difficulties under which we labor. 

Indeed, I gather from conversation with many of the foreign dele- 
gates that this is the prevailing impression to which this declaration 
has given rise. 

Some of the delegates have positive instructions to enter into an in- 
ternational agreement for the reestablishment of the double standard, 
provided that England will join. Others with instructions less posi- 
tive have orders not to enter into such an agreement unless England 
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should sliow a disposition to combine. In fact England holds tne key 
to the position. 

If the delegates of Great Britain had shown any disposition to co- 
operate cordially with the other powers, there would not have been the 
slightest difficulty in restoring the double standard, by international 
agreement, on a firm and impregnable basis. 

I do not wish to imply that every nation would have joined such an 
agreement, but that is quite unnecessary. If a moderately sized rope 
is sufficient to anchor a vessel, it is not necessary to delay anchoring 
operations and allow the vessel to drift on the rocks because a very 
heavy keel chain cable can not be readily procured. 

Now, let us see what France has accomplished almost single handed. 
For seventy- three years she kept the whole world practically bimetallic. 
It is true that during the last few years of that period she was helped 
by the Latin Union, but she was the moving spirit. She preserved the 
equilibrium of gold and silver approximately stable at the ratio of 1 to 
15 J, in spite of almost overwhelming influences tending to disturb that 
equilibrium. First the American ratio for a long period was 3J per 
cent higher, and for another period 3J per cent lower than the French 
ratio. At one period the relative production of gold was 65 per cent 
less than that of silver; at another period it was more than 200 per 
cent greater. At one time silver coinage almost ceased; at another 
time gold coinage almost ceased. At various periods England, whose 
obligations could only be satisfied in gold, was, as Baring has told us, 
forestalled by others speculating on the bank's known necessities. At 
other periods Germany and India, whose obligations could only be sat- 
isfied with silver, were exposed to similar influences tending to create 
an agio on the metal that might happen to be urgently in demand. 

At one time the ^Netherlands overvalued their gold with reference 
to the French ratio of 1 to 15^. This led to the export of gold. At 
another time Portugal overvalued her silver. All these and many otber 
powerful influences were at work tending to destroy the equihbrium, 
influences that for the most part could not possibly exist under a pow- 
erful international system, in which the great powers were combined. 
Moreover, it must be borne in mind that during a considerable portion 
of that period we had not the equahzing influence of steam navigation 
and the telegraph, and that it required at least six months before an 
answer could be obtained from India. The report of the Paris mone- 
tary conference of 1867 recommending the adoption of gold monometal- 
lism in Europe, shook the faith of the public in silver. Then the mints 
of France were practically closed to the rest of the world during the 
war and the communistic struggle, after which rumors of the intention 
to close the mints to silver caused a divergence from the ratio, but by 
no means an important one; and it was only when the link was actually 
broken by restricting the mintage of silver in 1873 that any important 
divergence from the ratio occurred, 
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It has been said that the enormous flood of silver in 1873 forced 
France to close her mints to silver, but this is not tlie case. The flood 
of gold in 1859 was four and a half times as great as the flood of silver 
in 1873, and yet France, single handed, kept her mint open to gold 
and saved the ratio. It was not the flood of silver that wrecked the 
double standard. It was timidity and false political economy. 

Now I would ask any unprejudiced person, affcer examination of dia- 
gram No. 1, which I have submitted to the Conference, whether it is 
possible to deny the enormous influence exerted by the double standard 
of France in preserving so closely the ratio between silver and gold 
throughout the world, in spite of the formidable factors tending to dis- 
turb the equilibrium. 

With such remarkable experience to guide us it appears probable 
that the United States of America, if they had the courage to make the 
plunge, might keep the equilibrium single handed; at all events a com- 
bination with the Latin Union would place the matter beyond a doubt. 
The addition of India and England would make the combination un- 
necessarily strong. Still the powers will not move without England. 
Other nations might or might not join, but their adhesion or abstention 
would be a matter of no practical importance, for with such a combina- 
tion the world would be practically bimetallic. 

A predetermination not even to discuss such an eventuality appears 
to place Great Britain in an illogical position, for she has recognized 
the necessity for the rehabilitation of silver, and has practically ad- 
mitted the efiBicacy of bimetallism as a remedy, inasmuch as she has 
consented to allow one- fifth of the metallic reserve of the Bank of Eng- 
land to consist of silver; only, however, on condition of the formation of 
an international agreement of the other powers on a bimetallic basis, 
thus appearing in the position of desiring to impose on the shoulders of 
other nations a burden of which she is unwilling to take her fair share. 

It is monstrous to allege that the restoration of the link between gold 
and silver would be a form of protection in disguise. In fact, gold 
monometallism is undisguised protection in its worst and most mis- 
chievous form. It protects gold at the expense of silver, but what is 
worse it protects a small number of the moneyed class at the expense 
of the productive and industrial classes. It robs labor of its employ- 
ment and precipitates a conflict between capital and labor. 

India, Ireland, the industrial, commercial, and the agricultural inter- 
ests of Great Britain, all cry out against the injustice, and when the 
crash comes, as come it surely will, it will be no consolation to the peo- 
ple of Great Britain to feel that the catastrophe might have been 
averted by an attitude of more cordial cooperation with other powers 
at the various monetary conferences. 

I wish to avoid anything like intrusion on the domain of academical 
discussions, but there is one point which so closely approaches the 
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practical that I ask your permission to say a very few words to remove 
a misconception, which is of general prevalence. I should not have 
done so had I not, within the last few days, been confronted by a mono- 
metallist delegate with the stale objection that " gold and silver being 
commodities, it is impossible that legislative action should fix a relative 
price between the two.'' Let me once for all state that I fully and un-"" 
reservedly agree that this is the case. Legislative action can not and 
does not fix the price, all that it can do is to fix the ratio, and when 
the ratio is fixed by law the demand fixes the price. 

And the reason of this is self-evident. Under a double standard the 
person who makes a payment has the choice of metal (or in other words 
he is the person who gives rise to the demand of that metal). Of course, 
he will not be so foolish as to select the dearer metal or that which costs 
him the most; he naturally chooses the cheaper metal to satisfy his 
obligation, in other words, the demand falls off for the dearer metal, 
tending to lower its price j and sets in for the cheaper metal, tending to 
raise its price; the tendency of both metals being to approach the legal 
ratio. 

It is impossible that it should be otherwise, and this automatic ad- 
justment is extremely sensitive, for the slightest divergence from the 
ratio is carefully watched by bullion brokers all over the world, and a 
temporary demand at once springs up for that metal, which is below 
the ratio, while at the same time it falls off for that which is above the 
ratio. When, therefore, two metals are linked together in a double 
standard they must find their equihbrium as surely as water finds its 
own level. 

Sir EiVERS Wilson, Delegate of Great Britain, spoke as follows: 

I desire to reply in a few words to the observations of the honorable 
delegate of India upon the premature character, as he calls it, of the 
declaration of which I had the honor to make several days ago. I wish 
to state that it was purely out of respect for the delegates and to shorten 
as much as possible their labors that I telt it my duty to make a very 
explicit declaration and to state that my Government as a government 
could not admit that the maintenance of our existing monetary system 
should be brought in question or that the presence of British delegates 
at a Conference where bimetallism is discussed should lead to the sup- 
position that England would be ready to examine the possibility of a 
change in her monetary system. 

It was for that reason that my colleague Sir Charles Fremantle and 
myself thought that it was opportune to let it be known from the very 
beginning of our debates that our Government did not desire to take 
up the discussion of the question of bimetallism. 

This was also the opinion of Mr. de Eothschild who has just told me 
that he wished to associate himself with me in these remarks. 
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Mr. Hans Forssell, Delegate of Sweden, spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen : It is proposed on tlie part of the United States that a 
ratio should be fixed between gold and silver as metallic money. This 
is the double standard. 

It is proposed that there should be no restriction upon the coinage of 
gold and silver as lull legal-tender money. This is free and unlimited 
coinage. 

Upon these two points it is proposed to conclude an international 
arrangement. 

This was what the honorable delegate of the United States, Mr. Mc- 
Creary, characterized in his speech of Tuesday "as a plain business 
proposition/' which "announced no new theory," and which "proposed 
no untried system." 

The honorable delegate is right in a certain sense. The double 
standard is in nowise new. It is neither of to-day nor of yesterday. 
It is rather a veteran who has been overstrained by superhuman efforts, 
and has become limping. Free coinage is certainly not unknown ; on 
the contrary we know too well its tendency to extravagance to give it 
free play. 

What is absolutely new and unknown both in theory and in practice 
is the double standard and free coinage together imposed upon states 
by mutual international obligation. In the annals of international 
conventions we seek in vain for a precedent; the Latin Union itself which 
presupposed the double standard and permitted in the beginning free 
coinage did not, to speak truthfully, require either one or the other. 
The double standard and national free coinage are roads explored 
from one end to the other. The path which is proposed we shall enter 
by an international agreement is like a hazardous crossing of the dark 
continent without chart and without compass. And though the path 
is so unknown and the obligation is so new, they are nevertheless the 
essence of the universal bimetallism which is proposed. 

But the proposal is not only new but it is of an audacity far above 
' the vulgar prejudices of our day. Everybody distrasts silver coin, of 
which there is evidently more than necessary. Everybody, therefore, 
seeks to keep his gold, which seems scarcely sufficient for its needs. 
I And it is at this moment that it is that everybody is asked to agree by 
international contract to coin this disliked silver in unlimited quanti- 
\ ties while remaining free to get and keep gold, each as best he may. 
* At first sight that seems a paradox. But the paradox is made a doc- 
trine, and the doctrine searches for a support in learned considerations 
of history and scientific hypotheses as to the future. Unfortunately 
certain essential facts are neglected which, in my humble opinion, give 
the solution of the enigma, both of the past and of the future. 
/^ Whatever may be said of the marvelous stability of 15J to 1 under 
/ the free coinage regime, the essential historic fact is that the actual 
\ ratio between the two metals was never and nowhere invariably ii 
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accord with the legal ratio, and that the fluctuations between the two 
values, however small, sufficed everywhere and frequently to cause the 
two metals to flow alternately from one country to another and to cre- 
ate a premium either upon silver or upon gold. The most recent historic 
fact and the most conclusive is that the extreme divergence between 
the two values and the danger of a premium upon gold have sufficed to 
render free coinage impossible and to reduce the double standard to a 
simple forced circulation. 

After this experience of the absolute impotency of national legisla- 
"tion resort has been had to the hypothetical project of international 
bimetallism. It is well known that unlimited coinage would open the 
flood gates to a torrent of silver, which, under the pressure of the ratio 
established by the double standard, would set in motion a current of 
gold which would allow it, or even force it, to spread outward, a move- 
ment which would be manifested by a premium on gold. To remedy 
this a very ingenious process has been imagined of forming by inter- 
national agreement a reservoir vast enough to contain the two currents 
together. They would persuade us that if the reservoir is sufficiently 
enlarged, if it is extended to such a point that beyond it there is no 
country capable of attracting gold, the yellow metal would not flow 
out, the stability of the ratio would be guarantied, and the premium 
on gold would be in the future impossible. 

It is a fact which deserves attention that in speaking of the value < 
silver we will always think of gold. Thus it is recognized that the 
supreme danger is the premium upon gold, and that the touchstone of > 
the bimetallic system is its ability to guaranty against that vital danger./ 

As to the necessary size of such a bimetallic reservoir ideas have 
varied, and they will always vary accordingly as persons are more or 
less optimistically inclined. 

I suppose, however, that men of practical statesmanship will aim at 
the most that it is possible to obtain, namely, a union of all the Amer- 
ican and European states having a metallic circulation. It would 
never be possible to include either states with paper standard or the 
silver-standard states of the East. They console themselves in declar- \ 
ing that none of them would be able to draw gold away from the bime- / 
tallic union. But it is absolutely wrong not to reckon with that inevi- ^ 
table outside. It is forgotten that in certain cases both Eussia and the | 
East would undoubtedly exercise a very considerable attraction for the - 
depreciated gold of Europe. It is forgotten further that a disturbing \ 
element would arise the moment when one member or another of the / 
bimetallic union, for one reason or another, denounced the treaty and . 
left the union. It is forgotten that there will always be something not 
only beyond but underneath the reservoir — ^the industrial consump- 
tion, which will always demand gold and which will demand it more 
and more as it is depreciated by monetary law. 

In fact,'\he problem of a bimetallic union sufficient to guaranty us 
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against a premium upon gold and against the drain of gold resembles 
strikingly the investigation of another very delicate and very difficult / 
question, which might be formulated thus : What length, what breadth, / 
and what capacity should be given in order to best contain a certain \ 
quantity of liquid in a hogshead of which there is no possibility of stop- 
ping the bunghole. 

In the domain of physics such an investigation would never be re- 
gadded as "perfectly practical.'^ 

lut I will not insist upon that point which has been already suffi- 
ciently raised by the adversaries of bimetallism but never sufficiently 
i explained by its advocates. I shall endeavor to speak of another point, 

the practical bearing of which seems to me more obvious. 
! The double standard in demanding full debt-paying power for coined 
! silver defies the obvious fact. that nobody wants to carry more than 
100 grams of silver in his pocket, or keep more than a few kilograms 
it in his cash box. It obliges creditors to receive in payment un- 
limited quantities of a metal of which they neither will nor can keep 
more than a very limited quantity. It assigns, therefore, to the white 
metal a legal monetary function which is more or less incompatible 
with its natural monetary function. 
j This discord between the natural and the legal paying power of silver 
I money is easily disguised if the stock of coined silver is sufficiently re- 
' stricted by nature or by legislation. No one cared about it when the pro- 
I duction of silver scarcely sufficed for the needs of circulation. To-day 
' even its importance is more or less relegated to the background, as 
I prudent legislation has suspended or restricted the coinage of the abun- 
dant metal. 

But suppose that the free and unlimited coinage of that metal to be 
decreed by an international law and you would see how the double 
standard under a production recognized as almost unlimited in the 
future would develop the vices inherent in its principle. 

Suppose universal bimetallism with the ratio of 15J or of 16 — I will 
keep to that preferred by the honorable delegate — should be accept-ed, 
dating from the year 1894, by all the countries which can or would 
afford the luxury of a metallic circulation. Suppose all the mints of 
these countries open to the free and unlimited coinage of 5-franc pieces, 
dollars, crowns, marks, or florins. From that moment the producers of 
silver would no longer be at the mercy of the industrial consumption or of 
exportation to the East; they would no longer be affected by the com- 
petition of other producers in the markets of London or of New York. 
They would all in perfect friendliness carry their bullion to the mint, 
and, so far as the coining presses would suffice, they would take away 
their bags full of dollars, S-franc pieces, or of marks. There would be 
no danger that they could not make them circulate. If there were a 
debt to be paid, it would by virtue of the international law be paid in 
their hard cash, whatever the dissatisfied creditors might say. 
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What would be then the quantity of silver money thus discharged 
upon the world ? Who knows f But since mineral resources are nearly 
inexhaustible, it is evident that the increase of the monetary stock of 
silver would be limited in the future only by the industrial consump- 
tion and by the productive capacity of labor and of capital. 

The industrial consumption would diminish since the price of silver 
would rise. On the other hand, the price of silver rising at one bound 
30 or 40 per cent, the profit of the producer would be increased and with 
it his ability and his desire to produce. All the mines which had been 
abandoned at a price of 80 to 90 cents an ounce would be worked if an 
ounce of silver could be exchanged for 129 cents in money. All the pro- 
ducers who make scarcely anything out of their mines at the present 
prices would display a new zeal to obtain a profit. Would not a produc- 
tion, which with diminishing prices and unrestricted competition has in- 
creased already from 1 to 4.5 in twenty years, and from 2.3 to 4.5 in ten 
years, increase still more rapidly with an invariable price and an unlim- 
ited market? It is certainly no exaggeration to suppose that the pro- 
duction of silver would shortly attain 9,000,000 or 10,000,000 kilograms. 

Natural laws would not be entirely done away with under the new 
order of things. Their effects would be felt even under the new interna- 
tional laws. Since no one would wish then any more than now to keep | 
more than a few kilograms of silver, every sum of silver above 1,000 j 
francs would flow necessarily to the vaults of th^ banks, as the brooks ' 
flow to the ocean, and the banks which, hke everybody else, would be \ 
obliged to receive this silver in payment, would not be able to protect | 
themselves against it. 

And, since in nearly all the countries with metallic circulation, the 
currency is already saturated and even overcharged with silver money, 
and since the present production of silver exceeds already the total 
consumption for industry and currency, the necessary consequence 
would be that all the new silver would flow into the banks, which would 
be gorged more and more with that money. Suppose a new current of 
5,000,000 kilograms a yearj in ten years there would be 50,000,000 kil 
ograms of it or 11,000,000,000 francs. 

But, since the vaults of the banks are not unlimited any more than 
their financial resources, it would be necessary for them to make room 
for this intruder by parting with something else; and I can not see why 
they would not be obliged to release their gold in exchange for the 
silver which is forced upon them. 

But silver, the specific instrument for small payments, is incapable 
of sufficing for wholesale payments; and the special rdle of banks is to 
make large payments for which gold is the only sufficient metallic in- 
strument. Thus, under the r^.gime of free and unlimited coinage, the 
inherent vice of the double standard, the discord between the natural 
and legal monetary function of silver would break out in a thoroughly 
vicious organization of banks, in an evident incongruity between their 
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obligations and their resourccH, between the nature of their transactions 
and the nature of their instruments. The basis of all exchanges, of all 
wholesale commerce, and of all financial operations would be under- 
mined at the moment when the Bank of England, the Bank of France, 
the Bank of Germany, and the banks of the United States, all gorged 
with silver, would be forced into a struggle to keep the gold which is 
the necessary instrument of their operations. 

Evidently there would be a struggle, and its methods and its inci- 
dents are well known. Each would pay something to be quit of the 
superfluous and relatively useless silver, each would pay something to 
obtain gold, which is sought after and relatively more necessary. 

There you have the premium upon gold following infallibly from your 
system. That is how, even if bimetallism embraced the universe, the 
premium upon gold would always issue from the international marriage 
of free coinage and the double standard, the excesses of the one fructi- 
fying the vices of the other. 

But the premium upon gold is the upheaval of the system, the down- 
fall of universal bimetallism. Each would seek to protect himself from 
incalculable damage and loss; the international treaties would be de- 
nounced, free coinage would be suspended, an effort made to get rid of 
the double standard, and liquidation would begin. 

That liquidation is the translation into financial prose of the monetary 
^poetry of bimetallism, and if we should have to pay in solid gold for the 
silver fancies of unlimited coinage, we should be staggered by the mil- 
lions and the thousand millions. The liquidation would be the more 
difficult, since with the regime of international free coinage there would 
be no connection between the financial resources of each state and the 
s amount of money coined with its stamp. 

The states of the Latin Union, and especially Belgium, can tell us 
something of the practical side of the question. Those states entered 
one fine day full of international confidence under the magnificent 
arches of a bimetallic system supported by pillars of gold and silver, 
ranged in a preestablished harmony of 15 J. But the harmony was dis- 
turbed, silver fell, the white pillars were transformed into walls which 
barred the outlet, and they were imprisoned. In prison tempers are 
easily soured and the Latin Union states no longer bless the treaty 
of 1865. 

How can it be desired that the European states, with eyes opened 
by these experiences, should willingly enter into an international en- 
gagement from which there would be no retreat? The declarations 
made here by the delegates of Germany, of Austria-Hungary, of France, 
of Great Britain, of Italy, of Switzerland, of Eussia — ^with which, as 
. delegate of Sweden, I would join — have sufficiently proved that the 
European states refuse to do so. 

If the Conference of Brussels contributes to establish and fortify 
the conviction which is already very general, that an international 
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agreement for the free and unlimited coinage of silver as fiill legal- 
tender money is not only rejected for the moment, but inadmissible for 
the future, it will have reached a veiy important result. It will then 
have destroyed the vain and sterile illusions which have already too 
long troubled men's minds, and turned them from the reality of facts 
towards the dream of an unrealizable Utopia. 

Mr. Van den BBRa, Delegate of the Netherlands, read the following 
speech: 

Gentlemen: Unforeseen and painful circumstances having forced 
me to leave Brussels for several days, I was unable to be present at 
the meeting of Saturday, and did not have the privilege of listening 
to the eloquent speech of the honorable Delegated from France, Mr. 
Tirard. I regret it the more as Mr. Tirard spoke of the question of 
banks and the defensive premium on gold which I raised at the be- 
ginning of our debate. Had I been present I should certainly not 
have failed to offer Mr. Tirard my sincere thanks for the interesting 
information which he gave us; but my colleague, Mk. Boissevain, has 
already performed that duty in a way for which I feel very grateful, 
and I would join fully and sincerely in the observations which he made. 
I am still of the opinion in accordance with the views expressed by Mr. 
Leon Say, in his preface to the new French edition of the Theory of 
Foreign Exchanges of Mr. Goschen (of which Mr. Eaff'alovich spoke in 
one of our last meetings) that the system of a defensive premium as 
practiced by the Bank of France is absolutely to be condemned 5 but 
for the moment I have really nothing new to add to the remarks of 
Mr. Boissevain. I am also in complete harmony with my colleague as 
to his views upon the monetary question in general; and the declara- 
tion to which his observations gave rise that Holland would not enter 
into a bimetallic union without the full and complete participation of 
England is a part of the formal instructions furnished us by our Gov- 
ernment. 

This is the identical reservation which Mr. Tirard has just made for 
France in case an international bimetallic union should be organized. 
In joining thus the present monetary policy of France to its former 
policy, to that which led the French Government in union with that 
of the United States to bring the question of international bimetallism 
before the monetary conference of 1881, the speech of Mr. Tirard — and 
that is, I believe, the principal point — can be considered as the crown- 
ing point of our structure. For the declaration that France would not 
be opposed to an international bimetallic convention if means could be 
found to make an agreement among all the leading nations in mone- 
tary and financial affairs, implies necessarily the sanction and affirma- 
tion of the theory of bimetallism, which so many writers and statesmen 
are pleased to consider as a mere whim, unworthy of the attention of 
serious and sensible men. 
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You will not have forgotten, gentlemen, that it was France, which in 
1881 told us through M. Magnin, then Minister of Finance and presi- 
dent of the monetary conference at Paris, that international bimetal- 
lism was the only system which could restore monetary regularity in 
all parts of the world (page 10 of the proceedings). But I will not abuse 
your patience by arguing anew the reasons which in the scientific field 
plead in favor of the solution which we desire. To Holland belongs in 
part the honor of seeing the weak side of monometallism several years 
before the fall of silver made itself felt. In an academic discourse of 
1869 the late Mr. Mees, then president of the Netherlands Bank, com- 
batted the system of the double standard as it had been practiced up 
to that time, that is to say, within a limited territory, but he opposed 
to that system that of the universal double standard, demonstrating 
that the moment that the double standard was universally accepted 
the market value of the two metals must conform to the legal ratio 
taken as the basis of a common agreement ; and, fiirther, that the double 
standard applied with this extension would assure far better the great- 
est possible stability in the value of the currency than either the gold 
standard or the silver standard. 

That was in succinct form the theory of bimetallism as it was ex- 
pounded in 1869 by one of the most honored savants of Holland, and 
twenty years later, in 1888, the Gold and Silver Commission appointed 
two years before in England to examine the recent variations in the 
relative value of the precious metals, justified completely the reasoning 
of the eminent Dutch economist in the following conclusions of para- 
graph 107 of its Final Eeport, that is, that portion of the report signed 
by the six members of the Commission who pronounced against the 
adoption of bimetallism and for refraining from any fundamental change 
in the monetary system of England : 

We think that in any conditions fairly to be contemplated in the future^ so far as 
we can forecast them from the experience of the past, a stable ratio might be main- 
tained if the nations we have aUuded to were to accept and strictly adhere to bimet- 
allism at the suggested ratio. We think that if in all these countries gold and silver 
could be freely coined, and thus become exchangeable against commodities at tlie 
fixed ratio, the market value of silver, as measured by gold, would conform to the 
ratio and not vary to any material extent. 

Notwithstanding this definite and positive declaration the argument 
is stiU used that the theory of bimetallism is valueless because the 
trials which had been made of it have never insured a fixed and inva- 
riable stability in the ratio between the two metals, and that the ratio 
always varied more or less during the seventy years that the bimetal- 
lic regime was in force in France; but, gentlemen, I have seen still 
larger oscillations in the exchange between two countries or two places 
which had exactly the same monetary system and the same money. 

For about forty years there has been an absolute uniformity between 
the money used in Hollond and its East Indian colonies; the same coins 
ai*e the medium of exchange and the measure of value at Amsterdam 
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and at Batavia, and yet we have seen the exchange between the two 
places at more than 5 or 6 per cent above or below par; while the vari- 
ations in the ratio between gold and silver from 1803 until the year 
1870 never went beyond more than 2 J per cent from the bimetallic par 
of 1 to 15J. I may be permitted, I think, to conclude, as I did in a report 
which I addressed in 1886 to the Viceroy of Britisli India, Lord Duf- 
ferin, that we should attach no weight to the argument that the rem- 
edy of bimetallism is valueless because the experiments which have 
been made have been unsuccessful. 

Kever since the world began has there been a universal agreement 
among the nations at all stages of civilization for the simultaneous use 
of gold and silver on the basis of a fixed ratio, and all the arguments 
advanced against the eflBcacy and practical character of such an agree- 
ment are and must remain incomplete and fallacious because they are 
supported only by partial and isolated experiences. We would open 
to humanity in all that relates to its means of exchange a new era, 
which was conceived in France, but which could not mature except in 
present social and commercial conditions. 

From whatever side I look at the question I always come back to the 
dilemma presented in a previous meeting: Is universal monometallism 
possible and practicable; yes or no? If yes, if it can be demonstrated 
that there is no lack of gold for the monetary needs of the whole world 
I become a turncoat — allow me the word — and place myself beside my 
present antagonists; but if no, the principle of monometallism seems to 
me condemned, and I will continue to assail it for the reasons which I 
have presented in a former speech. I do not believe in the possibility 
of dividing the world into two parts, into two groups, one of which shall 
use gold and the other silver as the medium of exchange. 

The union between the metals once broken^ that union which accord- 
ing to the motto of the noble country which offers us its hospitality, 
made the strength of the world, the general use of gold as the regulator 
of international exchanges will become more and more indispensable 
(it is like the drop of oil which penetrates everywhere). And now, 
gentlemen, permit me to make a little calculation based upon the data 
which Mr, Leech, who is here present, has had the kindness to place 
before us in the carefolly prepared work which he presented to us at 
the beginning of our Conference. 

According to Table iv the stock of gold in the principal countries of 
the world, that is the reserves of banks and public treasuries, together 
with that in the hands of private persons, can be estimated in round 
numbers at $3,630,000,000. The average production of gold during the 
year 1890,1891, andl892inalltheproducing countries was $126,000,000, 
that is a little more than 3 J per cent of a monetary stock. If now the 
entire production was available for the monetary use of nations there 
would certainly be no reason for alarm, since the annual increase of 
population of the world assuredly does not reach 3J per cent. 
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But the investigations of the learned and regretted Dr. Soetbeer, the 
results of which were ex)llected in the remarkable book published some 
months before his death — I speak of his lAtteraturnachweis ilher Gold 
und M'dnzwesen — lead us to believe that the annual yield of gold is 
almost entirely absorbed in industrial uses in the arts and trades. 
This result of the accurate investigations of Dr. Soetbeer has struck 
me all the more, as he was formerly one of those who was in nowise 
alarmed as to the scarcity of gold for monetary uses; and not to seem 
to exaggerate the importance of this I think I should recall the very 
words which the learned Dr. Soetbeer used to express his idea. This 
is what he wrote shortly before his death : 

Die Annahme, dass in den letzt verflossenen Jahren, zusammen mit dem Abfluas 
nach dem Osten und nach vorkommenden Thesaurierungen^ die indnBtrielle Ver- 
wenduug die Zunahme des allgemeinen monetaren Goldbestandes wesentlich 
beschrankt und vermnthlich die neue jiihrliche Goldgewinnung nahezu absorbiert 
haben diirfte, lasst sich allerdings nicht ziffermassig nachweisen^ andererseits wird 
aber ebenso wenig deren UnricLtigkeit sich beweisen laasen. 

That is to say: 

One could not demonstrate by figures the incorrectness of the hypothesis that in 
recent years the industrial use of gold, together with the needs of Oriental countries 
and for private hoards, had materially arrested the increase of the monetary stock 
and had very probably absorbed the annual production of the metal ; but proofs 
are equally lacking to support the contrary hypothesis. 

Therefore, according to the late Dr. Soetbeer, it is possible that the 
production of gold every year is only sufficient to satisfy the needs of 
industry 5 but if we hold to his previous calculations, according to 
which about one-half of the annual production was required for indus- 
trial uses, there remains for the increase of the stock of gold a figure 
which certainly does not exceed the annual increase of population, and 
as the total of the world's exchanges increases more rapidly than pop- 
ulation itself, it follows that we can not escape a more and more severe 
and acute monetary contraction if we persevere in the proscription of 
one of the precious metals, which since the beginning of the world has 
played so important a part in the development of social and interna- 
tional relations. 

The sufficiency or the insufficiency of gold for the monetary uses of 
the world is, gentlemen, the real knot of the question before us. It is 
not unfamilar that up till now the defenders of monometallism have 
always supported the idea that there was no lack of gold and that a 
more or less considerable appreciation of the yellow metal was entirely 
out of the question. The bimetallists alone were of the contrary 
opinion, but now one of the most fervent partisans of monometallism 
has joined their ranks and tells us that it is not silver which has fallen 
but gold which has risen. The partisan which I have in mind is the 
^ StatisV of London which is an authority in monetary and financial mat- 
ters, and rightly so, because unless I am mistaken it is written at the 
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dictation or at least at the inspiration of the learned statistician Robert 
Giffen. In the number of November 5 we read the following declara- 
tion apropos of the proposals submitted to the British Government in 
regard to the possible introduction of the gold standard in British 
India. 

We presume that the plan is hased upon the mistaken notion that the value of 
gold is more stable than that of silver. We have seen that between 1873 and 1880 
all gold prices fell ruinously. We have also seen that during the same period silver 
prices did not fall; in other words, while the smaller quantity of gold year after year 
exchanged for a larger quantity of all other commodities, silver included, the same 
quantity of silver, or nearly the same, exchanged for the same quantity of all other 
commodities, gold excluded. Does it not necessarily follow that it was the conditions 
which determined the value of gold, which altered, not the condition which deter- 
mined the value of silver; or, to put the matter into perhaps plainer language, does 
it not necessarily follow that the value of silver during the past twenty years has 
been far more stable than the value of gold ? 

Gentlemen, has the weakness of gold monometallism ever been plaeed 
in clearer light than in the lines which I have just cited, written by 
one of the most convinced monometallists, by a "Gold Fanatiker'' as 
the Germans say? If it be true that the price of silver has remained 
stable, and that it is gold which has risen during the last twenty years, 
that is a condemnation pure and simple of all monetary systems based 
upon gold; for the relative stability of its value is one of the essential 
conditions of a good money, and a gradual appreciation of the standard 
used to measure all values and affect all exchanges can not fail to be 
disastrous to all mankind, as it benefits only those who own it and ag- 
gravates the position of the others, the workers ; in a word, the immense 
majority of the population. 

If our investigations and our debates can conduct us, I do not say to 
the solution, but to the clearing up of the great problem of the greater 
or less relative stability of gold and silver, the labors of the Conference 
will not be fruitless, and I believe that when we adjourn we wiU have 
merited well of all the human family. 

Count Khbvenhtjlleb Metsch, Delegate ot the Governments of 
Austria and of Hungary, read the following declaration: 

Gentlemen: I am persuaded that none of you expect that I should 
make an academic dissertatiou upon the advantages of the double 
or the single standard. Kor will I cite that which in other circum- 
stances celebrated men who have concerned themselves with monetary 
questions, either as enlightened students or learned partisans, may have 
said. I believe that conclusions of that order would have little value 
in my mouth and I prefer to leave them to others better equipped than 
myself. Neither my instructions nor my tastes permit me to leave the 
narrow field in which are inclosed the interests which I am here to 
watch. 

Hence I will not speak either upon the plan presented and withdrawn 
by Mr. de Eothschild or upon that of Mr, Moritz Levy, which seems to 
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be still, to a certain extent, the order of the day. I will only say that 
if any combination is reached by a considerable majority of votes I 
shall make it my duty to present it for serious examination to the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Governments. 

Gentlemen, the Conference is not unaware that recently by a series of 
legislative measures the two States which compose the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire have changed their monetary system. 

In fact the two countries are at present in a transition period, which 
explains sufficiently, I hope, the reserve which is forced upon them. 

Nevertheless, I am authorized to state in the name of the two Gov- 
ernments which I have the honor to represent here, that they take a 
very active interest in the debates of the Conference. They are ani- 
mated by a sincere desire that the labors of the Conference may reach 
a tangible result. 

The Governments of Austria and Hungary will be ready to examine 
with scrupulous attention propositions which may issue by common 
consent as the final result of the Monetary Conference of Brussels. 

Mr. Jones, Delegate of the United States, spoke in English as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : At an early stage of our pro- 
ceedings it was suggested that, with the view of shortening our labors, 
we might avoid what has been termed academical discussion and con- 
fine our deliberations to questions of practical detail. For my own 
part I can not conceive of any financial system that in any true sense 
can be deemed practical which is not based on correct principles. A 
system of money founded on error is in the position of a house erected 
upon sand. Its details might be modified, but without insuring the 
safety of the structure. It is in vain to attempt to arrive at correct 
conclusions without bearing in mind underlying principles. Inasmuch 
as it is to the neglect of this precaution in aU gold standard countries 
that we owe the necessity for our assembling here, I will, with the per- 
mission of the Conference, discuss the question before us, as far as I 
am able, theoretically as well as practically. 

IS there ENOUaH GOLD? 

Is there enough gold to meet the world's demand for money? If this 
question can be answered in the affirmative then there is no need to 
make any change in existing monetary conditions. If there is enough 
gold there is no need of silver. 

To put the question in more precise form: Leaving out of view all 
countries whose monetary systems are based on silver, is there in exist- 
ence such a stock of gold as, when supplemented year by year with the 
current yield from the mines, will be sufficient to serve the monetary 
purposes of the countries whose systems are based upon gold? 

But it will be asked, What constitutes a sufficient amount of gold 
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for this purpose? I answer, such an amount as will maintain unchang- 
ing the value of the unit of money 5 or, to state it in another form, such 
an amount as will maintain at a steady level the general range of prices. 
If the prices of commodities are to be left out of account — ^if it be 
matter of indifference how low those prices fall — then it is of not the 
slightest consequence how little gold is to be had. Ko matter how 
small the amount it will always be sufficient to exchange at some price 
all the commodities in the market. 

But is not the range of prices an all-important consideration? Is it 
not upon the steadiness of the general range of prices that business 
prosperity depends? 

It must be borne in mind that in this age of great undertakings the 
time contract has attained colossal proportions. Enterprises are daily 
entered upon that require years to complete, and debts are incurred 
that can be liquidated only by payments extending over a long series 
of years. The hope and expectation of fulfilling such contracts or 
paying such debts are based upon the prices of commodities ruling at 
the time the contracts or debts are entered into. It must be manifest, 
therefore, that upon the general range of prices at varying periods will 
depend the ease or difficulty with which contracts can be fulfilled or 
debts paid. 

When the parties to a bargain agree that payments shall be made at 
a future time (and that is what every merchant and manufacturer is 
doing every day) it is of the utmost importance to him who agrees so 
to pay that the purchasing power of the unit of money shall not in- 
crease between the date of making and that of liquidating the obliga- 
tion. This is demanded by the first principles of justice. The amount 
to be paid should, upon the day of payment, have the same command 
over human effort — ^the same control over human sacrifice — that it had 
on the day when the debt was contracted. For, it is as a gauge and 
measure of sacrifice that money fulfills its most beneficent function. In 
, an age in wldch deferred payments constitute the basis of all indus- 
trial undertakings, money can perform no more valuable service than 
that of enabling society, in the delicate process of measuring human 
effort, to defy the mutations of time. If it can not do this, at least in 
a reasonably approximate degree, injustice is done to one or the other 
of the parties to all transactions involving future payments. 

THE FALL OF GENEBAL PRICES. 

Dr. Soetbeer's tables of prices, which include 114 leading commodities, 
taking the figures of 1849 as a basis, and estimating them at 100, show 
that by 1863 prices had risen to the ratio of 113, in 1863 to 125, and in 
1873 to 138. 

It is a significant coincidence that beginning with 1873, the year in 
which, by the demonetization of silver, the volume of the world's money 
was reduced, the trend of prices of commodities in general was reversed, 
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and a fall set in. Continuing his figures to 1885, Dr. Soetbeer gives 
the number for that year as 108 — a decline of 30 per cent in twelve 
years, or an average of 2^ per cent per annum. 

Mr. Sauerbeck's investigations, made independently, take as a datum 
line the prices ruling Irom 1867 to 1877 and show that by September, 
1887, the general range of prices had fallen to 68.7 — the lowest within 
the century. 

Statistics show that the fall of prices in gold-standard countries has 
continued up to the present time and is still in process of operation, 
the London Economist stating the fall for the past two years at 4.8 per 
cent or about 2^ per cent per annum. 

EFFECTS OF A FALL OF GENERAL PRICES. 

During a period of falling prices, even when the process is slow, the 
value of the money unit is, by a subtle and insidious operation, con- 
stantly increasing. Persons who have contracted to pay money in the 
future find it difficult if not impossible to fulfill their obligations. Profits 
of business become more and more uncertain so that productive enter- 
prises are discouraged. 

Speaking of the results of a fall of prices Prof. Marshall, of Cambridge 
University, says: 

A faU in prices lowers profit and impoverishes the manufacturer, while it increases 
the purchasing power of those Vho have fixed incomes. So, again, it enriches creditors 
at the expense of debtors ; for if the money that is owing to them is repaid, this 
money gives them a greater purchasing power, and if they have lent at a fixed rate 
of interest, each payment is worth more to them than it would be if prices were 
high. But for the same reason that it enriches creditors and those who receive fixed 
incomes, it impoverishes those men of business who have borrowed capital, and it 
impoverishes those who have to make, as most business men have, considerable fixed 
money payments for rent, salaries, and other matters. (Economics of Industry, Book 
III, ch. 1). 

While prices of property and commodities are falling, owners of 
money will not part with it for anything beyond the demands of actual 
necessity, because whatever is bought to-day can not be sold next week 
for its cost price. The only rewards of investment are for those who 
lend money on some form of security that will compel the borrower to 
pay, or (failing payment) to part with property more valuable than the 
debt. At such times money circulates freely in the stock market but 
avoids the labor market. It can be most readily borrowed on such secur • 
ities as Government bonds, which are based on the unlimited taxing 
power of the supreme authority or upon bonds and stocks of great rail- 
road corporations, whose charges for passengers and freights are prac- 
tically a tax on the entire population and resources of the regions 
which they supply. Capitalists maintain a keen competition for the 
opportunity of lending money, even at low rates, on such securities. 
Large accumulations of money in financial centers, and about stock 
exchanges, instead of being evidences of a healthy and prosperous 
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conditiou of trade and commerce, are unmistakable evidences of lan- 
guor and decline. Instead of indicating an oversupply or even a suffi- 
cient supply of money, they are symptoms of a decreasing and wholly 
insufficient supply. Were the quantity of money sufficient to meet all 
the demands of industry it would maintain at a steady level the general 
range of prices. Industrial enterprises would not then be, as they now 
are, mere lotteries. Money would be invested in ventures that would 
employ laborers, l^o nation can enjoy the fullest prosperity so long as 
large numbers of its people are compulsorily idle. It is not a good 
sign, with respect to the employment of the people, to find capitalists 
engaged in feverish competition for the returns offered by Government 
bonds. Yet during a period of falling prices they find no other course 
consistent with self-preservation. In the bonds of all responsible Gov- 
ernments they find at least safety from loss, and in the constantly in- 
creasing purchasing power of the unit of money in which the interest 
is paid, they find ample offset to the lowness of the rate. 

While the lender of money is thus, in effect, receiving from his in- 
vestment all the purchasing power that under normal conditions of in- 
dustry he would at any rate receive, how fare the working classes — the 
producers of wealth ? 

Under the baleful influence of falling prices, agriculture ceases to be 
profitable. In the case of leased farms, the rent, which was just and 
equitable when fixed, becomes, with the progress of time, unjust and 
inequitable, the payment requiring from year to year a constantly in- 
creasing proportion of the product, till nothing is left for the tenant but 
the hardest and barest existence. In cases in which the farms are 
owned by those who work them, the ownership in nine cases out of ten 
is encumbered by a mortgage. Very few working farmers own their 
own farms free. The mortgage that, at the beginning, was equivalent 
to but one-half the value of the farm, soon, owing to the fall of prices 
of the product and consequent reduction of value of the proi)erty, 
becomes worth three-fourths and ultimately, in many cases, upon the 
maturity of the mortgage, the farmer finds himself compelled to yield 
up his entire farm to the mortgagee in satisfaction of the incumbrance. 
Thus, by reason of a fall of prices, owing to an increase in the value of 
the money unit, agriculturists are reduced from comparative comfort 
to absolute penury. 

The effect upon the artisan class is no less injurious. That capital is 
timid has become a proverb. As soon as it becomes obvious that prices 
are falling, and that no relief is immediately to be expected, the projec- 
tion of new enterprises ceases. Manufacturers decline to increase their 
plants to correspond with the growth of iK)pulation. But, worse than 
either of these, the time arrives when even the plants in existence can 
not be maintained in full running order without great sacrifices of capi- 
tal. The manufacturers, many of whom operate in some degree upon 
borrowed money, endeavor by resorting to various small. economies to 
667 A 16 T 
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avert or postpone the blow. But while prices continue falling their 
efforts must be unavailing. Where possible, at such times, men en- 
deavor to withdraw their capital altogether from industrial enterprises 
in order to invest in bonds, but, failing to accomplish this, they endeavor 
to escape loss by running on short time or in extreme cases, by dis- 
charging a portion of their working force. We can not deny to the 
employer, any more than to the employed, an appeal to the law of self- 
preservation. But in thus relegating to idleness great numbers of 
workmen, what an exhibition do we not make of the impotence of our 
boasted civilization. The supreme importance of keeping all the peo- 
ple employed is not sufficiently appreciated. 

ENORMOUS LOSS OF WEALTH THROUGH INVOLUNTARY IDLENESS. 

Writers upon political economy deal only with actual wealth, and the 
processes by which it is brought into existence. Wealth in esse is the 
subject of detailed and scientific examination. Every feature of its 
production and distribution is submitted to minute and painstaking 
analysis. But there is such a thing as wealth in posse, which evokes 
not even a passing thought. It is the enormous mass of potential wealth 
that could be, and under proper conditions would be, produced by the 
men who are compulsorily idle. 

It must be obvious to the reflecting mind that one of the most serious 
of all the difficulties with which society has to contend is the enforced 
idleness of large numbers of its members. What waste of economic 
power does it not involve! What corrosion of human energy does it 
not import! Civilization being dependent for its progress and perpe- 
tuity on the habits and character of its constituent members, how su- 
premely important it is that all the people may have work, and that 
the work shall be nqt spasmodic but continuous. How enormously 
greater would be the production of wealth could all the i)eople be mtin- 
terruptedly occupied. How infinitely multiplied would be the sum at 
once of individual happiness and of national content! 

It is not too much to say that throughout the occidental world to-day 
millions of men stand idle who wait with listening ear for the signal 
which shall summon them to labor. The loss of wealth caused by the 
idleness of a vast body of men for even a day is almost incalculable. 
How much more so the aggregated losses of a generation! We are ac- 
customed to regard the numbers destroyed in war as a great loss to a 
nation ; yet wars arise only at intervals. But the demoralizing and 
consuming effects of idleness destroy more people each year than wars 
do in a decade. 

The army of the unemployed is increasing and will continue to in- 
crease so long as prices continue to fall, and to discourage the invest- 
ment of capital in productive enterprises. Labor, cooperating with the 
forces of nature, is the creator of wealth ; but in order to reach the 
highest degree of effectiveness it must be classified through the aid of 
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capital; and, duriog the process of production, must be supported by 
capital. However great the natural resources of a country may be, 
however industrious, intelligent, and enterprising its inhabitants, if the 
volume of money is shrinking and prices are falling its industries will 
be disorganized, and distress and destitution will prevail. Under any 
money system, labor, money, and other forms of capital coniront 
each other as opposing forces, each seeking through a natural instinct 
to secure as much as possible in return for that which is given. These 
forces, though always operating against each other, are not necessarily 
inimical. On the contrary, under a just money system they are not 
even harmful to each other. The conflict between them is essential to 
the proper adjustment and harmonious working of all parts of the 
economical machinery. They are the centripetal and centrifugal forces 
of the industrial system. The equilibrium of all things is maintained 
through counterbalances. It is out of the action and counteraction 
of antagonistic forces that the harmonies of the universe are evolved. 
But under an unjust money system, uuder a system which through law 
or accident fails to regulate the quantity of money so as to preserve 
the equilibrium between it and the other factors of production, the con- 
flict between labor and money and other forms of capital becomes de- 
structive. 

The peaceful conflict which, under a just system, is waged between 
moneyed capital and labor, and which tends only to secure the rights 
of each, and is essential to the progress of society, is changed under a 
shrinking volume of money to an unrelenting war, threatening the de- 
struction of both. It is not against capital, but against a false flnan- 
cial system that permits the volume of money to either shrink or un- 
duly increase, that the hostility of the workers should be roused. Let 
labor and capital be put on equal terms, so that idle capital will be as 
unfruitful as idle labor, and the conflict between them will cease to be 
harmful. The equitable adjustment of the correlative demands of capi- 
tal and labor can not be effected under any system that permits a con- 
tracting of that great instrument which measures alike the property 
of the capitalist and the labor of the workman. It is only through the 
action and counteraction of the forces of capital and labor, automat- 
ically operating under a just money system, that equity and harmony 
can be evolved. One of the most urgent duties pressing upon society, 
therefore, is to see that the money volume does not diminish in propor- 
tion to the demand. 

CONTRAST OF THE EFFECTS OF A DECREASING WITH THOSE OF AN 
INCREASING VOLUME OF MONEY. 

At all periods of history during which a reduction of the volume of 
money was taking place, the most baleful consequences accompanied 
and characterized the reduction. The thoughtful student of social 
forces is led irresistibly to the conclusion that of all the influences lead- 
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ing to the gloom of the Dark Ages, incomparably the most potent was 
the shrinkage that took place in the volume of the world's money by 
the exhaustion of the only mines then known to exist. All other con- 
ditions that operated at that time have operated at other times without 
displaying the feature of unconquerable and irremediable persistence 
characterizing that period. At all other times society has exhibited a 
capacity, upon the happening of any disaster, to accommodate itself to 
the new conditions, to readjust its forces and crystallize its elements 
anew in harmony with the needs of progress. But money being itself 
the means of association among men, any shrinkage of its volume de- 
prives them of the very instrument of adjustment and entails conse- 
quences most far-reaching in their character. All who have read the 
literature of this subject will recall the figure by which money is likened 
to the blood in the human body. It is the vitalizing fluid, which, cours- 
ing freely through all the veins and arteries of society, quickens the 
pulse of industry and imparts activity to its every fiber. The progress 
of civilization being dependent on industrial activity, any failure of the 
money volume to keep pace with the money demand is nothing other 
than a diminution of the lifeblood of the industrial organism. The 
malady from which civilization suffered during the Dark Ages was un- 
questionably this sociological anaemia. 

Jacob informs us that in the time of Augustus the metallic money 
of the Eoman Empire amounted to a sum equivalent to $1,800,000,000, 
and that by the date of the discovery of America it had been reduced 
to less than $200,000,000. The mines of the western Eoman Empire, 
which had been for some time declining, became exhausted about the 
close of the fifth century, and no material additions to the metallic 
money of the world were then possible, until the discoveries of new 
mines should be made. Ko new mines were discovered until after the 
discovery of the American continent. Of the intervening period his- 
torians have drawn a familiar picture. Industry shriveled, commerce 
languished, and learning entered upon a sleep which was destined to 
last for ages. 

Compare this palsied condition with the inspiriting effects produced 
by the generous increase in the volume of money resulting from the 
discovery of the American mines. The universal gloom was dispelled 
by the flood of light reflected from the gleaming treasures of Potosi. 
As the money stock of the world became replenished the torpor of ages 
was overcome. Industry revived, commerce expanded, cities multi- 
plied, learning awoke, thought fructified, manners were ameliorated, 
association developed, and human aspirations bounded to a height 
never before known. Fittingly have the historians characterized the 
new epoch as the Eenaissance, for, in all that concerns the happiness 
and progress of mankind, it may well be said that Time had then a re- 
newed birth.. 
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When^ at the beginning of this century, the Soutli American colonies 
began their prolonged struggle for independence a material reduction 
took place in the supplies of the metal with which Europe had been 
enriched; and again the effects of monetary shrinkage began to make 
themselves felt in a fall of prices and a shriveling of industry. Pro- 
fessor Jevons demonstrated that between 1809 and 1849 the purchasing 
power of money increased fiiUy 145 per cent, which is but another 
mode of stating that the general level of the prices of commodities 
fell 60 per cent, or at the rate of IJ per cent per annum. 

As was to be expected, all industry was deranged and distress was 
universal. As a consequence, the masses of the people in all countries 
became engaged in riot and insurrection^ In Great Britain, mass meet- 
ings were held which sent to Parliament monster petitions for bread. 
On the continent of Europe, open revolt taxed the energies of the 
troops, and as a result of a display of military force large numbers of 
the people took refuge in secret political organizations which, under 
cover of darkness, plotted the overthrow of social order. 

So subtle was the cause of the difficulty that its origin eluded detec- 
tion. The distress of the working classes was attributed to all causes 
except the real cause. By some it was ascribed to the greed and cupid- 
ity of the employing classes. By others — among them for the most 
part the economical writers of the time — ^to overproduction of commod- 
ities. The working men adopting these explanations inveighed vio- 
lently against labor-saving machinery and against employers as a class. 
They could observe the hesitancy of capital to invest in productive 
enterprises — an investment that would mitigate the evil by giving em- 
ployment to labor — ^but they failed to perceive that during a period of 
falling prices capitalists are compelled, in self-protection, to avoid 
industrial undertakings. It did not occur to the workers, nor to those 
who undertook to inform and instruct them in political economy, that 
at such time the basis upon which the operations of industry are con- 
ducted is not a level platform but an inclined plane — ^the production of 
the articles being effected at the cost, or price, corresponding with the 
higher end of the platform, while sales are effected at figures corre- 
sponding with that of the lower end. Employers were, therefore, carry- 
ing on business with little or no profit, and it was hardly to be expected 
that capital would seek investment in a direction in which the risk was 
not warranted by the reward. 

The discoveries of California and Australia at last came to the aid of 
man. As the new money supply distributed itself throughout all coun- 
tries, such a change came over the face of the world as can be com- 
pared only to that produced by copious rains after a season of prolonged 
drought. A rich harvest of industry followed. Everywhere the wheels 
of commerce were set in motion, men were called from idleness to labor, 
and an era of universal prosperity was ushered in. This naturally re- 
sulted from the insatiable demand for money natural to man. 
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WHAT IS MONEY? 

The teaching of political economy is that the money of a country is 
that thing, whatever it may be, which is commonly accepted in exchange 
for labor or property and in payment of debts, whether so accepted by 
force of law or by universal consent* Its value does not arise from the 
intrinsic qualities which the material of which it is made may possess, 
but depends entirely on the extrinsic qualities which law, or general 
consent, may confer. 

It is the physical agency to which society has assigned the function 
of measuring all equities, and it is the sole agency upon which that 
incomparable function has been confen*ed. . 

In order to measure equitably the natural and inevitable mutations 
in the value of other things money should be of unchanging value. 
That is to say, any given amount of money should, so far as human 
foresight can regulate it, require at all times an equal amount of sacri- 
fice for its acquisition. 

No one will deny that the most important quality that money can 
I>ossess is that it shall truthfully measure and state equities. 

The reasoning of all the leading authorities on political economy and 
the entire logic of the situation lead irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the value of money does not reside in the material but in the legal- 
tender function impressed by law on that material. In other words, 
money is an order for property and services, and the money value is 
conferred by the stamp of the supreme authority. 

In support of thi&interpretation I cite the following: 

Aristotle, writing of money, says: 

Money by itself * * * has value only by law, and not by nature; so that a 
change of convention between those who use it is sufficient to deprive it of all its 
value and power to satisfy all our wants. 

And again, he says: 

But with regard to a future exchange (if we want nothing at present) money is, 
as it were, our security that it may take place when we do want something. 

John Locke, in " Considerations,'' etc., regarding money, published 
in 1091, says: 

Mankind; having covenanted to put an imaginary value upon gold and silver, by 
reason of their durablenesS; scarcity, and not being very liable to be counterfeited, 
have made them, by general consent, the common pledges whereby men are assured, 
in exchange for them, to receive equally valuable things to those they parted with, 
for any quantity of those metals ; by which means it comes to pass that the intrin- 
sic value regard in those metals, made the common barter, is nothing but the quan- 
tity which men give or receive ot thorn, they having, as money, no other value but 
as pledges to procure what one wants or desires. 

Baudeau, reputed one of the most eminent of an early school of 
French economists, says : 

Coined money in circulation is nothing, as I have said elsewhere, but effective 
titles on the general mass of useful and agreeable enjoyment whioh cause the well- 
being and propagation of the human race. 

It is a kind of a bill of exchange, or order payable at thef^ill^S^the bearer,, ^^ 
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Adam Smith says : 

A guinea may be considered as a bill for a certain quantity of necessaries and con- 
veniences upon all the tradesmen in the neighborhood. 

eTevons (Money and Exchanges), Chapter viii, says: 

Those who use coins in ordinary business need never inquire how much metal they 
contain. Probably not one person in two thousand in this kingdom knows, or need 
knoW; that a sovereign should contain 123.27447 grains of standard gold. 

Money is made to go. People want coin, not to keep in their own pockets, but to 
pass it off into their neighbors' pockets. 

Henry Thornton, in his work on '< Paper Credit,^' says: 
Money of every kind is an order for goods. It is so considered by the laborer, 
when he receives it, and it is almost instantly tnrned into money's worth. It is 
merely the instrument by which the purchasable stock of the country is distributed 
with convenience and advantage among the several members of the community. 

John Stuart Mill says : 

The pounds or shillings which a person receives are a sort of ticket or order which 
he can present for payment at any shop he pleases, and which entitle him to receive 
a certain value of any commodity that he makes choice. 

McLeod (Elements of Banking), Chapter i says : 

When persons take a piece of money in exchange for services or products, they can 
neither eat it, nor drink it, nor clothe themselves with it. The only reason why they 
take it is because they believe they can exchange it away whenever they please for 
other things which they require. 

On that view of money McLeod feels justified in styling it credit, and 
he quotes, in support of such a use of the term credit, Burke's descrip* 
tion of gold and silver as "the two great recognized species that repre- 
sent the lasting conventional credit of mankind.'^ 

Prof. Francis A. Walker (Money, Trade, etc., p. 25), speaking of carved 
pebbles, glass beads, shells, and red feathers, used as money in certain 
cx)untrie8 at certain times, says : 

They were good money, though serving no purpose but ornanu^nt and decoration. 
They were desired by the community in general ; men would give for them the frnits 
of their labor, knowing that with them they could obtain most conveniently In time, 
in form, and in amount, the fruits of the labor of others. 

On page 30 he says: 

Men take money with the expectation of parting with it; this is the use to which 
they mean to put it. 
Again, Mr. Walker says: 

Money is that which passes freely from hand to hand throughout the community, 
in final discharge of debts and full payment for commodities, being accepted equally 
without reference to the character or credit of the person who offers it, and without 
the intention of the person who receives it to consume it, or enjoy it, or apply it to 
any other use than, in turn, to tender it to others in discharge of debts or payment 
for commodities. 

Even Bonamy Price, who is wedded to the gold standard, in his '^ Prin- 
ciples of Currency,'^ says: 

Gold, in the form of money or coin, is not sought for its own sake, as an article of 
consumption. It must never be regarded as valuable except for the work it per- 
forms^ 80 long as it remains in the state of coin. It can be converted at pleasure 
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ioto an end, into an article of consnmption; by being sold ; till then it is u mere 
tool. 

How many people ever so "convert'' it that earn it? 

The great philosopher, Bishop Berkeley, one of the most acute 
reasoners, in iny judgment, that modern times have produced, in the 
"Querist," published in 1710, propounds the following pertinent and sug- 
gestive questions: 

Whether the terms ''crown," "livre," "ponnd sterling," etc., are not to be con- 
sidered as exponents or denominations t And whether gold, silver, and paper are 
not tickets or counters for reckoning, recording, or transfering such denominations? 
Whether the denominations being retained, although the bullion were gone, things 
might not nevertheless be rated, bought, and sold, industry promoted, and a circula- 
tion of commerce obtained f 

Dugald Stewart, professor of moral philosophy in the University of 
Edinburgh, in his " Lectures on Political Economy ^ (Part i. Book ii), 
said: 

When gold is converted into coin its possessor never thinks of anything but its 
exchangeable value, or supposes a coffer of guineas to be more valuable because they 
are capable of being transferred into a service of plate for his own use. Why then 
should we suppose that, if the intrinsic value of gold and silver were completely 
annihilated, they might not still perform, as well as now, all the functions of mcmey, 
supposing them to retain all those recommendations (durability, divisibiUty, etc.) 
furnierly stated, which give them so decided a superiority over everything else 
which could be employed for the same purpose. 

Supposing the supply of the precious metals at present afforded by the mines to fail 
entirely the world over, there can be little doubt that aU the plate now in existence 
would be gradually converted into money, and gold and silver would soon cease to 
be employed in the ornamental arts. In this case a few years would obliterate en- 
tirely all trace of the intrinsic value of these metals, while their value would be 
understood to arise from those characteristical qualities (divisibility, durability, etc.) 
which recommend them as media of exchange. I see no reason why gold and silver 
should not have maintained their value as money, if they had been applicable to 
no other purposes than to serve as money. I am therefore disposed to think with 
Bishop Berkeley, whether the true idea of money, as such, be not altogether that of 
a ticket or counter. 

THE VALUE OF MONEY — HOW BBaiTLATED. 

As in the case of all other things the value of money is regulated by 
demand and supi>ly, but the demand for money is totally independent 
of and radically different from the demand, for commodity purposes, of 
the material of which money is made. 

What is the character and what the extent of the demand for money? 
Inasmuch as the demand for all other things that are objects of human 
desire finds its first expression in a demand for money, the money de- 
mand must be equivalent to the sum of the demands for all other things 
whatsoever. With every individual the demand for money is instant, 
urgent, and constant. By reason of the incessant, intense, and uni- 
versal competition to get it the demand for it is always at a maximum. 
Kone but a beggar ever makes a demand directly for the articles he 
needs. Every man who labors offers bis labor for the largest amount 
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of money he can get in exchange for it* If a man wants a pair of shoes 
or a suit of clothes he does not offer to exchange his labor direct with 
the shoemaker or clothier. He offers his labor to employers in his own 
trade in exchange for money, and with the money thus obtained makes 
his demand upon the shoemaker or clothier. Each employer in turn 
offers to part with goods or property, not for other goods or property, 
but for money* By this process every man is engaged, each in his own 
vocation, in eager and unceasing competition With every other man for 
uiuts of money. So each shoemaker is in competition with all other 
shoemakers to obtain units of money, each hatter in competition with all 
other hatters to obtain units of money, and so of men in all other occu- 
pations. The intensity of the competition or demand for money must, 
therefore, always be equal to the aggregate intensity of the demand for 
all other things combined. 

That being the demand for money, what is the supply! The supply 
of money in any country is the total number of money units actually or 
potentially in circulation. The value of the unit is fixed by the force 
with which the demand for money presses upon the supply. In dealing 
with the value of money we have to deal with the unit only; we have 
nothing to do with the total value of money. Whatever quantity of 
money the world may at any given time possess will represent the 
maximum value which could be represented at the same time by any 
sum whatever. If the total amount of the world's money were $1,000,- 
000,000 the loss or destruction of one-half that sum would, ceteris pari- 
hu8j cause no decrease in the total purchasing power of money. All 
the power of the one thousand million would soon be transferred to and 
concentrated on the remaining five hundred million, which would then 
perform all the work theretofore done by the entire original sum. The 
diff'erence would be evidenced by a change in the value of the unit only; 
that is to say, ea<3h remaining dollar would have its value increased in 
the proportion that the original sum bore to the sum that remained. 
In this instance there being only half as many dollars left, each remain- 
ing dollar would have twice as much value as it had before; twice as 
much purchasing power, twice as much command over the products of 
human labor, over commodities and property, as it possessed while 
forming part of the thousand million. For the same reason if at any 
given amount (other things remaining the same) the amount of money 
be doubled, no increase whatever of total purchasing power of the 
country's money would thereby be effected. 

The value of the new total sum would not be in the least degree greater 
than that of the old total sum, notwithstanding that the number of units 
had been doubled. The work that was done by the $1,000,000,000 would 
now be distributed among the two thousand million, with the result 
thatthe value or purchasing power of the new dollar or unit would be 
increased in a degree proportioned to the increase of the number of 
dollars. That is to say, each dollar constituting part of the new total 
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8U111 would liave but one-half the purchasing power that it possessed 
when it constituted part of the old. The reason is to be found in the 
changed relation of the forces of supply and demand. In the instance 
first cited but $1 is left where before there were $2. The supply ol 
money is thus reduced one-half, while the demand has remained as 
before. 

There being no substitute for money, no matter what exigency pre 
sents itself, it is impossible to transfer to any other thing the force ot 
the demand for it. It being the only thing that will pay debts, those 
who do business on borrowed capital must have it or the sherifPs flag 
will be brought into requisition upon an execution in bankruptcy. 
Money being the only thing that commands all other things, all the 
people must have it, or society must revert to barbarism. 

Among even intelligent persons in the business world it is a common 
belief that money — especially gold — is unvarying in value, but that is 
not the teaching of the authorities in political economy. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his " Wealth of !Nations" (Book i, chapter 5), 
says: 

Gold and silver, like every other commodity, vary in their valne. The discovery 
of the abundant mines of America reduced in the sixteenth century the value of gold 
and silver in £uro}>e to about a third of what it had been before. This revolution in 
their value, though perhaps the greatest, is by no means the only one of which his- 
tory gives some account. 

And again : 

Increase the scarcity of gold to a certain degree, and the smallest bit of it may be 
more precious than a diamond. 

John Locke (Considerations, etc.) says: 

The greater scarcity of money enhances its price and increases the scramble, there 
being nothing that does supply the want of it; the lessening of its quantity, there- 
fore, always increases its price and makes an equal portion of it exchange for a greater 
of any other thing. 

Prof. Francis A. Walker (Money, etc., p. 210) says: 

Gold and silver do, over long periods, undergo great changes of value and become 
in a high degree deceptive as a measure of the obligation of the debtor of the claim 
of the creditor. Thus Prof. Jevous estimates that the value of gold fell between 
1789 and 1809 46 per cent, that from 1809 to 1849 it rose 145 per cent, while in twenty 
years after 1849 it fell again at least 20 per cent. 

Jevons (Money and Exchange, chapter 6) says: 

In respect to steadiness of value the metals are probably less satisfactory, re- 
garded as a standard of value, than many other conmiodities, such as com. 

And again, in chapter 24 of the same work, he says: 

We are too much accustomed to look upon the valne of gold as a fixed datum line 
in commerce ; but in reality it is a very variable thing. 

McLeod (Principles of Economics, chapter 5) says: 

All governments can do is to maintain a fixed weight and piirity in the cnrr^it 
coin of the realm ; but they can no more control its variations in value than they can 
regulate the motions of the stars by act of Parliament. 
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Sir Archibald Alisou (England, in 1815 and 1845) says: 

The coining of gold and silver, which is universal in all civilized nations, and 
affixing to them one definite and permanent value by authority of law, has no effect 
whatever in preventing the fluctuations in the real value of the current coin of the 
realm. 

THE VALtTE OV GOLD AS MONEY NOT DERIVED FROM THE VALUE 
OF THE METAL AS A COMMODITY. 

If we are to rely upon gold alone for money the world must be pre- 
pared for a period of long-enduring distress and disturbance. But 
why should we rely on gold ! Its prestige comes from the general be- 
lief that its value as money is derived from its value as a commodity 
in the market. The fact that the Bank of England, under the require- 
ment of its charter, always gives £3 17«. 9d. for an ounce of the metal, 
and that it can nowhere else be got for less, is taken to be a demonstra- 
tion that the demand for gold as a commodity determines the value of 
the metal as money. 

The annual yield from the mines being about $100,000,000, and the 
demand for the metal in the arts about $66,000,000, while for coinage 
there is a demand for but $35,000,000, it is argued that the commodity 
use is greater than the money use, and therefore fixes the value of the 
metal. 

I maintain that this theory is fundamentally wrong. Instead of the 
commodity demand establishing the value of gold as money, it is the de- 
mand for the metal as money that fixes its price as a commodity. This 
should be plain from a consideration of the factors entering into the 
question of supply and demand. 

The demand for -gold, as for other things, must mean the aggregate 
demand for that metal for all purposes whatever. It must, therefore, 
include the demand for gold for purposes of money as well as for use 
in the arts. 

Against this, what is the aggregate supply? Manifestly not the 
trifling production of one year. The metals being practically inde- 
structible, the aggregate supply available each day is the entire stock 
in existence — ^the stock that has been accumulated through the slow 
process of time, reenforced each year by the current product from the 
mines. In other words, the aggregate supply is the supply from all 
sources; the aggregate demand, the demand for all purposes. 

The total amount of gold in existence, estimated in money of the 
United States, appears to be, in round numbers, about $4,000,000,000. 
Such portion of this as exists in the form of bullion is not the only peft- 
tion on which the art demand is made. When a jeweler, dentist, or 
gilder wants gold for the purposes of his trade he does not seek the 
seller of bullion. He takes the gold coins and melts them up. As I 
have said, therefore, the supply available for commodity purposes and 
against which that demand presses is the entire stock of gold in ex- 
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isteiice. Tlii« means a coiuniodity demand of $65,000,000 operating 
against a supply of $4,000,000,000, or in the proportion that 65 bears 
to 4,000. 

What, on the other hand, is the demand for gold as money? To 
measure this demand by the coinage of each year would be in the last 
degree absurd. We know that all the labor and all the salable property 
in Europe and America are constantly oflfered in exchange for gold. 
It would not be too much to assume that each dollar of the $4,000,000,000 
in existence is earned — that is to say, an effective demand is created 
for it — ^twice in each week, or 104 times a year. This constitutes a total 
annual demand of $416,000,000,000. The proportion, therefore, which 
the commodity use of gold bears to the demand for its use as money is 
the proportion that 65 bears to 416,000. 

It is this colossal money-demand, and not the insignificant art-de- 
mand, that fixes and determines the value of gold. The statement 
that the precious metals are dependent for their value or price upon 
the coinage demand is supported even by the very name "bullion,'^ 
which originally meant the " mint ^' where the alloy for the coinage was 
prepared and the coin impressed with the stamp of the Government. 
From the frequency with which in France the government authorities 
debased the coinage, the word billon (" mint '') came to signify the base 
mixture issued from the place of coinage. 

Not only is the money demand infinitely the larger of the two, but it 
is increasing in an accelerated ratio. 

Takeaway from gold the demand for it as money — limit the demand 
for it wholly to the commodity demand — and what should we see! A 
stock of $4,000,000,000 on the market at a given time, against which 
there would operate an art demand of only $65,000,000 in any one 
year. This would constitute more than sixty years' supply of the metal 
for use in the arts. What, let me ask, would be the value of any other 
commodity of which there were sixty years' supply on the market at a 
given instant of time? What would be the exchangeable value of iron, 
steel, brass, copper, or nickel if the available supply of those metals in 
the markets of the world were sufficient to meet all demands for sixty 
years to come? 

That the commodity demand can exercise only the most inappreciable 
influence on the value of gold is reenforced by a consideration arising 
from the nature of the case. It will be admitted that it is of the utmost 
importance to society that the value of money be maintained as nearly 
invariable as possible. From this it is clear that before any material 
was fitted to be applied to the money use, it was essential that there 
should be in existence so large a quantity of it as would be sufficient to 
insure society against any serious fluctuations in its value, whether 
caused by oscillations in the demand for ornaments or by sudden 
changes in the current yield from the mines. When only a small stock 
existed, even a moderate fluctuation in the annual production would 
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have had a most disastrous effect on the value of money. A similar 
effect would be produced while but a small stock existed if a serious 
increase or decrease should take place in the demand for gold for com- 
modity purposes. It is therefore manifest that neither gold nor silver 
was wholly fitted to replace barter and to be dedicated to the money 
use until so large a quantity of each had been extracted from the earth 
as to render it impossible for ordinary fluctuations, either in the com- 
modity demand or in the yield from the mines, to exercise any material 
influence on the value of money. ^Neither metal was completely adapted 
for the money use until the whole stock in existence became so enor- 
mous in comparison with the demand for it for commodity purposes 
that the pressure of that demand in any one year was reduced to insig- 
nificance. In other words, the condition precedent by which alone the 
metals could become, and did become, fitted for the money-use was the 
almost total destruction of their commodity value. That value was 
practically annihilated by the immensity of the quantity which had ac- 
cumulated through the ages. 

The theory that money must have what is unscientifically termed 
intrinsic value, is based upon a confusion of ideas arising from the 
assumption, perfectly correct in itself, that men should labor before 
receiving money, and that money which did not represent labor — that 
is to say, money which did not represent human sacrifice — should not 
be accredited with the power to purchase or command the products of 
labor. So it has been assumed, because gold and silver can not be 
obtained without labor, that they are therefore the only materials 
adapted for money. Ignoring for the present the fact that the larger 
part, fully nine- tenths, of the gold stock of the world has been obtained 
without much toil, for the alluvial sands have yielded gold, as the fields 
yield earth to him who stoops to pick it up, it is to be observed that 
what gives value to money is not what it costs hefore it is coined, but 
what it costs to obtain it after it is coined, and this cost is determined 
by the general range of prices of commodities. Undoubtedly the cost 
of producing the precious metals, in the long run, affects the quantity- 
produced and thus ultimately and over long periods affects the value 
of the monetary unit by making money either scarce or plentiful. Even 
this result, however, applies to money in a sense and to a degree alto- 
gether different from its application to other things. Ko increase of 
value, for example, which gold or silver might attain, could increase 
the quantity of those metals in the bowels of the earth, while a greatly 
increased value in wheat would be likely to lead to an enormous pro- 
duction of that article. The value of any article that has unlimited 
power to pay debts, and for which there is, therefore, a demand for all 
that can be produced, can bear no direct relation to the cost ot its pro- 
duction ; but, as I have stated, is fixed by the cost in labor or the 
products of labor of obtaining it after it is produced. 

That the value of money is not determined by the cost of productioa 
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must be apparent when we note the purchasing power of paper money 
throughout all well established commercial countries — even in those 
with a gold standard. The paper costs practically nothing, yet it has 
a value exactly equal to gold. The small change of the world, however, 
is a further illustration of this principle. All know that the divisional 
money ot all countries falls very far short of what is called full- value 
money ; yet twenty silver shillings will buy as much as a gold sovereign. 
In his work upon the "Economic Interpretation of History ,'' Prof. 
Thorold Eogers, of Oxford, says: 

Of course in no exchange can you separate the cost of acquisition from the cost of 
production, but, in the exchange of goods against gold and silver, the cost of acquisi- 
tion is more obvious than that of production. 

The idea that money either must have or does have " intrinsic value '^ 
is a delusion as great as that of the early Anglo-Saxons, who did not 
believe that a conveyance of land could have binding force unless a sod 
of earth dug from the field intended to be conveyed was placed in the 
physical possession — directly into the hands—of the purchaser. This 
transference of a piece of the soil from the old owner to the new was 
the act or "deed" which gave title to the land. This form of deed has 
long since been discarded. The new deed, though nothing more sub- 
stantial than a piece of paper, conveys a perfect title. 

It is not difficult to understand the importance of a function, as con- 
tradistinguished from the instrument or material thing selected by men 
to give it expression. The question of the material substance selected 
by society to bear the money function would be a question of impor- 
tance if money were a thingdesired in order to be consumed, or for any 
other use than to be parted with. The object for which money is 
sought is that it may be exchanged for something else. Food and cloth- 
ing fulfill their respective functions only by being consumed; works of 
art by gratifying the eye; musical instruments by delighting the ear. 
Unlike all other things, money serves no purpose except by being parted 
with. It is only thus that it jcan exercise its imperial function of com- 
manding all other things. This all-controlling power of a function as 
contradistinguished from the material which gives it expression may 
further be seen in observing the all-controlling power of law. What is 
a statute 1 Surely not the piece of parchment on which are inscribed 
the words that give it expression. So with a ballot. Would the elec- 
tive franchise derive additional force by making ballots exclusively of 
gold ! One of the most important respects in which a high civilization 
differs from barbarism is the differentiating of functions from the mate- 
rial substances on which they are conferred. With the progress of 
society the function becomes more, and the substance which bears it 
less, controlling. 

The gospel of intrinsic value is one that well accords with the pur^ 
pose in view on the part of the money-lending classes, when they insist 
that value resides in the article rather than in the mind. They would 
like the world to believe that gold has intrinsic value rather than in- 
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trinsic qualities. By fastening the word '^ value" to the word "gold," 
they api)ear to think that the world will be humbugged into believing 
that gold has irremovable value. 

So we see numbers of articles in the daily press insisting, at least by 
implication, that gold has been elevated, by some power or force 
unknown to natural science, out of and above the influence of the force 
of supply and demand, a force that governs the value of all other 
things. It is therefore largely taken for granted that whenever a 
difference arises between the value of any other money and that of 
gold, it is the gold that has remained steady while the other has 
changed. People refuse to examine whether the difference is not 
caused by a change in the value of gold. 

The much- vaunted intrinsic value of gold, then, does not exist. The 
idea that it does exist is founded upon a misconception altogether too 
long tolerated regarding the meaning of the term " value." 

Value I define to be: Human estimation placed upon desirable ob- 
jects whose quantity is limited and whose acquisition involves sacrifice. 

Value is subjective, not objective. It resides not in the article but 
in the mind. It is the degree of mental estimation in which the pos- 
sessor of an article holds the qualities possessed by the article, as modi- 
fied by the limitation of the quantity of such articles, and the average 
amount of sacrifice necessary to obtain them. An article may, there- 
fore, have estimable qualities that are intrinsic, and for which the 
possessor may value or esteem it, but no article whatever can have 
intrinsic value. 

Gold, therefore, has no intrinsic value. As a commodity it has qual- 
ities that are esteemed. The value placed upon it is not derived from its 
commodity use, but from its use as money. The money quality is not 
an inherent, not a natural, not an intrinsic quality of gold, but is 
purely ai-tificial. Money itself is an artificial creation. It is created 
by the edict of society and can exist only in society. Value in other 
things may exist for man in a state of isolation; but money is of no use 
to him there, though essential to him in association with his fellows. 
The qualities that can be conferred on any article by the edicts of 
society must at the best be extrinsic and artificial. This is not to im- 
ply that the qualities thus conferred are inferior to those that may be 
intrinsic in ttie same article. On the contrary, so far as concerns gold, 
the money function, which at the command of society it fulfills, is infi- 
nitely more essential to the welfare of man than any of the uses to which 
it is possible to devote gold as a commodity. I hold the money ftinc- 
tion to be the most imperial of all the functions that can be conferred 
upon matter. It is the function by which men are enabled to live in 
aggregations — without which they could not fulfill their high destiny. 
In comparison with such a function — with such a use — how insignifi- 
cant becomes the paltry use of gold for bangles, for finger rings, for 
tablespoons, or for any other of the purposes to which it may be ap- 
plied as a commodity. j 
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CHECKS, DRAFTS, AND BILLS OF EXCHANGE — DOBS THEIR USE REN. 
DBR UNNECESSARY AN ADDITION TO THE VOLUME OF MONEY! 

In every discussion of the money question the advocates of the gold 
standard insist that, owing to the use made of checks, drafts, and bills 
of exchange, no increase of money, whether of gold or silver, is neces- 
sary. As proof of this they cite the statistics of the London and Kew 
York clearing houses, which, as they claim, show that at least in Eng- 
land and the United States 95 per cent of business is transacted with 
those devices and only 5 per cent with money. 

Even were this true, neither checks nor clearinghouses are new de- 
vices. They have long been in full force and operation. The propor- 
tion of checks to money is not increasing. It is the same that it has 
been for many years in the past. 

There is ample demonstration of this, although the proofs are con- 
veniently ignored by those who find it necessary to sustain the gold 
standard without reference to its failure to promote the prosperity of 
the masses of mankind. 

In 1866 Mr. Babbage, in a paper read before the Statistical Society 
of London, showed that so early as 1839 the amount of cash that passed 
daily in the exchanges was frequently less than 4 per cent. In 1866 
Sir John Lubbock demonstrated that money (including bank notes and 
coin) formed only 2.8 per cent of the transactions of the bank of which 
he is a partner. 

Mr. John B. Martin, a London banker, submitted to the same society 
figures drawn from the official tables showing that the London bank- 
ers in 1880 made exactly the same percentage of their payments in coin 
that they had made in 1864. 

In an address delivered before the London Institute of Bankers, 
April 18, 1883, Mr. Goschen said: 

As regards England^ then, I do not see that there has been any economy in the 
use of gold to counterbalance the increasing demand of the population ; nor are we 
aware, those of us that have been able to look into the matter, that in France, or 
Germany, or elsewhere, the economies have been such as to counterbalance the in- 
creasing demand for gold. 

And he added: 

To sum up this part of the question, wishing to make every allowance for the fact 
that as little gold is used as it is possible to use, and that every economy in its use 
is studied by bankers in England and elsewhere, I certainly do share the opinion 
that the economies effected do not counterbalance the strain put upon gold either 
by the increased demand of the population for pocket money or for the liquidating 
of the enormously increased balance of transactions both of this country and of 
others. 

Mr. Giffen, in the Journal of the London Statistical Society for March, 
1879, presents a paper in which he states : 

The United Kingdom was very fully "banked'^ before 1850, the growth of banks 
and banking business having since been no more than in proportion to the increasing 
wealth of the community.. 
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Not merely Great Britain, but every other country is "banked'' to the 
extent that it has been found profitable to bank it. The world can 
trust the intelligence and the acumen of the money-lending classes to 
avail themselves of every available opportunity in which a good return 
for money may be expected. Banks are started, not with the altruistic 
view of benefiting the community, but the bankers. 

So checks were invented, not as an aid to the currency or to the pub- 
lic, but as an advantage to the' banks. So long as their use is for the 
benefit of the bankers they will continue to be, as they have hitherto 
been, fully availed of. 

But, instead of checks and clearing houses being independent of 
money, the whole structure of credit, of which they are the instruments, 
is erected upon money as upon a necessary founda.tion. The limit of 
their use in any country is determined by the volume of money in cir- 
culation in that country. Without money there would be no checks or 
clearing houses; and whatever proportion or percentage such expedi- 
ents bear to the volume of money, that proportion or percentage can 
not be augmented except through a prior augmentation in the money 
volume. 

All banks and banking devices grow out of credit, and credit is, and 
always must be, proportioned and coordinated to the volume of money. 
It does not exist by and of itself; it presupposes the payment of money, 
and is based on such payment. 

Checks, drafts, and bills of exchange, deriving all their efficacy at 
any given period from the proportion, whatever it may be, which 
they then bear to the volume of available money in the community, 
can only increase as that volume increases ; they must inevitably dimin- 
ish in the full proportion in which that volume diminishes. 

If this be not so, then we are at a loss to understand the recent em- 
barrassment of a celebrated banking firm of Great Britain, and must 
express our astonishment at the terror which the condition of that firm 
ill spilled in every banking and business house in the Kingdom. It can 
not be doubted that every device known to the most experienced banker 
was within the knowledge and at the command of this firm — a house 
that for more than a century had stood in the front rank of the banking 
and business community of Great Britain. Before succumbing to the 
inevitable, they doubtless availed themselves of every possible aid to be 
found in checks, drafts, promissory notes, and bills of exchange. What 
was it that rendered futile all further resort to those devices'? What 
was it that called the halt? What but the knowledge that the limit 
had been reached at which the amount of these instruments of credit 
bore relation to money! Their difficulty was that they did not have 
sufficient money on which to base further checks and drafts. If it be 
true that but one-twentieth part of all payments consists of cash, it 
would appear that they did not have the prescribed one-twentieth on 
which to base any further superstructure of checks, drafts, and bills of 
567A 17 T 
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exchange. If money is so trifling a matter in the conduct of business, 
this was a good opportunity to prove it. 

Notwithstanding the spectacle of impotence exhibited in this instance 
by checks, drafts, and bills of exchange, we continue to be informed 
that money is but the " small change of commerce,^ and that owing to 
the extensive use of instruments of credit, only the merest trifle of act- 
ual money is necessary for the transaction of business. 

Whatever this so-called " trifle'' may be, it is the basis of all credits. 
Even were it admitted that nineteen-twentieths of the world's business 
is done with instruments of credit and only one-twentieth with money, 
this would but furnish an irrefutable argument why the '^ one-twen- 
tieth," which is to bear up the entire structure of credit, should at all 
times be absolutely sufiBcient for the needs of industry. 

Money is indispensable to the existence of all checks, drafts, and 
bills of exchange; it could exist without checks or drafts; it existed 
for thousands of years before they were invented. They, on the other 
hand, could not exist without money. All banking and banking expe- 
dients are founded on money and predicated on the concurrent exist- 
ence of money. Every check and draft calls for a specific sum in 
money; it is an order for a fixed number of dollars or pounds which the 
signer of the check or draft has to his credit. The checks and drafts 
of those who have no money are not recognized or honored by banks. 

Lord Overstone, himself a banker, and probably in his lifetime the 
most influential and authoritative of the supporters of the single gold 
standard, when testifying before the special committee of Parliament 
in 1840, was examined in regard to this question of the relation of the 
volume of money to credit. He was asked the question : 

Is the amount of bills of exchange dependent in some degree on the quantity of 
money ? 

To this Lord Overstone replied: 

I apprehend that it is dependent in a very great degree. I consider the money of 
the country to be the foundation and the bills of exchange to be the superstructure 
raised upon it. 

With reference to the point of the special dependence of bills of ex- 
change upon the increase or decrease of the money volume, Lord Over- 
stone said :. 

I conceive that the bills of exchange are an important form of banking operations, 
and the circulation of the country is the money in which these operations are to be 
adjusted; any contraction of the circulation of the country will, of coursCf a^t up&n credit. 
Bills of exchange being an important form of credit will feel the effect of that con- 
traction in a very powerful degree. 

It is well known that the profits of bankers are derived from the 
utilization of credit, but it will surely not be contended that the amount 
of credit thus utilized is independent of the amount of money at the 
command and disposal of the bankers. If the total amount of money 
placed on deposit with banks be reduced by any certain percentage, 
will anyone contend that a proportionate reduction will not take place 
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in the percentage of credits superimposed upon that total deposit f Do 
we not know that under such conditions the practice is that even a 
greater percentage of credit is withdrawn! 

Bimetallists have never denied that checks and drafts form a compo- 
nent part of the system of payments; they simply insist that checks 
and drafts are already utilized to the full, l^o advocate of the gold 
standard will claim that checks can be drawn without limit, or that 
bankers will pay them if so drawn. 

What, then, is it that fixes the limit beyond which checks can not be 
drawn! Manifestly the proportion of money which experience has 
shown to be indispensable as a basis of credit. We ar^ not informed of 
any new device by which the volume of money can be economized to 
any greater extent than at present. Yet under present conditions the 
prices of all commodities are falling and industrial conditions are yearly 
becoming less and less satisfactory. Some provision must be made for 
the future. It is impossible that that provision can be any larger pro- 
portion than at present of checks and bills of exchange. It must be 
more money. Every dollar of bank deposits is already used and will 
continue to be used even to the verge of danger for the profit and ad- 
vantage of the banks. Every expedient which the ingenuity of man 
has been able to devise has already been resorted to in order to utilize 
to the utmost possible limit every penny of deposits. How then can 
relief be had — ^how can further credit be obtained! How shall the sit- 
ation be redressed and industry be relieved! Above all, how shall 
employers of laborers be enabled to put idle men to work! Only by so 
increasing the volume of money as that the prices of the products of 
labor may be held at a steady level. 

This it is impossible to do if gold alone is to be relied on. Silver 
must be restored to the position it has occupied throughout history be- 
fore relief can be found for present conditions. 

But even assuming that the checks drawn exactly balanced each 
other and were settled by making entries in the books of the banks, it 
would not then be true that ninety-five per cent of the world's business 
is conducted by means of checks and drafts. 

A check performs its function in one act. Having performed that 
one act it dies. Having paid the man in whose favor it was drawn it 
is of no further use. It effects but one exchange, while each dollar of 
money may effect 10,000 exchanges. 

Of the $2,000,000,000 said to form the entire money volume of the 
United States, if we leave out of account the amount in the Treasury 
and the amount held as reserves in the banks, we have a round sum of 
about $1,000,000,000 as the amount of money in active circulation and 
in the pockets of the people. 

If every dollar of this money changes hands only once a week it gives 
a total exchange for the year of $52,000,000,000, an amount nearly equal 
to the total exchanges of the clearing-houses, which for the last year 
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amounted to $57,000,000,000. If, however, we suppose that in the 
course of retail trade throughout the country each dollar changes hands 
twice a week, which is not an unreasonable hypothesis, it would give a 
total amount of $104,000,000,000 a year of money duty as against a 
check duty of but $57,000,000,000. 

The prosperity of business depends on the demand for commodities 
tliat are the product of labor. Demand for commodities depends in 
turn on the extent to which the masses of the people have money with 
which to make purchases, and the money of the masses — the money oi 
nine-tenths of the people — ^is derived from wages which are, and always 
must be, paid iii cash, not checks. 

When the prices of commodities decline, it is impossible to suppose 
that checks and drafts can be issued to the same amount as before, for 
the same extent of business. It is only as the business done repre- 
sents an increased number of money units that checks and drafts can 
increase in amount, and the increase in the use of those instruments 
will next year bear the same proportion to the business then done as 
their amount this year bears to the amount of business now done. 

The advocates of bimetallism do not underestimate the utility and 
efficiency of checks, drafts, and bills of exchange; but the Mends of 
the gold standard preposterously overestimate them. 

If the present ruinous process of falling prices is to be arrested, a 
larger supply of money must be provided with which to do business. 
Where is this money to come from, unless the immemorial fanction of 
silver be restored to it? 

THE SO-CALLED ^^ AUTOMATIC*' MONEY SYSTEM — CREDITORS WILLING 
TO ACCEPT ITS ADVANTAGES, BUT UNWILLING TO ACCEPT ITS 
DISADVANTAGES. 

The method of relying on the mines for the material of money had 
been adhered to through all the ages until 1873. In this adherence 
the balance of advantage was largely in the interest of the creditor 
classes, because it raised an almost insurmountable barrier to an over- 
abundant supply of money. There have been but a few periods in his- 
tory, and those short ones, when the yield of gold and silver combined 
was not scant in comparison with the demand for them. It has been 
only during those short and exceptional periods that the burden of 
debts has been lightened by a fall in the value of the money unit, owing 
to the increased quantity of one or the other of the metals. At all 
other periods, however, periods which, taken together, constitute 
almost the entire course of time, the burden of debts has pressed with 
crushing force upon the debtor classes, owing to the deficient supply of 
the money metals and the increasing value or purchasing power of the 
money unit. This system having been accepted by the creditor classes 
in their own interest, so long as they insisted upon enjoying its advan- 
tages they should be willing to accept its disadvantages. Until 1873 
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their contention always had been that however otherwise enlightened 
and adapted for self-government a people might be, however perfect 
their social and political development, however advanced their knowl- 
edge of the arts and sciences, they could never acquire sufficient intel- 
ligence, virtue, or self-control to be entrusted in their parliamentary 
capacity with the decision of the question as to what should be the 
material of money or the number of units of money that might at any 
given time constitute the volume of the circulating medium. 

The people might be sufficiently advanced in intelligence and virtue 
to regulate all the other innumerable and complicated interests of 
society, to enact wise laws for the administration of justice and the 
repression of crime; they might be trusted to specify and ordain for 
what causes men should be deprived of property, of liberty, even of 
life. But on the slightest approach to the subject of money the cred- 
itors and money dealers have, in effect, said to organized society — 

"Hands off! We will not trust you with the regulation of money. 
We prefer to accept all risks of greater or less yield from the mines 
rather than subject ourselves to the chances that the value of the money 
unit may decrease by permitting the people in their law-making capacity 
to prescribe the material of money or to regulate the money volume. 
An increasing volume of money would be injurious to our interests, a 
decreasing volume would be to our advantage. By the automatic sys- 
tem the supply of money can rarely become redundant, because of the 
rude obstacles which nature opposes to the production of the metals. 
According to the lesson of history it will be only for brief and excep- 
tional periods that the supply will be sufficient to keep the unit of money 
from increasing in value, and except at such rare intervals the advan- 
tages of the system will be with us, the disadvantages with the debtors." 

But if one class of persons is compelled to suffer the natural disad- 
vantages to which it is exposed from the adoption of any system, an 
opposing class, affcer enjoying all the advantages of the plan, should 
not exx)ect to be exempted, when the inevitable turn of the wheel brings 
them a change of fortune. When the yield from the mines has been 
scant, the debtor classes have had to stand the consequences and have 
never demanded in their own interest the addition of any third metal 
to reinforce the two metals already in use in order to maintain equity 
of contracts at a time when the current supplies of both gold and sil- 
ver were decreasing. When^ for example, between 1809 and 1849, the 
value of money, as we are informed by Tooke and Newmarch, rose 145 
per cent, or to nearly two and a half times its former worth, it did not 
evoke from those injured by it any demand for a departure from the 
automatic system, ^o sooner, however, did a change threaten — no 
sooner did the plaoer mines of California present a prospect of relief to 
industrial society, than the cry was raised by the creditors and annui- 
tant classes of the world that money was becoming, or was likely to 
become, too plentiful, that a "flood'' was imminent, and that every 
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means should be adopted to avert the consequences. Even though the 
new supply Was of gold, the decree went forth that gold must not, by 
increase of quantity and greater ease of acquisition, be permitted to 
reduce the value of incomes derived from long leases of real estate or 
from money lent at interest. That gold which now, owing to its grow- 
ing scarcity, is regarded or pretended to be regarded by its benefici- 
' aries as the embodiment of what is absurdly denominated " intrinsic 
value,'' was then characterized as "cheap'' money, whose general ac- 
ceptance would be most detrimental to the best interests of society. 

The cry of " good" money and " honest" money was then the cry for 
silver money. This was because of the iear that gold would become 
too plentiful. But upon a decline of the gold yield and a slight rise in 
the yield of silver, gold at once redeemed itself in the estimation of the 
creditors. Their objection to it had not been an objection to its name, 
its color, or its specific gravity, but to its interference with their inter- 
ests by its increasing quantity and correspondingly decreasing value. 
The same objection was impartially ready for use in the case of silver, 
when it became the turn of that metal to promise increase of quantity. 

Instead of continuing to accept the consequences of the automatic 
system, the system which had been sanctioned by the usages of im- 
memorial time, no sooner did the creditors perceive the probability of 
an increase of the money volume of the world by which their gains 
might be curtailed than they gave the signal for revolt. Taking ad- 
vantage of the supreme authority of law in each country, they deprived 
one of the metals of the power of access to the mint, thus throwing all 
the money work of society on the other and scarcer metal. 

In the demonetization of silver a wrong unexampled in the history of 
time was committed upon civilization. One-half of the metallic money 
of the world was at a blow removed from accessibility to debtors. 
Debts, enormous in number and amount, had been contracted under 
conditions which gave the debtors the right to draw for means of pay- 
ment on all the gold and silver mines of the world. Thenceforth, by 
legislative interference, they were deprived of their option, and were 
compelled to pay in gold alone, which was becoming yearly less and 
less capable of sustaining the industry of the world. 

It has always been known that the automatic system did not admit 
of a perfect scientific adjustment of the money volume to the money 
needs of the world. No system of money can be perfect that is depend- 
ent for steadiness and sufficiency of volume upon the chances and 
vicissitudes of so precarious a business as mining. But so long as the 
world adheres to that system it should accept the consequences. If, in 
the interest of the creditor classes and those enjoying the benefits of 
annuities and fixed incomes, society sees fit to provide by legislation 
that the value of the money unit shall not decrease, then in the interest 
of the debtor classes justice requires that society should also by legis- 
lation provide against an increase m the value of the money unit; for, 
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however injurious it may be to creditors to suffer a scaling down in the 
return of their loans, it is absolutely destructive of debtors to be com- 
pelled to pay a value beyond that which they had bargained for. 

When it was decided to demonetize silver defects were discovered in 
it that the scrutiny of all history had failed to disclose. It was said to 
have too much weight and too much bulk to be used as money. Its 
bulk and specific gravity, however, are no greater now than they have 
been through all ages. On the other hand, the means of transportation 
without additional cost have been enormously increased. I^or are the 
weight and bulk of silver any greater now than when some countries de- 
monetized gold in favor of silver. 

The banking classes and bullion dealers especially complain that the 
weight and bulk of silver constitute it a most inconvenient money 
metal. 

Inasmuch as almost the entire charge for the shipment of bullion 
consists of insurance, and that item is the same for both metals, the 
charge for shipment of $1,000,000 in silver is no greater than for a like 
amount in gold. In some respects silver has advantages over gold for 
purposes of shipment, especially in the respect that it is less liable to 
furtive seizure. The arts of the engraver and paper- maker have been 
brought to such perfection as to make it practicable to cover a large 
amount of the metals by paper certificates — indeed, the entire amount 
needed in the domestic circulation of a country. A silver certificate 
for $1,000 will weigh no more than a gold certificate for an equal 
amount. 

At any rate, it is hardly to be supposed that the world is prepared to 
sacrifice the just interests of the producing classes — the great body of 
mankind — ^in order that the convenience of a very small class of peo- 
ple may be consulted. The elements of weight and bulk enter into all 
forms of business. Industry must be altogether suspended if they are 
to be eliminated. When the city merchant orders 100 tons of wheat 
he is not heard to object to the weight and bulk of the article on de- 
livery. When the farmer receives for his ton of hay a trifling compen- 
sation in money he hears no complaint of the weight and bulk of the 
hay. In business circles commodities are always shipped instead of 
money, provided it can be done at a profit, and no one is heard object- 
ing to the weight and bulk of the commodities. Why should industry 
be sacrificed in order. that the trifling consideration of weight and bulk 
may be withdrawn from the banker's business when it forms an indis- 
pensable part of the business of all other classes? 

CREDITORS AND INCOME CLASSES APPEAL TO GOVERNMENTS TO 
INTERFERE BY LEGISLATION WITH THE AUTOMATIC SYSTEM. 

That the creditor classes fully understood the situation when the 
question of demonetization was first broached is demonstrated by ref- 
erence to the official summary of the proceedings of the French mone- 
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tary commission of 1869, in which the arguments that had been pre- 
sented for and against demonetization were briefly noted. Among the 
points advanced by the advocates of a gold standard appears the fol- 
lowing: 

It is easy to see that the real value of the metals has climinished. It is difficult tu 
estimate exactly what the diminution is ; but, whatever it may be, it demands the at- 
tention of governments because it affects unfavorably all that portion of the population 
whose income, remaining nominally the same, undergoes a yearly diminuUon of purchasing 
power. As governrnents control the weight and standard of money, they ought, so far as 
possible, to assure its value. And as it is admitted that the tendency of the metals is 
to depreciate, this tendency should be arrested by demonetizing one of them. 

The declaration as to money, that the Government "ought, so far as 
possible, to assure its value" is significant, because one of the most 
urgently pressed of all the points now made by the creditors is that the 
Government ought not to interfere with the value of money. It ap- 
pears to make a difference whose ox is gored. 

Under a system in which both metals are used with fuU money power 
the debtor may, at his option, avail himself of money coined out of either 
metal. The option is not, however, confined to one side of any transac- 
tion, and works no injustice. The debtor is not one whit more swift to 
avail himself of it when repaying money than the creditor is when 
lending money. Money is lent in the metal which, for the time being, 
happens to be the more accessible. The creditor can not, therefore, claim 
that it is his equity to be paid in the scarcer metal. The debtor may 
very properly complain if he is forced to pay in the scarcer metal, 
which, when borrowing, he never receives. 

Said the lamented Prof Emile de Laveleye, whose trenchant pen and 
keen logic we shall sadly miss from our ranks: 

In the Greek democracies, the legislators, and noticeably Solon, reduced some- 
times all debts by law, in order that the people pight not be brought to misery by 
usurers. After the discovery of America and that of the placers of California and 
Australia, nature, not law, reduced the weight of debts by increasing the quantity 
of money. To-day an arbitrary law has favored creditors in a most unjust manner, 
inasmuch as everywhere — as in England before 1816 — the people had previously the 
right to pay their debts with either metal, whereas they are now forced to pay ex- 
clusively with gold, at a time when that metal is becoming more and more scarce. 
What could be more odious? * * * Let us hope that the future leaders of the 
English democracy will see that the iniquitous monopoly accorded to gold sacrifices 
the most active part of the nation to the idle part, and that they will restore to 
the two precious metals the r61e which science, history, commerce, and the free 
consent of the peoples had guaranteed them throughout the past. 

,ONE OF THE ARGUMENTS OF THE CREDITORS — A SNEER AT DEBTORS. 

Whenever a movement is originated for the purpose of awakening 
the public mind to the iniquity and inequity of the present financial 
conditions, the only answer of the creditor classes is a sneer and the 
assertion that the debtors are endeavoring to evade their obligations. 
Who are the debtors? 

Is not the constructive and projective energy of every country found 
among those who are doing business in large part upon borrowe^^UH- 
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tall The debtors are the working bees; the creditors, in large part, 
the drones of society. The debtors are the men of action and initia- 
tive; the creditors men of ease and of inertia. Lenders of money do 
not ordinarily occupy themselves in the active direction of aifairs. An 
assured income, especially if it be an increasing one, is not the most 
vigorous spur to activity. In the very nature of the case, therefore, 
society must look for its material progress and development to the 
young, the alert, the enterprising, and the ambitious. These are the 
men who, by borrowing money, set on foot enterprises, and, by employ- 
ing labor and intelligently superintending it, build up the national 
wealth. 

If through a rise in the value of the money unit there is exacted 
from such men an unearned increment, their estimates are thwarted, 
their calculations baffled, and their most carefully laid plains rendered 
abortive by conditions over which they have "no control. All plans and 
projections for the future must either be made on the basis of the pres- 
ent value of money, or must be entirely abandoned. Can society afford 
to sacrifice such men to the cupidity, whether conscious or unconscious, 
of those who lend money? A disposition to do so sometimes crops out 
in the financial columns of influential newspapers, an instance of which 
is found in the London Times of October 12, 1865. Eeferring to a sud- 
den increase of the rate of discount to 7 per cent, the Times, in its city 
article, deprecated complaints made by merchants of London on account 
of the increase and said : 

The holders of capital constitute a section of the trading classes^ and quite as im- 
portant as the nonholders ; and the former will refute the doctrine of any serious 
injury being inflicted by a movement which gives them 7 per cent instead of 4. 

On every occasion when the word dollar, franc, mark, or pound ster- 
ling is written in a contract or note it is the record evidence of an equity 
entered into and agreed upon between two parties, ^o change should 
be permitted to be effected in that equity, either by a furtive alteration 
of the figures and words in the paper, or, what amounts to practically 
the same thing, by an equally furtive and no less successful increase 
in the value of the money unit during the term of the note or contract. 

What would be thought of the judge or the jury who, in rendering a 
decision or finding a verdict upon an action of contract or promissory 
note, should, to the amount found, add a further item of 30 to 40 per 
cent to the benefit and advantage of the plaintiff, contrary to the evi- 
dence and contrary to the facts upon which the transaction in suit was 
based! Would not such judge or jury be brought to account under 
the criminal law, and would not a court of appeal promptly set aside so 
iniquitous a finding? But, to my mind, if all the juries of the gold- 
standard countries were to find unjust verdicts, and all the judges to 
render corrupt decisions in all the cases coming before them, involving 
payments of money, the wrong in the aggregate would not approach 
that which is done daily by this secret, subtle, clandestine, and unholy 
increase in the value of the money unit. For, after all, juries and judges 
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hear and determiue only tbe cases that go to court, comprising not one 
in a thousand of all the transactions involving time payments that are 
entered into among an active and enterprising people. It needs no 
great foresight to perceive that, if matters continue as they are, the time 
is coming when all men of business will be in the toils of money lenders. 
How many do we not see already there! 

In characterizing a period of unusual turbulence in the history of 
Florence, Machiavelli said: "The people perished, but the brigands 
throve.'' 

One is almost tempted to apply even this strong statement to the con- 
ditions of practical confiscation which the idle income gatherers and 
money lenders are effecting in these later days. The brigandage of the 
Middle Ages was a defiance of law, and therefore pursued at some risk. 
The brigand knew that his calling was unlawful, but he took his chances. 
His was a system of open' and avowed spoliation, for which upon cap- 
ture his life was the forfeit. But the brigandage of to-day observes all 
the punctilio of legal proprieties, and is conducted in the name of honor, 
good morals, and sound finance. Justice itself presides over the fore- 
closure of mortgages and adjudications in bankruptcy, and enforces the 
collection from all debtors of an unearned and unjust increment which 
is transferred to the creditor. The bond and mortgage of the nine- 
teenth century take the place of the ruder weapons of the earlier period, 
but so indirect is the process that many of the beneficiaries are una- 
ware of the wrong which they are perpetrating. To them and to their 
victims alike the only change that appears to take place is, not a rise 
in the value of the debt, but a fall in the price of the commodities with 
which in the ultimate the debt must be paid. 

If, by reason of the obstructions which nature has placed in the path, 
the production of gold is not sufficient to supply the world with money 
or with the material of money — ^if enough of the metal can not be got 
to maintain equities between men — is it not the duty of mankind to re- 
store to silver the function of legal-tender money, of which, by legisla- 
tive interference, it was wrongfully deprived? For the world's needs 
for money there is not, and there will not be, too much silver. The an- 
nual yield is but an infinitesimal fraction of the total stock already in 
use as coin. But, even were there too much, is it not better for society 
that the material on which the money function shall be conferred should 
be too plentiful rather than too scant? The dictum of science is well 
known to all who have informed themselves on the subject. 

Sir Eoderick Murchison, the great geologist, said : 

The quantities of gold and silver procurable wiU prove no more than sufficient to 
meet the exigencies of an enormously increased population and an augmenting com- 
merce and industry. 

In his work upon the " Future of Gold,'' Professor Suess, of the Uni- 
versity of Vienna, another distinguished geologist, states that of the 
stock of gold existing nine-tenths has been obtained from placers, and 
that those sources of supply are becoming more and more .rare bvJtjeing 
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rapidly exhausted. He demonstrates that of the total yield of gold 
from 1848 to 1875, the proportion coming from placers was 87.78, while 
in 1890, the proportion of the year's yield coming from placers was but 
44,02. Gold production, he maintains, must in the near future become 
less and less. 

^^ The results at the present time,'' he says, " show us more clearly than 
ever that on account of its growing scarcity this metal will no longer 
be in a position to fulfill the economical function that it has hitherto 
fulfilled. It is certain that gold alone will never become the money of 
the world in which the needs of industry will be met." 

This is a strong statement, but a true one. 

Perhaps the world is not yet sufficiently enlightened to be intrusted 
with the regulation of money according to the dictates of reason, and 
without reference to the accidents and exigencies of mining. Perhaps 
it is well that the limitation should for a time yet to come be intrusted 
to rude nature, but certainly until such time as mankind arrives at 
such stage of virtue and intelligence as will enable them under the 
guidance of enlightened knowledge and wisdom to regulate the value 
of their money with scientific precision, there is no alternative for 
society but to avail itself to the utmost of the output of the mines. 

The remonetization of silver is, therefore, in my belief, indispensable 
to the prosperity of the world. 

The difficulty is that those who wanted silver demonetized, in order 
to keep the volume of money from increasing, do not wish it to be re- 
stored. It would, perhaps, be too much to expect people who are bene- 
fited by existing conditions to take the initiative in a movement for 
a change. These conditions contributing to their welfare, it is not diffi- 
cult for the creditor and income classes to arrive at the conclusion that 
they are for the welfare of society as a whole. The dogma that cupidity 
is a synonym tor virtue will find ready acceptance among the benefi- 
ciaries. 

It would be too much to expect encouragement for a change from 
those whose fortunes are already fixed. The movement for reform must 
emanate, not from the creditors, but from the active producing classes. 
However cogent the reasons they may advance, the reply of the credi- 
tors, capitalistic classes, and idle income gatherers will be " Your rea- 
soning may be correct, but our position is already secure and we prefer 
no change." It is always left for those who are injured by any policy^ 
to make complaint of its evil effects and to demand the installation of 
justice. 

Mr. Jones stated that he would continue his speech at the next ses- 
sion. 

The session adjourned at half-past five. 

The President of the Conference: 

MONTEFIORE LEVI. 

The general secretary : 

G. DE Laveleye. t 
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Thursday, December 15^ 1892. 

Mr. MoNTEFiORE LEVI in the chair. 

Present — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
VON Glasenapp, and Mr. Habtung. 

For Austria-Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevenhulleb 
Metsch. 

For Belgium: Messrs. Montefiore Levi, Devolder, Weber, A. 
Allard, and Sainctelette. 

For Denmark: Mr. Frederic G. Schaok de Brockdorff. 

For Spain: Messrs. J. Sanchez de Toca and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States: His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCreary, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andrews. 

For France: Messrs. de Liron d'Airoles and de Foville. 

For Great Britain: Hon. Sir Charles Fremantle, k. c. b., Sir C. 
EivERS Wilson, k. o. m. a.. Sir William Houldsworth, Bart., 
Messrs. Alfred de Rothschild, and Bertram Currie. 

For British India: Gen. Strachey and Sir Guilford L. Moles- 
worth, K. c. I. E. 

For Greece: Mr. P. Mulle. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron de Renzis, Messrs. Simonelli, 
and Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis and Gen. Francisco 
Z. Mena. 

For Norway: Mr. Haobard Berner. 

For the ^Netherlands : Messrs. Van den Berg and Boissevain. 

For Portugal: His Excellency Mr.D^ANTAS. 
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For Eoumania: His Excellency Mr. BENaESOO. 

For Russia : His Excellency Prince Ouroussoff and Mr. A. Raf- 

FALOVICH. 

For Sweden : Mr. Hans Forssell. 

For Switzerland ; Messrs. Alphonse Rivier and Conrad Cramer- 
Frey. 
For Turkey: Mr. A. AllARD. 

The session was opened at 2 o'clock. 

The minutes of the eighth session were approved. 

The President communicated to the Conference a letter which he 
had received fiom the honorable Mr. Tirard, who had been called to 
France to assume the functions of Minister of Finance. The honorable 
delegate expressed his regret at being unable to participate in the la- 
bors of the Conference up to the end of its first series of meetings. 

The President felt that he was carrying out the wishes of the mem- 
bers in proposing to express to the eminent delegate of France the re- 
gret felt by the Conference in being deprived of his valuable assistance. 

The President announced that tables and documents relating to the 
monetary situation in Belgium, in the United States, in France, and in 
Great Britain had been laid upon the table by the delegations of those 
countries. He thanked these delegations in the name of the Conference. 

The President laid upon the Bureau the second report of the ex- 
amining committee.^ 

Mr. Bengesoo, Delegate of Roumania, read the following declaration : 

Gentlemen : I will not, any more than my honorable colleague, Count 
Khevenhiiller Metsch, whose cautious but substantial declarations you 
heard the day before yesterday, trespass on your precious time, and I 
will not engage in a discussion of principles which neither special 
studies nor sufticient personal authority permit me to attempt in the 
hope that it might be worthy of your kindly consideration. 

I will limit myself, at a moment when the probable adjournment of 
our labors is broached, to expound very briefly the view of the govern- 
ment which I have the honor to represent among you, not exactly upon 
the grave problem which has been for three weeks the object of our 
deliberation, but relating in a much more general fashion to different 
questions allied to our studies, which we shall perhaps be permitted to 
examine in the course of our future debates. 

Roumania, gentlemen, is one of the group of states which have 
adopted the gold standard, and the first result of that reform, which was 
not effected without sacrifices on our part, was to make the agio, which 
in some years had reached 22 per cent, disappear immediately. In 
accepting with sympathetic deference the invitation of the Government 
of the United States of America, the Roumanian Government was not 

^ See Appendix A to the minutes of the present session. 
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unaware of the difficulties against which the proposal initiated by that 
state would have to struggle. How could it be admitted that countries 
like Germany, England, Austria-Hungary, without speaking of Eussia, 
whose gold reserve increases daily and which advances with rapid strides 
toward monometallism, should renounce the monetary systems and laws 
which these great powers had adopted only affcer mature reflection and 
after being thoroughly convinced of the advantages to be derived from 
them! 

Nevertheless, my Government thought that if this Conference, in 
spite of its desire to reach an agreement, should not be able to find an 
efficacious remedy for the present monetary crisis in the United States, 
which ensues from the demonetization of silver in Europe and the too 
abundant coinage in the new world, that the exchange of views which 
would take place between the delegates of the different countries repre- 
sented might perhaps inaugurate certain reforms, to be realized in the 
international monetary regime, relatively easy of accomplishment and 
demanding neither heavy expense nor much time. 

The adoption of the decimal system in nearly all the countries of Eu- 
rope, the adhesion of a large number of states (even outside of the 
Latin Union) to the principles of the metric system, notably so far as 
money is concerned, the existence in Germany, in England, in Austria- 
Hungary, and in Eussia of monetary units closely approaching either 
in themselves or in their multiples to the gold coins of the metric sys- 
tem, are not all these like forerunners and landmarks of new progress 
to be accomplished? Without following an ideal which various causes 
do not permit us to see realized in practice, without dreaming of the 
still impossible adoption of coins of uniform type and value, could we 
not, if the very limited programme of the Conference be enlarged, seek 
the most suitable means to obtain uniformity in gold money by inter- 
national agreement upon the basis, for instance, of the coexistent and 
the free circulation in all countries of gold pieces having the values of 
20 and 25 francs! Could not we find the means of establishing by 
means, I repeat, of international agreement, of optional coinage and ob- 
ligatory circulation in each country, of two gold pieces, one of 20 francs 
and the other of 25 francs, whose weight, fineness, and form could be 
established by agreement, and whose coinage should be under the con- 
trol and supervision of the international metric commission, to which a 
large number of States already belong! 

What would be necessary to realize this end! It would suffice 
slightly to diminish (by about 30 centimes) the intrinsic value of the 
coin of 20s. and to increase by about the same amount the coin of 20 
marks. 

On the adoption of this measure the international circulation of gold 
money would no longer be subjected to the vexatious and tedious op- 
erations of exchange; the conveyance of gold money from one country 
to another would be much simplified. In any case it would be more 
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infrequent, since it could only have relation to the debit balances of 
international accounts. 

That is, gentlemen, the wish expressed in the instructions given by 
my Government upon the occasion of the meeting of the Monetary Con- 
ference at Brussels. I felt I should call this special point to your con- 
siderate attention, although the question upon which I have just had 
the honor to speak was not upon the order of the day, and it only re- 
mains for me to excuse myself for having turned aside for some minutes 
the course of your important labors, especially upon the eve of the day 
when you are preparing to take your well-merited vacation. 

Mr. Jones, Delegate of the United States of America, continuing 
his speech of the eighth session, spoke in English as follows: 

THE ALLEGED "FALL" IN THE VALUE OF SILVER. 

Has silver fallen in value? It is said that it has done so. As proof 
of this we are pointed to the fact that it no longer holds its old relation to 
gold. Now, we deny that silver has fallen, and assert that what has 
happened is that gold has risen. How is the truth in this respect to 
be ascertained? When the relative positions of any two objects have 
undergone a change how are we to determine in which the change has 
taken place If Manifestly not by observing the distance between the 
objects themselves, but by noting their relations respectively to sur- 
rounding objects. If a person seated in a boat that is headed to the 
current wishes to test whether he is making progress he must keep in 
view not the boat but the objects on shore. One seated in a railway 
car observing another train upon a parallel track may, unless keeping 
in view surrounding objects, arrive at one of several conclusions, none 
of which may be correct. He may suppose his own train to be in mo- 
tion when in fact it is at rest, or at rest when in fact it is in motion. 
On the other hand both trains may be in motion while, according to 
his belief, both are standing still. Throughout all history mankind, 
have been more or less deceived by appearances. We would seem to 
have ocular demonstration that the earth is stationary and that the 
sun revolves around it. The geocentric theory of the universe was 
once believed, not only by the masses of the people of the world, but 
by distinguished philosophers and astronomers. For thousands of 
years no conviction of religion was more devoutly entertained. 

Men become accustomed to looking at things through certain mental 
spectacles. Thus, an Englishman, accustomed to the gold standard, 
and so, as it were, looking thiough gold glasses, seeing the variations 
between the precious metals, is confident that silver has fallen. The 
East Indian, on the other hand, using spectacles of silver, is equally 
confident that gold has risen. The fact that each arrives at a conclu- 
sion different from that of the other does not prove either to b© tight. 
The real question is: What has happened! The fact might be that 
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both metals had risen or both fallen, but in different degrees. A rise 
or fall in the value of money can mean only an increase or decrease in 
its purchasing power. The only way then in which a correct conclu- 
sion can be arrived at is to compare both with the things which it is 
the function of money to command or measure, namely, the products 
of human labor. 

In a speech which I had the honor to address to the Senate of the \ 
United States in 1890, when the present silver law was under discus- 
sion, I attempted to present the situation in the form of an allegory, 
which, with the permission of the Conference, I will quote: 

" In an ancient village there once stood a gold clock, having many 
weights which served to regulate its movements. Ever since the in- ! 
vention of clocks this instrument had been the measure of time for the ' 
people of the village. They were proud of its beauty, of its workman- 
ship, of its musical stroke, and the unfailing regularity with which it ] 
heralded the passing hours. This clock had been endeared to all the . 
inhabitants of the village by the . hallowed associations with which it | 
was identified. Generation after generation it had called the children j 
from far and wide to attend the village school. Its fresh morning peal | 
had set the honest villagers to labor 5 its noonday notes had called them ; 
to refreshment; its welcome evening chime had summoned them to 
rest. From time immemorial on all festive occasions it had rung out * 
its merry tones to assemble the young people on the green; and on the I 
Sabbath it had advertised to all the countryside the hour of worship 
in the village church. So proud were the people of this wonderful ; 
clock that it»became the standard for all the country round about, and '> 
the time which it kept came to be known as the gold standard of time, | 
which was universally admitted to be correct and unchanging. « 

" In the course of time there wandered that way a queer character, 1 
himself a clockmaker, who being fully instructed in the inner workings | 
of time-tellers, and not having inherited the traditions of that village, | 
did not regard this clock with the veneration accorded to it by the vil- | 
lagers. To their astonishment he denied that there was really any such { 
thing as a gold standard of time; and in order to prove that the mate- i 
rial gold did not monopolize all the qualities characteristic of clocks, he . 
placed alongside the gold clock another clock of silver, and set both \ 
clocks^t 12 noon. For a long time the clocks ran along in almost per- » 
feet accord, their only disagreement being that of an occasional second \ 
or two, and even that disagreement at rare intervals, such as might \ 
naturally occur with the best of clocks. But the council of the village, * 
who could not moderate their admiration for the gold clock, passed an ' 
ordinance that all the weights (the motive power) of the silver clock, 
except one, be removed from it and attached to those of the gold clock. 
Instantly the clocks began to fall apart, and one day, as the sun was 
passing the meridian, the hands of the gold clock were observed to in- 
dicate the hour of 1, while those of the silver clock indicated 12 : 15. 
567a ^18 
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At this, everybody in the village ridiculed the silver clock, derided the 
silver standard, and hurled epithets at the individual who had had the 
temerity to doubt the infallibility of the gold standard. Finally, the 
divergence between the clocks went so far that it was noon by the gold 
standard when it was only 6 a. m. by the silver standard, so that those 
who were guided by the gold standard, notwithstanding that it was yet 
the gray of the morning, insisted ou eating their midday meal, because 
the gold standard indicated that it must be noon. And when the sun 
was high in the heavens, and its light was shining, warm and refulgent, 
on the dusty streets of the village, those who observed the gold stand- 
ard had already eaten supper and were going to bed. But this state of 
things could not last. It was clear that the difference between the 
standards must be reconciled or all industry would be disarranged and 
the village ruined. Discussion was rife among the villagers as to the 
cause of the difference. Some said the silver clock had lost time; others 
that both clocks had lost time but the silver clock more than the gold ; 
while yet others, with much appareut confidence asserted that both 
clocks had gained time, but that the gold clock had gained more than 
the silver clock. 

^' While this discussion was at its height a philosopher, traveling that 
way, arrived in the village, and, observing the excitement on the sub- 
ject, remarked: <By measuring two things, one against the other, you 
can never arrive at any determination as to which has changed. In- 
stead of disputing as to whether one clock has lost or another gained, 
would it not be well to consult the sun and stars and ascertain exactly 
what has happened?' 

" Some demurred to this because, as they asserted, the gold standard 
was unchanging and was always right, no matter how much it might 
seem to be wrong; others agreed that the philosopher's advice should 
be taken. Upon consulting the sun and the stars it was discovered 
that what had happened was that both clocks had gained in time, but 
that the gain of the silver clock had been very slight, while that of the 
gold clock had been so great as to disturb all industry and destroy all 
correct sense of time. 

^'i^otwithstanding this demonstratiou, there were many who adhered 
to the belief that the gold standard was right and unchanging and 
insisted that what appeared to be its aberrations were not in reality 
due to any fault of the gold clock, but to some convulsion of nature 
by which the solar system had been disarranged and the planets made 
to move irregularly in their orbits. 

" Some of the people also remembered having heard at the village inn, 
from travelers returning from abroad, that silver clocks were the stand- 
ard of time in India and Mexico, while in countries of a more advanced 
civilization gold clocks were the standard. They, therefore, feared 
that the use of the silver clock might have the effect of lowering the 
civilization of the village by placing it alongside India, Mexico, and 
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similar countries. And although the great mass of the people really 
believed, from the demonstration made, that the silver standard of 
time was the better one, yet this objection as to the possible effect on 
their civilization was so momentous that they were puzzled what course 
to pursue, and at last advices were consulting the disinterested specu- 
lators in gold clocks as to what was best to be done." 

Now, our gold standard men are in the position of those who first re- 
fuse to look at anything beyond the two things, gold and silver, to see 
what has happened, and who, when it is finally demonstrated that all 
other things retain their former relations to silver, still persist that the 
law which makes gold an unchanging standard of measure is more immut- 
able than that which holds the stars in their courses. If they will com- 
pare gold and silver with commodities in general to see how the metals 
have maintained their relations, not to one another, but to all other 
things, they will find that instead of a fall having taken place in the 
value of silver, the change that has really taken place is a rise in the 
value of both gold and silver, the rise in silver being relatively slight, 
while that of gold has been ruinously great. And those who do not 
shut their eyes to the truth must see that the change of relation be- 
tween the metals has been effected by depriving silver of its legal-tender 
function, as the want of accord between the clocks was brought about 
by depriving the silver clock of a portion of its motive power, the 
weights. The only thing that has prevented a greater divergency be- 
tween the metals is the limited coinage by the United States, the single 
weight that, withheld from the gold stock, prevented its more ruinous 
gain. 

When a rise or fall occurs in the price of any one article of merchan- 
dise — ^that is to say, when the relation which that article bears to money 
undergoes a change— all other things remaining as before, the change 
may properly be attributed to altered conditions of demand and supply 
affecting directly the article itself and not to an alteration in the value 
of money. But when we see a fall of prices along the whole -line of 
commodities, nothing can be clearer than that the change is mainly 
due to a change in the value of money; and, if occurring within a short 
period, must be almost wholly due to that cause. Owing, however, to 
force of habit and education, people do not suspect that any change 
takes place in the standard by which they have been accustomed to 
gauge and measure values. Having their eyes fixed on the standard, 
they not unnaturally attribute to the articles measured, instead of to 
the standard, any alterations that may appear to arise in the relations 
they bear to each other. 

Speaking of a change in the value of money, Prof. Jevons (Investi- 
gations in Currency and Finance, p. 79) says: 

It is insidious because we are accustomed to use the standard as invariable, and to 
measure the changes of other things by it. 

Since its demonetization in 1873 silver has lost none of its command 
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over commodities, and therefore none of its value. Even as bullion 
to-day it has the same power in exchange for commodities that as full 
legal-tender money it had in 1873. 

Index numbers printed in a late issue of the London Economist show 
that the fall in gold prices from 1869 to 1892 was 33 per cent. The 
prices of 22 leading commodities averaged for the period from 1865 to 
1869 beiug represented by 100, the number on the 1st of July, 1892, for 
the same commodities was only 67, so that on the latter date £67 would 
purchase as much as would £100 purchase in 1869. On the other hand, 
taking silver prices, it is shown that the commodities which cost 100 
ounces of silver bullion in the London market from 1865 to 1869 could 
be bought in the same market on the 1st of July, 1892, for 101 ounces. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that these figures speak for them- 
selves. 

That gold is rising in value is further illustrated by the fact that 
interest upon Government bonds and similar securities is undergoing a 
reduction. Nothing more clearly indicates rising value in money. 
Those who think it an advantage for a man of business to be able to 
borrow money at 2J per cent forget that when the value of money is 
rising, owing to deficiency of volume, men who do business on credit — 
(as who do not !) — ^lose more by the fall of prices and consequent 
depression of industry than they gain by the lowness of the rate of 
interest. 

There should, in my opinion, be added to the science of political 
economy an axiom to the effect that as the purchasing power of the 
unit of money increases its interest-bearing power decreases. All the 
gold-standard journals state that money was never cheaper than at 
present, because interest was never lower. It does not follow from this 
that money is really cheap. The figure of interest may be low, but its 
purchasing power increases as the value of the money unit increases. 
The rates of interest on securities must always bear relation to rates of 
protiLin business. When productive industry yields a low rate of 
profit the interest on bonds will also be low. 

But why should not gold have risen? Is it not subject to the law of * 
supply and demand? And if demand increases without corresponding 
supply how can it avoid rising? 

THE PRESENT EVILS FORESHADOWED BY LEADING MINDS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AS A NECESSARY CONSEQUENCE OF DEMONETIZATION OF 
SILVER. 

Before the question of remonetization of silver arose, some of the 
ablest advocates of the gold standard were frank to admit and deplore 
the evils which they prophesied would result from a rise of gold owing 
to the failure of its supply to keep pace with demand. Thus the London 
Economistj in 1869, in its review of financial conditions, said : 

It may be safely affirmed that the present annual supply of £30,000,000 of gold is 
uo more than sufficient to meet the requirements of the expanding commerce of the 
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world; and prevent that pressure of transactions and commodities on the precious 
metals which means in practice prices and wages constantly tending toward decline. 
* * * The real danger is that the present supplies should fall off, and among 
the greatest and most salutary ev^ents that could now occur would be the discovery 
of rich gold deposits in three or four remote and neglected regions of the earth. 

Not only have no " rich gold deposits '' been discovered since that 
time, but the production of the deposits then known has declined. 
The yield of 1150,000,000 which in 1869 was considered barely suffi- 
cient to meet the demand, has fallen to $130,000,000 in 1892, while 
during the same period the needs for money have enormously increased. 
This increasing demand, pressing upon the failing supply, was of itself 
a sufficient misfortune, but the subsequent demonetization of silver 
struck a blow at all industry and commerce from which they have ever 
since been staggering. 

The London Daily NewSj in March, 1873, said : 

By the present hill the German government is certainly paying England the compli- 
ment of adopting its single gold standard, but the cost of the measu]|9 to the London 
and other money markets can not but be great. As the annual money supply of gold 
throughout the world is reckoned at little more than £20,000,000, and the usual de- 
mand for miscellaneous purposes is very large, it follows that, if the German Gov- 
ernment perseveres in its policy, the strain upon existing stocks and currencies will 
be most severe. Unless the annual production of gold should suddenly increase, 
the money markets of the world are likely to be perturbed by this bullion scarcity. 

Again, in September, 1876, the same influential journal, referring to 
the relative scarcity of gold, said : 

The United States might take the single gold standard, like ourselves, and this is 
what, till very lately, every English economist would have advised them to do. 
The evils of this plan had not then been seen. 

The London Bankers^ Magazine for August, 1881, deprecated the 
attempt of Italy to resume specie payments upon the ground of a 
scarcity of gold, yet we are constantly told there is no scarcity. The 
Bamkers^ Magazine said : 

There has thus been created a new demand for gold of considerable magnitude 
and that at a time when the supplies of the metal are barely adequate for existing 
wants. For years past there have been complaints of a gold scarcity. The addition 
of Germany and the United States to the body of nations using a gold currency ha« • 
greatly increased the demand for the metal, in the production of which there has 
been no corresponding increase, but on the contrary a slight diminution. The inter- 
national competition for gold has therefore been made keener, and the fear now is that 
the advent of Italy as a buyer will still further intensify this competition and thus 
cause a general enhancement of the value of money. 

The pernicious effects of demonetization of silver did not escape the 
discriminating attention of that most acute observer of events, Benjamin 
Disraeli (afterwards Lord Beaconsfield), who, in a speech at Glasgow? 
so early as i^ovember, 1873, said: 

I attribute the monetary disturbance that has occurred, and is now to a certain 
degree acting very injuriously to trade — ^I attribute it to the great changes which 
the Grovemments in Europe are making in reference to their standard of value. Our 
gold standard is not the cause of our commercial prosperity, but the consequence of 
our commercial prosperity. It is quite evident we must prepare ourselves for great con- 
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vuUions in the money'marhetj not occasioned by speculation or any old cause which has been 
alleged, but by a new cause with which we are not sufficiently acquainted. 

The same statesman, six years later, in another speech, said: 

Gold is every day appreciating in value, and as it appreciates in value the lower 
become prices. 

In January, 1876, the Westminster Beview, speaking of the effect of 
demonetization, said: 

One of the things involved we hold to be the probable appreciation of gold ; in 
other words, an increase of its purchasing power, and that consequently, unless 
fresh discoveries are made, prices have seen their highest for many a long day, and 
that debts contracted in gold will, by reason of this movement, tend to press more 
heavily on the borrowers, and that it will be well if this pressure do not become so 
intolerable as to suggest by way of solution something like universal repudiation. 

The distinguished editor of the London Economist^ the late Mr.Bage- 
hot, in 1877, said: 

If Germany and America, and, let us say, the Latin Union, were to adopt the gold 
standard, the supply of this metal would scarcely suffice and the money markets of 
the world would in all probability be seriously affected by this scarcity. (Depreci- 
ation of Silver, page 79.) 

The late Prof. Thorold Rogers, of Oxford, a most earnest adherent of 
the gold standard, in an article in the Princeton Review^ during 1879, on 
"Causes of Commercial Depression,'' accounted for the fall of prices as 
follows: 

The principal, the most general, and in all probability the most durable [cause] is 
a rapid rise in the commercial value of gold. At the moment when the domain of 
civilization is enlarging in every way, and when as a consequence, the want of media 
of exchange corresponding is increased, one of the great states of Europe [Germany] 
has expelled silver, and at the same time adopted gold. She believed herself to be 
able to do so, thanks to the indemnity imposed upon France, but she has done the 
greatest harm to her population and industries. 

Some idea of the pressure for gold will be conveyed by an extract 
from an important address delivered before the Bankers' Institute of 
London, on April 18, 1883, by Mr. Goschen, late chancellor of the ex- 
chequer of Great Britain. Eeferring to the fact that the demand for 
gold then recently made by Italy, Germany, and the United States 
amounted to £200,000,000 — a demand which absorbed a sum equal to 
ten years' current supply of that metal from the mines — Mr. Goschen 
continued: 

I next have to ask from what annual supply of gold this extraordinary demand 
had to be metf Now, many of you may be aware that there has been a falling off 
in the annual supply of gold, and that while in 1852 — the first year after the gold dis- 
coveries — the amount of gold produced was £36,000,000 it is now about £20,000,000 
per annum. I think it may be well to give these facts in a quinquennial statement. 
The total production from 1852 to 1856 — in those five years — was, in round numbers, 
£150,000,000, giving an annual average of £30,000,000. In the next quinquennial 
period from 1857 to 1861, the total production was £123,000,000, giving an annual 
average of £24,600,000. Between 1862 and 1866 the total amount produced was 
£114,000,000, and the annual average £22,750,000. Between 1867 and 1871 the total pro- 
duction was about £109,000,000 with an annual average of £21,753,000 ; and in the years- 
bet ween 1871 and 1875 the total production was £77,000,000, and the annual average 
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£19,200,000. The annual average therefore fell in the years from 1871 to 1875 to 
£19,200,000 as compared with very nearly £30,000,000 in the years from 1852 to 1856. 
Thus you will observe that we have had an extraordinary and additional demand of 
£200,000,000 sterling coming upon an annual supply of. £20,000,000 sterling. The 
consequence is that this extraordinary demand has practically absorbed the total 
supply of gold for ten years. 

Prof. H. 8. Foxwell, in an able contribution to the literature of bi- 
metallism, which appears in the Contemporary Review for this month, 
referring to the increased demand for gold, says: 

The immediate consequence of the German change of standard was that a new 
demand for gold was set up to the amount of something like £80,000,000, while some 
£54,000,000 worth of silver coin became available for sale. 

The demand for gold continues to increase while the supply is in 
effect stationary. Notwithstanding the statistical statements which 
appear to show that only about $60,000,000 of the annual yield of gold 
is employed in the arts, it is my belief that, after the bullion has been 
transformed into coin, an amount equal to the whole annual supply is 
each year absorbed into the industries of the world, and that practi- 
cally nothing of the current production is left to do the work of money. 
Sir Lj'^on Playfair, in a speech in the House of Commons, April 18, 
1890, expressed the conviction that the demand for gold for purposes 
outside of minting amounted to at least 75 per cent of the annual pro- 
duction, and Mr. Giff'en has expressed the belief that substantially all 
the current product of the mines is used in the arts. In an article en- 
titled ^' A problem in money,'' in the Nineteenth Century, for November, 
1889, he says: 

The amount of gold n<)w regularly absorbed for mere nonmonetary purposes 
appears almost equal to the entire annual production. 

In this regard I agree with Mr. Giffen. How, then, is the world to 
supply its ever-increasing demands for money — silver being demonet- 
ized and practically all the annual supplies of gold absorbed in the 
arts? 

WHAT IS A "standard'' OF VALUE? 

It is said that there is no such thing as a double standard; that a 
standard must be one and can not be two. Critics who deem them- 
selves specially acute devote much time to proving that under the 
double standard only one of the metals circulates in a country at a 
time, the other metal going out; so that after all, they say, it is but a 
single standard. 

Had they extended their investigations and analysis a little farther 
they would have made a real icfstead of an apochryphal discovery, and 
would have contributed to the writers on political economy a much- 
needed suggestion. The error which they have supposed to exist in 
the word "double'' really exists in the word "standard," and, so far as 
accuracy of definition is concerned, vitiates alike "double standard," 
" silver standard," and " gold standard." Those terms convey no mean- 
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ing whatever that has any relatiou to the idea implied by "standard." 
As well might it be maintained, because the rod comprising the model 
yardstick of Great Britain is composed of bronze, that therefore Great 
Britain is on the "bronze standard" of measure; or, if that yardstick 
were composed of ivory, that Great Britain would be on the "ivory 
standard;" or, assuming the bushel measure to consist of an iron pot 
of that capacity, that therefore all things sold by the bushel in that 
country would be measured by the "iron standard." So far as money 
is concerned, a "standard" is and must be a question of quantity; be- 
cause, other things being equal, it is the quantity of money that de- 
termines the value of the money unit. 

If the word "standard" is, however, to be applied to the material 
of money, then the terms "double standard" is sufficiently accurate to 
meet all practical requirements. Perhaps "optional standard" would 
be a better term, provided it were understood to refer to metallic money. 
" alternating standard" would not be strictly correct, as the metals did 
not always alternate, but were sometimes concurrent. The gold mono- 
metallists would leave us without any name for what has come to be 
known as the bimetallic standard. They even declare that it is not 
"bimetallic" for the same reason that it is not "double." So I pre- 
sume they would object to a man being called a biped because his 
method of locomotion is not a process of hopping with both feet at 
once, but of walking by moving the feet in alternation. 

Notwithstanding that the double standard was composed of two 
metals, we insist that it was one standard in the same sense in which 
the gold advocates use the term " standard," and that, as in the case 
of two metals used in the compensating pendulum, they made a very 
much better standard than would either one of them alone have made. 

Were the same enlightened care taken with reference to the money- 
unit as a standard of value that is taken with reference to the yard- 
stick as a standard of measure, justice and equity would always be 
maintained. The act of the English Parliament regulating the meas- 
ure of lineal extension reads as follows : 

That the straight line or distance between the centers of the transverse lines in 
tlie two gold plugs in the bronze bar deposited in the office of the Exchequer shall 
be the genuine standard yard at sixty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 

This act wisely takes into account the factor of variation in measur- 
ing capacity, a variation due to the contraction and expansion of the 
measuring instrument itself. No similar or parallel provision is made 
in the act relating to the sovereign, to guard against the contraction or 
expansion of the measuring capacity (that is to say, the purchasing 
power) of that instrument. Had the nice sense of justice displayed in 
the definition of the yardstick been emulated in the act defining the 
coin, and some plan devised by which the value of that instrument also 
could have been made steady and uniform through time, a great bene- 
faction would have been conferred on the people of Great Britain. The 
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nearest approach to steadiness and uniformity of valae of which the 
automatic monetary system admits can be secured only by the full and 
unrestricted use of both gold and silver. \ 

Speaking of this law, Prof. Nicholson, of the University of Edin- 
burg, in his interesting work on " Money and Monetary Problems," very 
properly remarks: 

When we compare the two definitions, we see that whilst the former refers defi- 
nitely to the distance between two points or to length, the latter refers only to the 
weight of a particular substance and says nothing of value. * * * Strictly 
speaking, then, it is only by accident that the sovereign can ever be a standard of 
value at different times and places in the same way as a yard in the standard of 
length. 

In any proper sense in which the term " standard" should be applied 
to money it should imply measuring power. Money is nothing what- 
ever but an instrumentality of measurement. The great purpose which 
it subserves in life is to gauge services — to measure the sacrifice of 
toil. The products of labor comprising articles measurable, according 
to their different classifications, by varying denominations of weight, 
length, cubical content, etc., when an exchange is desired of either of 
those articles for another, money serves, as if were, as a common de- 
nominator, and establishes between them a mutual relationship in 
exchange. 

An analysis of the nature of money demon strates that it is a function 
rather than a material. That function is created by law and is infi- 
nitely more important than the material, whatever it may be, on which 
the money function is conferred. It is the greatest function which so- 
ciety can confer upon matter. Its transcendant importance will be ap- 
preciated by noting that money is the only thing for which it is impos- 
sible to find a substitute. If certain articles of food, of clothing, or of 
ornament rise in price, the demand for them will relax and will be 
transferred to other articles of food, clothing, or ornament. But no 
matter how much the value of money rises, people must have it. Not 
only is there not now any substitute for it, but in the nature of the case 
there never can be. As Bishop Berkeley said, it is " a ticket entitling 
to power, and fitted to record and transfer this power.'' This is a func- 
tion so imperial as to be denied to everything but money and upon 
whatever material it may be conferred. The money function is the all- 
sufficient guarantee of the money value. The value will attach to any 
material upon which the insignia of supreme authority is placed. When 
stamped and issued by that authority the value of each unit is deter- 
mined automatically and unerringly by the universal competition of the 
people to obtain such units. Men must have them in order to pay debts 
and liquidate obligations. The fewer the number issued, therefore, 
population and demand remaining the same, the keener will be the 
competition to get them, the more property will be offered in exchange 
for them, and therefore the higher will be the value of each unit. The 
greater the number issued, there being no increase in population or 
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demand, the less eonipetitioii will be necessary, the more easily they 
will be obtained, and therefore the less the vahie of each unit. It is 
thus that supply and demand operate upon money as upon all other 
things. 

In inverse ratio, then, to the numbers in circulation will the money 
unit of any country have value — ^population and demand remaining 
the same. The '^standard,'' therefore, is a question of numbers, and is 
in no sense whatever a question of material. 

THE VALUE OF MONEY DETERMINED BY ITS QUANTITY. 

Of whatever material the money may be made, the value of the 
dollar, franc, mark, or pound sterling, other things remaining the same, 
will be determined absolutely by the number of such monetary units 
in the circulation. This is a principle not only based on the reason of 
the thing, but having the support of all writers of repute on political 
economy. 

John Locke (Considerations, etc.) said : 

Money, while the same quantity of it is passing up and clown the Kingdom in trade, 
is really a standing measure' of tUe falling and rising value of other things in refer- 
ence to one another, and the alteration in price is truly in them only. But if you 
increase or lessen the quantity of money cun*en t in traffic in any place, then the 
alteration of value is in the money. 

Locke further said : 

The value of money in any one country is the present quantity of the current 
money in that country in proportion to the present trade. 

The historian Hume says: 

It is not difficult to perceive that it is the total quantity of the money in circula- 
tion, in any country, which determines what portionof that quantity shall exchange 
for a certain portion of the goods or commodities of that country. 

It is the proportion between the circulating money and the commodities in the 
market which determine the price. 

Fichtesays: 

The amount of money current in a state represents everything that is purchasable 
on the surface of the state. If the quantity of purchasable articles increases while 
the quantity of money remains the same, the value of the money increases in the 
same ratio; if the quantity of money increases, while the quantity of purchasable 
articles remains the same, the value of money decreases in the same ratio. 

James Mill, in his treatise on Political Economy, says: 
And again, in whatever degree, therefore, the quantity of money is increase<l or 
diminished, other things remaining the same, in that same proportion the value of 
the whole, and of every part, is reciprocally diminished or increased. 

John Stuart Mill (Political Economy) says : 

The value of money, other things being the same, varies inversely as its quantity; 
every increase of quantity lowering the value, and every diminution raising it in a 
ratio exactly equivalent. 

And again: 

Alterations in the cost of the production of the precious metals do not act upon 
the value of money, except just in proportion as they increase or diminish its quan- 
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Eicardo (Reply to Bosanquet) says: 

The value of money in any country is determined hy the amount existing, * * * 
That commodities would rise or fall in price in proportion to the increase or diminu- 
tion of money J I assume as a fact that is incontrovertible. * * * 

Ricardo further says : 

There can exist no depreciation in money but from excess; however debased a 
coinage may become it will preserve its mint value ; that is to say, it will pass in 
circulation for the intrinsic value of the bullion which it ought to contain, provided 
it he not in too great abundance, 

William Huskisson (The Depredation of the Currency, 1819) says: 

If the quantity of gold in a country whose currency consists of gold should be in- 
creased in any given proportion, the quantity of other articles and the demand for 
them remaining the same, the value of any given commodity measared in the coin of 
that country would be increased in the same proportion. 

Sir James Graham says: 

The value of money is in the inverse ratio of its quantity, the supply of commodi- 
ties remaining the same, 

Torrens, in his work on Political Economy, says: 

Gk)ld is a commodity governed, as all other commodities are governed, by the law 
of supply and demand. If the value of all other commodities, in relation to gold, 
rises and falls as their quantities diminish or increase, the value of gold in relation 
to commodities must rise and fall as its quantity is diminished or increased. 

Wolowski says: 

The sum total of the precious metals is reckoned at fifty milliards, one-half gold 
and one-half silver. If, by a stroke of the pen, they suppress one of these metals in 
the monetary service, they double the demand for the other metal, to the ruin of all 
debtors. 

To show the power of this principle, that (other things remaining the 
same) the quantity of money determines the value of the unit, Adam 
Smith, speaking of a paper money convertible only at the will of a 
prince, says : 

If the bank which issued this paper was careful to keep the quantity of it always 
somewhat below what could easily be employed in this manner, the demand for it 
might be such as to make it even bear a premium or sell for somewhat more in the 
market than the quantity of gold and silver currency, for which it was issued. 
(Wealth of Nations, Vol. i. Book ii. Chap. 2.) 

Jevons (Money and the Mechanism of Exchange) says: 
Thereis plenty of evidence to prove that inconvertible paper money, if carefully 
limited in quantity, can retain its fuU value. Such was the case with the Bank of 
England notes for several years after the suspension of specie payments in 1797, and 
such is the case with the present notes of the Bank of France. 

Prof. Emile de Laveleye says : 

After 1848 bank notes were at a premium in France, because not issued in quantity 
sufficient for the demands of circulation. (La Monnaie et le bim<^tallisme, p. 23.) 

J. E. McCuUoch says : 

It is not necessary, in order to sustain the value of such notes (paper notes), that 
they should be payable at all. The only thing that is required for that purpose is 
that they should be issued in limited quantities. The history of the paper money of 
almost every other country affords abundant proofs of the operation of this prin- 
ciple. T 
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All authorities uuitiug in the statement that it is quantity that de- 
termines the value of money, the idea that gold is a better form of 
money than silver or a better standard than one composed of both 
metals is an entire delusion. 

These authorities (and innumerable others could be quoted) leave no 
doubt that the value of the money unit in any country, other things 
being equal, is determined by the number of the money units in circu- 
lation in that country, and not by the material of which they are com- 
posed. Money having no value other than purchasing power, a rise in 
its valne means a fall in the value or price of the thing purchased. 

THE RELATION OF MONEY TO PRICES OF COMMODITIES. 

Price is the expression in units of money of the value of units of 
commodities, and, e eonverso, it is the expression, in units of commodi- 
ties, of the value of the unit of money. To say that wheat is $1 a 
bushel not only states the value of the wheat in money, but the value 
of money in wheat. 

If the value of all other things is measured by money, and expressed 
in units of money through the medium of price, it follows that the 
value of money can only be measured by all other things, and must be 
expressed in units of property and services. 

Value being regulated by demand and supply (not only, as in the case 
cited, by the demand for and supply of wheat, but also by the demand 
for and supply of money), a reduction of the money value, other things 
being equal, produces a fall and an increase a rise in the general range 
of prices as unerringly as changes in the temperature of the atmos- 
phere produce a fall or rise of the mercury in a thermometer. It is not 
claimed that the fall of prices occurs instantly upon the reduction of 
the money volume, nor the rise of prices instantly upon its increase. 
More or less time is necessary to enable the reduction or the increase, 
as the case may be, to make itself felt upon the general range of prices. 
When a fresh flow of water is admitted into a canal or reservoir that 
has for a season been dry some portion becomes absorbed by the 
parched and thirsty soil before the full effects of the inflow become vis- 
ible to the eye. So, after a period of depression, a longer time than 
ordinary is required for an increase of the money volume to produce a 
visible effect on prices, A portion of the increase will become absorbed 
in new channels of business created by the new life and activity im- 
parted to industry by the very fact of the increased money supply. 
Another portion will consist of the increased amount which prosperity 
will place in the pockets of the people. It is only after these results 
have become static conditions that any effect of the new supply of 
money can be seen upon general prices. While business is being ad- 
justed to the new conditions the increase may have the eff'ect merely of 
sustaining prices — of keeping them from further fall. So, on the other 
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hand, when prosperity has for some time been general, it takes longer 
for a reduetion of the money volume to produce a fall of prices than 
under other circumstances would be the case. People are unwilling 
to admit that prices are falling, it being against their interest to do so. 
If they have property or commodities to sell they desire to sell at the 
best rates possible, and, rather than sell when prices are falling, will 
prefer to hold in the hope that times may improve. The effect, how- 
ever, though not always instantaneous, is inevitable. The theory is 
amply supported by experience and by authority, and was not denied 
till the exigencies of the gold standard compelled its adherents to 
search long and earnestly for reasons to justify the vagaries of that so- 
called standard. . 

When business is done with credits, inasmuch as all credits are based 
on money, and are made with reference to money, the rule I have stated 
needs no qualification. Those who say that credit is a far greater 
factor than money in the establishment and maintenance of prices 
have failed to examine the subject with sufficient scrutiny. Prices 
existed long before credit, and at the present time exist where busi- 
ness is conducted with but little or no credit. They would not for a 
moment think of asserting that a reduction of 10 per cent in credits 
would result in a reduction of 10 per cent in general prices. 

In order to justify the gold standard it is asserted that low prices 
are an advantage and not a disadvantage to society. But this is not 
an answer to any objection made by bimetallists. It wholly evades 
the point at issue. The evil from which industry suffers is not low 
prices per ««, but prices constantly becoming lower — ^not the level al- 
ready at any given time attained, but the persistence of the process 
by which that level trends downward. To illustrate: Before the dis- 
covery of America and the exploitation of the mines of Bolivia by the 
Spaniards, wages in England were at 6rf. a day. If we now assume 
them to be 2«. 6(?., are we to be told that it is an advantage to the work- 
ing masses of Great Britain that wages shall persistently decline until 
they again reach 6d. a day? Is this the form of cheapness for which 
the honorable Delegate from Great Britain, Mr. Bertram Currie, ex- 
presses admiration! 

In order that the view of the fall of price taken by the advocates of 
the gold standard may not appear to be wholly without justification, it 
has become the fashion to ascribe it to overproduction of commodities 
and to improvements in methods of production. 

With reference to overproduction, there may for short periods be a 
greater production of specific articles than will meet with an effective 
demand; that is to say, demand accompanied by capacity to buy. 
That, however, can not proceed very far, owing to the loss suffered on 
the production. With a volume of money sufficient to arrest the fall 
of prices, all idle men would be set at work, so that there would be more 
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ability to pay. It is, in the great majority of cases, the inability to pay 
that results in what seems to be overproduction. There can not be an 
overproduction of wheat while large numbers of men the world over 
are hungering for bread, nor an overproduction of clothing while they 
l>eri8h of cold. With all the people uninterruptedly occupied the con- 
ditions of industry would soon adjust themselves so that supply would 
bear a normal relation to demand. Demand would become a known 
instead of an unknown quantity. 

All the authorities in political economy agree that overproduction in 
the aggregate is impossible, and 1 shall not occupy the time of the 
Conference in discussing that point. 

According to the painstaking computations of Mr. Sauerbeck, pro- 
duction increased in England between 1850 and 1870 by 2f per cent per 
annum, while between 1870 and 1885 it increased by only 1^ per cent 
per annum. Yet the general level of prices rose during the first period 
15 to 20 percent, whUe it fell during the second and shorter period no 
less than 30 per cent. 

As to improved methods of production bimetallists do not deny that 
in some departments of manufacture there have been, since 1873, im- 
provements tending to economize labor and cheax)en products; but 
improvements of mere detail in the manufacture of some articles will 
not account for the extraordinary fall of prices since that time in almost 
every product of human industry in gold standard countries. The in- 
ventions which preceded 1873 were, as a whole, far greater in scope 
than those that followed — much more far-reaching in result and more 
revolutionary in their effects upon industry. All the great basic im- 
provements had been invented and incorporated into the industrial 
systems of all civilized countries before 1873, if we except the electric 
light and the telephone. We have had the steam engine, the cotton 
gin, and the spinning jenny since the last century; the railroad and the 
steamship since the thirties; the telegraph, the mechanical reaper, the 
steam plow, and other agricultural labor-saving devices since the forties ; 
the sewing-machine since 1854, and the Bessemer process and steel rail 
since 1857. If the extraordinary advances in invention and in methods 
of production prior to 1873 were not inconsistent with rising prices and 
with a natural, normal, and gradual rise in the tide of prosperity, why 
should improvements of mere detail since that time have so blighting 
an effect upon industry and commerce! Every writer on political 
economy admits that the great wave of prosperity that overspread the 
world after 1850 was caused by the generous supplies of .the precious 
metals resulting from the discoveries of California and Australia. Had 
not silver been demonetized, there can be no doubt that the gradual 
increase which has taken place in the production of that metal from the 
mines would, by supporting prices, have proved a continuing benefac- 
tion to industry. In view of the increase of population and of the rap- 
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idly augmenting business of the world, that yield has not been in the 
slightest degree excessive. 

It is sometimes said that the difficulty is lack of confidence, and 
that a remedy will be found in its restoration. The real mischief, 
however, is not lack of confidence, but lack of legitimate grounds for 
confidence. It is necessary to understand in what particulars confi- 
dence has been lost before deciding that it can be restored. Confidence 
has not been lost in the iruitfiilness of the soil, or in the productive- 
ness of labor or machinery. It has been lost in nothing except the 
possibility of maintaining at a steady level the general range of prices. 
It is upon this that prosperity must always depend. The confidence 
that has been lost, therefore, is confidence that capital invested in en- 
terprises that will give employment to labor can be returned with a 
profit to the investors. There can be no restoration of such confidence 
until the fall of prices is arrested. 

It is probable that the debts of the world, public and private, amount 
to no less a sum than $100,000,000,000. Every dollar of this vast sum, 
principal and interest, must be paid from the current and future 
earnings of labor. With every fall of prices due to the shrinkage of 
the money volume relatively to the demand for money a larger and 
larger proportion of the earnings of labor must be devoted to such 
payment. If with every fall in general prices there were effected a 
corresponding " scaling down'' of the burden of debt, there would not 
be so much reason to complain of the injustice effected by a shrinkage 
in the money volume. The money-lending classes would be heard 
loudly to protest against such a scaling down, while they endeavor to 
convince the world that the opposite process of " scaling up ^ is the 
only process consistent with honor and honesty. 

The fall of prices must be arrested. The unit of money must no 
longer be permitted to increase its grasp over the products of indus- 
try. The remedy is simple. It is neither new nor untried. It is con- 
sistent with the automatic system of money, which through all the ages 
has obtained the assent of society, and it is the only remedy consistent 
with that system. By its means the creditors and income classes will 
be deprived of nothing to which they are justly entitled. They will 
simply be denied the opportunity of perpetrating a continuing wrong 
upon the productive masses of mankind. That remedy is bimetallism. 

WHAT IS BIMETALLISM? 

I quote from Sir David Barbour's work on The Theory of Bimetallism : 

The contention of the bimetallists is that it is possible to declare a fixed ratio of 
exchange for certain purposes between the two metals when used as money, debts 
being paid at the option of the debtor in coins of either metal, and that the exist- 
ence of this fixed ratio for the purposes of the currency will control and regulate the 
market price of the two metals so as to prevent it irom varying in any material de- 
gree from the fixed legal ratio of the currency. 
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No one asserts that under a bimetallic law the pressure upon the 
two metals would be always equal. The very purpose for which soci- 
ety dedicated the two metals to the money use was that their mutual 
oscillations of supply might correct each other. With the exception of 
the period when the American mines were first discovered, no simulta- 
neous increase of both metals has occurred since the opening of the 
Christian era. Whenever one of the metals has been yielding in unu- 
sual quantity, the other has generally been yielding in a stationary if 
not declining quantity, so that the aggregate production has shown 
but slight variation. 

The underlying idea of the double standard is that a rise in the value 
of money, or to state it in other terms, a fall in the general range of 
prices of commodities, is an evil of the utmost magnitude, against the 
occurrence of which society should take every possible precaution. 
There is no need to guard against a fall in the value of money, because 
throughout the entire period of history not an instance can be cited in 
which such a fall did not prove a benefaction to mankind. 

What is claimed for bimetallism is that upon the slightest indication 
that one of the metals is becoming relatively scarce the pressure of de- 
mand is removed from it and brought to bear upon the other. The 
law of the double standard therefore operates through supply and de- 
mand, which all admit to be the only factors entering into the creation 
of value. 

It is the enormous surplus of the metals in existence which places it 
within the power of the law to control their relative value. The larger 
this surplus becomes the more exactly and permanently can the law 
control them. 

The stocks of the two metals taken together have been very happily 
likened by Prof. Jevons to two reservoirs, which, although supplied 
from independent sources, are kept at a common level by means of a 
connecting pipe. The law is the pipe which establishes a legal relation 
of value between them, and which, by authorizing their interchange- 
able use as money, maintains their value at the same level. Both being 
equally possessed of full legal-tender power at the established ratio, no 
one will give more for one metal than for the other. No one will part 
with 101 if 100 will serve the turn. This is not mere theorizing. It has 
been subjected to the crucial test of experience. 

In 1803 France fixed by law the legal relation between gold and sil- 
ver at 15J to 1. For seventy years, while that law was in operation, 
the two metals were held together at practically that ratio, though 
with a preponderance sometimes of one and sometimes of the other in 
circulation. 

A glance at the figures of French coinage from 1803 to 1873 will ex- 
hibit in a strong light the operation of the system. 
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Bate. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


1803tol820 


Francs. 
865, 000, 000 
301,000,000 
448, 000, 000 
1, 705, 000, 000 
3,516,000,000 
878, 000, 000 


Francs. 

1,091,000,000 

2,778,000,000 

543,000,000 

102, 000, 000 

55,000,000 

587, 000, 000 


1821 to 1847 


1848tol852 


1853tol856 


1857tol866 


1867 to 1873 





From these figures it will be observed that when either of the metals 
became relatively scarce, its place was supplied by the other. So far as 
the people of France were concerned this did not involve any disturb- 
ance of the relative values of the two. Whenever silver was with- 
drawn for shipment tx) countries in which silver alone was legal tender, 
its place was supplied in the double-standard country (France) by gold; 
whenever gold was withdrawn from the country of the double standard 
for shipment to countries in which gold alone was legal tender, its 
place was supplied by silver. Such slight variations as occurred in 
exchange were caused for the most part by the demands of single- 
standard countries for their particular money metal. 

The premium, such as it was, was not a premium arising from any 
difference in France in the value of the metals, but a charge made by 
money brokers and dealers in foreign exchange for gathering together 
during the period of the predominance of one metal in the coinage a 
sufficient quantity of the other — ^the scarcer — ^metal to meet the demands 
to which I have referred. The charges of the money dealers were un- 
doubtedly proportioned in every instance to the urgency of the foreign 
demand. It is not the habit of that class of people, whether in France 
or elsewhere, to lose an opportunity of making a little money. 

After what might be described as a microscopic search through the 
blue books for a period of nearly thirty years, from 1820 to 1847, while 
silver was the metal of largest coinage, the utmost premium on gold in 
Paris that Mr. Giffen has been able to discover is 2.1 per cent, in Au- 
gust, 1832. This was during a period when, as will be observed by 
reference to the table, the coinages of France were in the proportion of 
nine-tenths silver to one-tenth gold. But it will be noted that while 
there was a premium on gold, it had no relation whatever to the people 
or the productive industries of France. Gold was wanted by single- 
standard gold countries, such as England, where there was a money 
famine, and was bought up for shipment to England even before it 
arrived in France. This will be seen from testimony given by Mr. 
Rothschild before the parliamentary committee (of 1832) on the Bank 
of England charter. 

Mr. Bothschild having stated that the cotttinental powers, when 
567A 19 
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wishing to replenish their military chests, called for gold, the following 
questions and answers were put and given: 

Qiiestion 4831. Does not that produce considerable fluctuation in the value of 
goldf 

Answer. Not very much, because gold, in general, is not so much wanted on the 
continent as silver. Silver is the regular coinage of those countries. 

Question 4832. Do you think that the value of silver is as little subject to varia- 
tion as the value of goldf 

From this question it will be seen how old in the mind of the gold 
monometallist is the idea that silver is more variable in value than gold. 
What was Mr. Eothschild's answer! Said he: 

Silver has no variation, because there is a coinage of silver; so that there can be no 
difference in silver, except at some times when it is wanted by any European gov- 
ernment for particular purposes. 

In that case, of course, it becomes the turn of silver to go to a pre- 
mium, and the premium cost nothing to the French people, being de- 
frayed by the people of the country demanding it. 

The examination continued: 

Question 4833. Has there been a great export of gold from France at different 
times for the purpose of foreign war? 

Answer. Certainly; in general the gold is bought up in France before it goes from 
this country (England), and if there is a scarcity in France, then it is fetched from 
here. 

Now, permit me to invite the attention of the Conference to the ques- 
tion that follows: 

Question 4834. Does the demand for gold from France produce a scarcity of money 
in France? 

Answer. No. 

Question 4835. Why is that? 

Answer. Because the gold is, in general, in private hands ; it is merchandise there. 

During the period named the premium on gold varied all the way 
from less than one-tenth of 1 per cent, to 2.1 per cent. 

These variations were such as might have arisen had the monetary 
standard of France been gold, monometallic instead of bimetallic. The 
fact that a country is on the gold standard does not secureit against dif- 
ferences of exchange either with foreign countries or within itself. The 
United States are on the gold standard, yet I have seen very material 
differences in the value of gold between JSTew York and San Francisco — 
differences having no connection wha tever with silver, but solely arising 
from the temporary condition of balances at the one place or the other. 
If the usual or normal rate of discount at the Bank of England be 3 per 
cent, and an increase to 4, 5, 6, 7, or more per cent be announced, what, 
in reality, is this but an announcement of a premium of 1, 2, 3, 4, or 
more per cent on gold in the very country of the gold standard! 

The testimony given before the Royal Commission on Gold and Silver 
goes to show that gold is nearly, if not quite, 50 per cent more valuable 
to-day than it was in 1873, at the time when, by what I might term acts 
of legislative violence^ all thQ money work of the occidental world was. 
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imposed on it alone. This signifies that if in 1873 a man put away in 
a safe a thousand gold sovereigns or dollars and permitted them to 
remain idle and useless to the world until the present time, he would 
find that with them he could to-day buy or command 60 per cent more of 
the products of human labor than in 1873 he could, with those same sover- 
eigns or dollars, buy or command. What, in essence and effect, is this 
but a premium which the gold dollar or sovereign of to-day bears over 
the gold dollar or sovereign of 1873; in other words, a premium which 
gold at varying periods bears over itself at former periods! What a 
monstrous system of money for a civilized people to tolerate! 

While the champions of the gold standard are shocked at a trifling 
agio of 2 per cent when it arises in the operation of the double standard, 
and then only in connection with the foreign exchanges, they have no 
word of condemnation for the stupendously unjust exaction to which 
the domestic business of every gold-standard country is subjected by 
the enormous and progressive increase in the value of the so-called 
standard. They strain at the bimetallic gnat, but swallow the mono- 
metallic camel! 

The demand of the French people was a demand neither for gold 
nor for silver as such, but a demand for money. Each metal serving 
equally to exchange their commodities and pay debts, nothing further 
could be desired. In all the respects in which money Is useful, each 
had all the power of the other. Tinder such circumstances the metals 
should have and did have the same value, so far as concerned all the 
purposes of the French people. 

There were no two prices current in France. There was no differentia- 
tion of prices of commodities into gold prices and silver prices. All 
prices for each locality were alike, and were stated in terms of the 
money of France, without reference to gold, silver, or anything else. 
Whether the money received in payment for commodities or services 
was gold or silver was to the recipient a matter of entire indifference. 

To revert for a moment to the destructive rise in the value of gold, 
the case can not be better stated than by Prof. Foxwell, professor of 
political economy in University College, London. In a most interest- 
ing monograph on the "Irregularity of Employment and Fluctuation of 
Prices,'' Prof. Foxwell says : 

Take, for instance, the case of a man who in 1873 borrowed £142. Prices have 
since faUen to such an extent that £92 will now buy what £142 would have bought 
in 1873. Yet the unfortunate debtor must pay the full nominal sum borrowed; that 
is to say, his debt is practicaUy increased more than 50 per cent. * * * Can a 
system which permits of such arbitrary revolutions in the distribution of wealth 
be rational or tolerable? I confess it seems to me in the highest degree barbarous 
and uncivilized. The very earliest economic writings we have were protests against 
the wrong and mischief caused by such changes. 

Kot alonethe earliest economic writings, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
but also the earliest of all writings. In the dim ages of antiquity men 
were admonished that ^' false weights and measures are an abomination 
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to the Lord.'' And so long as truth is immutable, they will so remain. 
Money is a measure in a broader sense than any other measure; it is a 
weight in a larger sense than any other weight. It is an embodiment, 
in one and the same instrument, of the yardstick, the pound weight, 
and the bushel measure of commerce. An increase in the value of the 
money unit enlarges the cubical area of the bushel to the agriculturist 
who, for the payment of his mortgage, must rely on the price per bushel 
received for his wheat. As the price of the bushel of wheat diminishes, 
the burden of the mortgage augments. To the cotton manufacturer, the 
iron manufacturer, and those who conduct all other forms of industry, 
each in his specialty, whose products may be gauged by the yardstick, 
the pound weight, the ton or whatever other, an increase in the value 
of the money unit produces identical results. 

That the steadiness of the legal relation of the metals from 1803 to 
1873 could not be due to steadiness of their relative supplies from the 
mines, will be obvious by noting the wide variations that occurred in 
their relative production during that period. 

From 1803 to 1820 the average yearly yield of gold from all the mines 
of the world was $9,710,600 ; of silver, $36,847,500— four of silver to one 
of gold. From 1821 to 1840 the average yearly yield of gold was 
$11,466,000; of silver, $21,964,000— two of silver to one of gold. From 
1841 to 1860 the average yearly yield of gold was $85,150,000; of silver, 
$34,826,500— two and one-half of gold to one of silver. From 1861 to 
1873 the average yearly yield of gold was $117,991,850; of silver, 
$68,043,900 — nearly two of gold to one of silver. These figures show ex- 
tremes of yield on both sides without variance in their relative values 
as established by law. 

There is nothing unnatural in this. Even Mr. Giffen {Contemporary 
BevieWj August, 1879), admitted that it was to be expected. 

Doubtless [he said] the fluctuation in any particular metal at the time when both 
metals were available as money would not be very great within any reasonable 
period ; that is one of the points of special advantage for the system of bimetaUism. 

Prof. Hansen, of the Berlin University, said in 1868: 

Europe, or rather the whole civilized world, is indebted to French law for its 
escape from the perturbations in the relative prices of gold and silver, threatened 
by the enormous arrivals from Australia and California. 

Eeferring to the operation of the same law in keeping the metals 
together at the time of the California and Australia outpourings. Cob- 
den said : 

That so little effect should have hitherto been produced upon the value of this 
precious metal [gold], especially as measured by its relation to silver, is accounted 
for by a reference to what is now passing in France, where the gradual substitation 
of gold for a silver currency has during the last eight years absorbed the greater 
portion of the gold imported into Europe from the new mines. (Preface to transla- 
tion of Chevalier's FaU of Gold.) 

On the same subject the British Eoyal Commission on Gold and Sil- 
ver ( 1886) expressed itself without reserve. Part I of the Final Eeport 
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(being the portion signed by all the members of the Commission) con- 
tains a clear and unmistakable admission by the gold monometallists 
of the effect of the French law. It says: 

Now, undoubtedly, the date which forms the dividiDg line between an epoch of 
approximate fixity in the relative value of gold and silver, and one of marked insta- 
bility, is the year when the bimetallic system which had previously been in force in 
the Latin Union ceased to be in full operation, and we are irresistibly led to the con- 
clusion that the operation of that system, established as it was in countries the pop- 
ulation and commerce of which were considerable, exerted a material influence upon 
the relative value of the two metals. 

So long as that system was in force we think that, notwithstanding the changes 
in the production and use of the precious metals, it kept the market price of silver 
approximately steady at the ratio fixed by law between them, namely, 15^ to 1. 
• « # # *» « « 

Nor does it appear to us a priori unreasonable to suppose that the existence in the 
Latin Union of a bimetallic system with a ratio of 15^ to 1 fixed between the two 
metals should have been capable of keeping the market price of silver steady at 
approximately that ratio. 

The view that it could only affect the market price to the extent to which there 
was a demand for it for currency purposes in the Latin Union, or to which it was 
actually taken to the mints of those countries is, we tbiuk, fallacious. 

The fact that the owner of silver could in the last resort take it to those mints 
and have it converted into coin which would purchase commodities at the ratio of 
15^ of silver to 1 of gold would, in our opinion, be likely to affect the price of silver in 
the market generally, whoever the purchaser and for whatever country it was des- 
tined. It would enable the seller to stand out for a price approximating to the le- 
gal ratio, and would tend to keep the market steady at about that point. (Final 
Report, Part I, sees. 192 and 193.) 

The Eoyal Commission ascribed to the Latin Union the effect thus 
produced, in maintaining the ratio, but it must be remembered that 
the treaty creating that union was not entered into until 1865, and that 
France alone for sixty -two years prior to that time had maintained the 
ratio with equal force, without reference to which of the metals showed 
the greater yield. Had not the law of 1803 been in operation during 
the fifties, when the enormous stocks of gold from California and Aus- 
tralia found their way to Europe, that metal would have fallen, as in 
early times it more than once fell, to the ratio of 1 to 10. So that the 
law of one country alone held the metals together. To whatever ex- 
tent gold fell in relation to commodities silver also fell. This condition 
prevailed until the French law was practically abrogated. 

The closing of the mints of the western world against the unrestricted 
coinage of silver deprived that metal of the demand, that is to say, of 
the " market '' which from time immemorial it had enjoyed. This was 
an effect produced wholly by legislation, and in the interest of a few 
privileged persons who own public and other debts. When it is pro- 
posed that by legislation in the interest of the masses of mankind the 
market be restored, the creditor and money-lending classes object. 
They have always treated as "natural^ everything that tended to make 
money dearer, and did not hesitate to invoke the powerful arm of legis- 
lation to aid in increasing that tendency. On the other hand, when au , 
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attempt is made to keep money from becoming dearer — which means to 
keep the prices of the products of labor from falling — they denounce it 
as an appeal to legislation for the purpose of interferiDg with the 
operation of economic law. 

A law which forbids the use of an article for a certain purpose to 
which for thousands of years it has been dedicated, they regard as 
"natural,'' while a law which removes the restriction and permits the 
article to be restored to that use they characterize as "artificial." 
Deprive either gold or silver of the legal-tender function and it becomes 
immediately relegated to the rank of a commodity, because deprived of 
the force which creates the demand for it. A demand for either as a 
commodity is a demand for but one thing. A demand for either for 
the purpose of bearing the money function is, in effect, a demand for 
all things. 

As mere commodities the demand for either metal would be fitful » 
unstable, and, as compared with the demand for money, inconsequen- 
tial. Eeduce gold to the rank of a commodity and instantly the de- 
mand for it would become trifling in comparison with the demand for 
it when possessing the legal-tender function in great commercial coun- 
tries. Eestore to it the money function and the demand for it again 
becomes universal. When a commodity is selected to bear the legal- 
tender function, a demand which till then has been fluctuating, irregular, 
and uncertain becomes transformed into a uniform, unfluctuating, and 
certain demand — a demand always at a maximum, because human wants 
are insatiable, and it is through a demand first made upon money that 
all these wants are supplied. 

For the money use, considering the world's demands for money, the 
total stock of both metals combined is not now, and, judging from the 
past, in all human probability never will be, other than extremely 
limited. Were both relegated to the commodity demand, there being 
already on hand a supply sufficient to meet all demands of that char- 
acter for sixty years without reference to the current yield, what would 
be the value of either or both? 

Permit me at this point to repeat my definition of value — ^human esti- 
mation placed upon desirable objects whose quantity is limited. For 
unrestricted use as money both metals lack none of those elements of 
value. For commodity use they would lack one of the two conditions 
necessary to the existence of value, namely, limitation of quantity. 
Without limitation of quantity it would be in vain that they were highly 
esteemed. Air is more highly esteemed than gold, but because of its 
unlimited quantity it has no value in the economic sense. Water is 
more highly esteemed than gold, but where, as in Lake Superior, it is 
to be had in unlimited quantity, it has no value. In the desert of Sa- 
hara, however, proportioned to the limitation of its quantity as com- 
pared with the demand for it, water will have value. 
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The same legislation which by force took from silver the demand — 
the market — which for thousands of years in the interests of society it 
had enjoyed, enlarged the demand for gold without increasing the sup- 
ply. From that time forth, for the first time in history, there was com- 
mitted to gold exclusively a function which theretofore it had merely 
shared in equal part with silver— the function, namely, of measuring 
and exchanging all commodities, property, and services in the occidental 
world. To this was superadded the task of also measuring and ex- 
changing all the silver previously used as money which had been re- 
duced to a commodity. When, therefore, Germany demonetized her 
silver coin there was practically placed on the market a quantity 
of the metal sufficient to supply all demand for commodity purposes 
for at least ten years. This largely increased the demand for, and con- 
sequently the value of, gold. In the equation existing between money 
and commodities, one of the factors had been wrongfully removed from 
the money side and added to the side of commodities. It was no fear 
of an excessive yield of silver that induced France to close her mints 
to that metal. They never would have been closed to the current pro- 
duction. They need not have been closed to even the silver of Ger- 
many had economic considerations alone governed the policy of France. 
The reasons for her action are, however, obvious. 

France took very much more gold after the discoveries of 1848 than 
she would need to have taken even had all the silver of Germany been 
sent to her mints. 

With open mints for both metals the present fluctuations in value 
could not and would not have occurred. Instead of those fluctuations 
constituting an argument against bimetallism, they clearly indicate the 
folly of abandoning it. 

Gold and silver are equally fitted for the money use. Together they 
can but scantily fill the measure of the world's money needs, and they 
can not fill it at all except upon the conditions that both are money of 
ultimate payment. 

The number of persons in a country that obtain either of the metals 
by delving in the mines is extremely limited. The vast majority of men 
work for gold and silver, not in the mineral regions, but in the fields of 
agriculture and the various departments of industry. The debt-paying 
power of a country is determined by the amount of money for which the 
products of all industries can be exchanged. This gauge measures the 
value of money and the burden of debt. It is only because the money 
function has been conferred on gold and silver, and that debts are ex- 
pressed and payable in them, that it becomes so transcendently impor- 
tant that their production should increase with the increasing popu- 
lation and money demands of the world. It is because of this that 
the taking from either, or any portion of either, the debt-paying func- 
tion^ without furnishing some equally well-adapted thing to perform 
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that function in its stead, was a step of most baleful import to society. 
If taken without full appreciation of the results that were to follow, it 
was a piece of delirious folly 5 if with full consciousness of the conse- 
quences, it was — on the part of the creditor classes — nothing less than 
an act of treason against the human race. 

It may be said that the people of every country, being as a whole 
responsible for the action taken by their governments, are themselves 
chargeable with any misfortunes arising therefrom. But it must be 
borne in mind that this question of money is a subtle one. Few of the 
workers of the world have had time or opportunity to investigate it. 
With a vast number of mankind life is a persistent and prolonged hunt 
for animal subsistence. Even among those who have leisure and dis- 
position for study and reflection, the great majority have tastes and 
aspirations that lead them into other fields of thought, and remain 
wholly ignorant of the nature and function of money, especially of the 
phenomena connected with an unduly diminishing or unduly increas- 
ing volume of money. The chemical composition of gold undergoing 
no change, and the number of grains in the coin remaining as before, 
they suppose that the " standard '■ has not altered. So, also, they not 
unnaturally attribute great knowledge to those members of the com- 
munity who make a business of hiring out money for a profit, as per- 
sons ignorant of the science of medicine ascribe great knowledge 
thereof to the apothecary who handles the drugs and deals out for a 
consideration the cordial that is to soothe pain. The high intelligence 
and culture of very many among the creditor classes, and the great 
acumen and activity of those who own, or who deal in, bonds, stocks, 
and similar securities, naturally give them great influence in their re- 
spective communities. It, therefore, frequently happens that those 
occupying positions of public confidence and trust are unconsciously 
affected in their views of public duty by the great weight which they 
attach to the opinions of those " specialists " in finance. Public offi- 
cials are usually busy men, and while they may be clever, accomplished, 
and conscientious, it is not to be expected that their studies have en- 
abled them to compass the entire circle of the sciences, or that it is 
given any man to grasp the vast body of advancing knowledge. What 
is certain, however, is that with questions of the importance of money, 
public officials owed it to those whom they served to be careful and 
deliberate in the adoption of any policy. Speaking of a proposition to 
demonetize silver. Senator Dumas, in the Senate of France, March 
28, 1878, well said: 

Those who approach these questions for the first time decide them at once. Those 
who study them with care hesitate. Those who are obliged practically to decide 
doubt and stop, orerwhelmed with the weight of the enormous responsibility. 

It could not have been unknown in the early seventies that for some 
years the yield of gold from the mines had been declining. According 
to the figures of Sir Hector Hay, submitted to the Eoyal Commission 
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on Gold and Silver, the product had fallen off from an average of 
$150,000,000 per annum between 1852 and 1856 to about $100,000,000 
in 1870. This was a reduction of about 33 per cent in the course of 
the short space of twenty years. Is it not extraordinary that during 
such a period, with the world's money wants rapidly increasing, a de- 
termination should be reached to demonetize by legislation one of the 
metals which throughout all time had served the purposes of money, 
especially that one of them which had been of most general utility, 
and whose further and continued aid, owing to the rapid exhaustion of 
the supplies of the other, was so manifestly indispensable to save the 
world from a repetition of those money famines whose consequences to 
the human race had been more destructive than all the scourges, 
plagues, and epidemics of which history furnishes a record? It must 
be borne in mind that the discarding of one of the money metals ben- 
efited no human being except the comparatively few who belong to the 
class of creditors, annuitants, and recipients of fixed incomes, while an 
irreparable wrong was done to the entire body of the producing masses, 
including not alone the toilers in the field and in the factory, but as 
well the chieftains of industry — the projectors, managers, superintend- 
ents, designers, contractors, merchants, and all other leading and ac- 
tive minds, without whose genius and foresight industry, in a compli- 
cated system of subdivision, could not be successfully conducted and 
large bodies of workmen kept uninterruptedly employed. That all 
this should have been done in the sacred name of honor and of justice 
arouses the suspicion that the money-changers had again entered the 
temple. 

The effect of a diminution in the volume of the metallic money of the 
world, by striking down any portion of it, may be illustrated by the 
case of an incorporated company whose capital, we will say, is repre- 
sented by one hundred thousand shares. Suppose that, on the basis of 
that number of shares, sales for future delivery had been agreed upon 
to a very large amount, would it not be considered simple robbery on 
the part of those who held agreements for the delivery of such stock 
to procure the enactment of laws compelling a reduction of the number 
of the company's shares by one-half, or by any other percentage, with- 
out a corresponding reduction of the number of shares to be delivered! 
There can be but one answer to this question. Is a similar juggle with 
money — whose quantity determines its value — any the less a robbery? 
He who is in debt has, in the language of the stock exchange, sold money 
" short." It is in effect a transaction for '' future delivery." In the first 
supposed case parties had agreed to deliver in the future that of which 
they were not then in possession, namely, shares of stock. In the sec- 
ond, they had also agreed to deliver that of which they were not at the 
time in possession, to wit, money. The distinction between the two 
cases is in the thing to be delivered, not in the underlying principle. 
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WOULD AN INTEBKATIONAL AGREEMENT SEOUBE A FIXED BELATION 
BETWEEN THE METALS t 

Some persons entertain the idea that if silver were remonetized, even 
by international agreement at the relation so long maintained by French 
law, there would be a sudden jar which would be generally felt through- 
out business and commercial circles. This is a wholly groundless fear, 
and arises from misapprehension. All the silver in the world is now 
coined and in full use as money. There is not in existence any stock of 
uncoined silver to be presented at the mints. Hence all that could 
come would be from current production after supplying the demand for 
the arts. Last year's production was about $180,000,000, Were even 
all of this coined and none used in the arts, how trifling would the 
amount be when divided among the 1,500,000,000 people of the world. 
They took that amount of gold forty years ago to their great advantage. 
Under an international agreement for free coinage the amount of silver 
to be added to the world's money stock would have precisely the same 
effect as if the amount added were so much gold, yet no one would 
openly deny that the increase of the money volume by that amount of 
gold would be a great advantage to the world. 

The pojulation of France at the time of the enactment of the bimetal- 
lic law was less than 28,000,000, not one-half the present population of 
the United States. The foreign trade of France in 1800, including im- 
ports and exports, amounted to but $165,000,000. If such a population, 
with so slight a foreign trade, were able to maintain the equivalency of 
relation between the metals, who can doubt that were silver remone- 
tized by international agreement, even if but one or two of the commer- 
cial nations of Europe joined the United States, the metals could be 
permanently bound together on the long-established ratio! 

In the United States we have had a practical illustration of the 
varying movements of the metals, when both had unrestricted access 
to the mints, though at different legal valuations. Upon the organiza- 
tion of our mint in 1792 the relation between silver and gold was fixed 
by law at 15 to 1. This rated silver at a figure higher than the legal 
rate in France, which was 15J. Gold accordingly left our country and 
went to France, where, under the law, it was more highly valued. We 
on our side, therefore, had practically no gold iii circulation until a 
change in the law was effected in 1834. The legal relation between 
the metals was then established by the United States at 16 to 1. This 
rated silver at less than the legal ratio of France, whereupon that 
metal instead of gold took its way to France. The coinage rate of that 
country being more favorable, and ours less favorable, in the first in- 
stance to gold and in the second to silver, we were in each case 
deprived of the metal which by law we had valued at a rate less than 
that of France. We were put to no loss or inconvenience however, 
because each metal was as efi'ective as the other in all payments, and 
they simply exchanged places. 
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Who can doubt that in this matter law and fact stood toward each 
other in the relation of cause and effect? Did "market" value have 
anything to do with itt Did not the legal relation which France had 
established absolutely control the movements of the metals? It seems 
to me to be cumulative testimony to the efficacy of the law to fix and 
maintain the relative values of the metal. 

It can not, of course, be supposed that either gold or silver would 
leave the country for the purpose of being exchanged for money of the 
other metal if the legal relations of the two metals were in all coun- 
tries coincident. 

Suppose, for illustratian, that there were but one country in the 
wqrld — the United States. Suppose that that country should enact a 
law making silver a legal tender for all debts, public and private, and 
with unrestricted access to the mints at the relation of 5J to 1. The 
stock of the metals now on hand being sufficient to meet all demand 
for the arts for a period of not less than sixty years, how is it possible 
that by reason of any current yield from the mines the metals could 
part company? 

Would anybody give more for one metal than for the other? Neither 
metal could be driven out of the country, because, upon our hypothe- 
sis, there would be no other country to which it could go. It could not 
go to Mars or Jupiter. Also, by our hypothesis, all the demands for 
the arts could be supplied without affecting the total volume to any 
appreciable degree, the stock on hand being enormous in comparison 
with any one year's commodity demand. Manifestly under such con- 
ditions their values at the ratio established would be unchanging. 

Now, if an international agreement should be entered into between 
the United States and the leading commercial nations of Europe, 
would not such agreement, for the purpose under consideration, make 
them all one country? Under such conditions I challenge any mono- 
metallist to explain how the metals could vary in value from the legal 
relation established. And at this point I may be permitted to inter- 
pose a word to say that in case the soundness of any of the statements, 
whether of principle or fact, which I have made or shall make before 
the Conference shall be disputed, it will be entirely agreeable to me to 
be at any time interrupted with a question or a request for explanation. 
The subject with which I am dealing here is one to which I have given 
long and, I believe, careful attention. It is my firm conviction that 
the principles which I have attempted to lay down are ftindamentally 
correct, and did I not believe them to be of the utmost importance in 
the discussion of the great question which this honorable body has 
under consideration, I should not have attempted to occupy the valua- 
ble time and possibly, to some extent, to weary the patience, of hon- 
orable delegates with so lengthy a presentation. But to resume the 
line of my remarks, I will merely add to the point immediately under 
discussion, that when a dollar of one metal will, under the law, pay as 
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much debt as a dollar of other metal, no man in his senses will pay 
more for one than for the other. Nobody would give more for either 
than its value as money, because at that value he could get it in the 
market. No one would sell it for less, because at that value he could 
dispose of it in the market. 

The stock of the two metals in existence is already so large, compared 
with the amount of current production, that, if both be money in the 
full sense, variations in the annual yield can effect the combined stock 
only in the most infinitesimal degree. Not only is a considerable per- 
centage of the annual yield needed to make good the quantity absorbed 
in the arts, and that lost by abrasion and accident, but while the world 
relies upon the precious metals the increase of population and commerce 
will demand a corresponding increase of the stock of those metals. 
Without such increase from the mines the relations between money and 
all other things will continue to be disturbed, and the fall of prices can 
not be arrested. 

The experience of the world does not warrant any apprehension of an 
inflation by reason of excess of production of gold and silver. The 
greatest yield during the period following the discoveries of California 
and Australia was for the five years following 1856. During those years 
the average production of gold and silver combined was $190,000,000. 
The proportion which that sum bore to the then existing stock of both 
metals was very far in excess of the proportion which the current yield 
bears to the present stock. Yet the effect of the increase of that period 
upon the prices of commodities was very gradual, and gave no jar to 
any form of business. Tooke, in his history of prices (vol. 6) says, that 
notwithstanding the increase of the metallic supplies from 1848 to 1856 
there was in the latter year " no corresponding increase of general 
prices, nor, in the case of large groups of commodities, any. increase 
whatever.'' All the authorities show that the increase of prices result- 
ing from the enormous yields of California and Australia was distributed 
over a period of some seventeen years, and in the whole, amounted to 
no more than between 15 and 20 per cent. Of the rise of prices after 
the discovery of the early American mines, Tooke says : 

No rise of prices can be discovered until 1570, fifty years after the entry of the 
Spaniards into Mexico, and almost thirty years after the discovery of the Potosi 
silver mines. The ultimate range of prices was not reached until 1640. 

And this, notwithstanding the very large proportion which the new 
supplies bore to the previously existing stock, the authorities placing 
that stock at less than $200,000,000. 

The stocks of gold and silver coin now in existence being much 
greater than at any former period, their value could be affected only 
in the very slightest degree by any mining discovery likely to be made. 
Whatever the yield from the mines might be it could only affect prices 
in the proportion which that increase would bear to the total existing 
stock, as modified by the demands of a constantly increasing popula- 
tion for a proportionately increasing volume ot money. 
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All the facts of the situation and all the experience of history 
prove beyond a doubt that the general adoption by the nations of the 
unrestricted coinage of both gold and silver is entirely practicable, 
without the slightest jar or disturbance to any interest. Keither can 
there be a doubt that such a policy by calling a halt to the fall of prices 
would give a healthy stimulus to every department of industry and 
commerce, loosen the shackles of financial bondage, and set every idle 
man to work. 

Every result, however, that could follow a general adoption would, 
in my belief, be equally achieved by the adoption of the system by even 
one of the leading commercial nations of Europe — ^in conjunction with 
the United States — especially, I may be permitted to say, if that nation 
were Great Britain, 

THE FEAR OF A "DELUGE" OF SILVER FROM MINES YET TO BE DIS- 
COVERED. 

The fear has been expressed that in case silver were remonetized or 
its increased use determined on by international agreement, great 
floods of the metal would pour forth from new mines to deluge the busi- 
ness of the world. Statements and prophecies of this character have 
been for some time filling the columns of portions of the public press. It 
is possible that some of the wiiters of those articles believe them to have 
some foundation, but if so it is because they have not taken the trouble 
to inform themselves on the subject of which they have written. Mining 
is a business of which the world in general knows little or nothing. In 
the nature of things it must be carried on away from busy centers. 
Hence a statement or prophecy that with reference to any business 
well understood in a community would at once be pronounced absurd, 
may, if related to mining, receive more or less general acceptance. 
These prophecies and alleged facts receive no credence from men who 
know anything of practical mining or who have even read attentively the 
history of the precious metals. The farther away one gets from the 
mining regions the more confidently and persistently the statements 
are made. The mines to which they refer are not known to experi- 
enced mining prospectors, and exist only in the imaginations of the 
"miners" of Lombard street and Wall street. We heard about them 
during the discussion in the Congress of the United States on the sil- 
ver law of 1878. Since the passage of that law no important mining 
discovery has been made. The localities that have produced the larger 
proportions of the silver since mined were known and working at the 
time of the passage of the law. By effecting more numerous openings 
in those localities a greater output has been secured, but according to 
all physical manifestations the maximum has been attained. 

Notwithstanding the increase of yield which has taken place within 
the past few years, those who have knowledge of the actual conditions 
^.jre of tiie firm belief jbjia't it is but a question of a comparatively short 
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time for the production to suflFer a considerable decrease.. Some of the 
reasons for that belief I submit to the candid consideration of the Con- 
ference. 

In the case of the United States the great mines — ^those that have 
produced most silver — are declining. The Comstock lode is to-day 
practically abandoned. Over that great field the reapers have passed, 
and only the gleaners are left. The small mines of even moderate fer- 
tility are showing unmistakable symptoms that they are working out. 
Other small mines will doubtless be opened to take their places as labor 
becomes disengaged, but no properties of any magnitude are being dis- 
covered, and from the thoroughness of the searching process that has 
been going on for the past twenty years it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that any mine of the first order will appear. 

When the United States acquired California, Kevada, and the other 
territory included in the grant from Mexico, the ground covered by the 
cession had never been prospected for mines. The Mexicans who had 
inhabited the region had been pastoral in their mode of life. Those 
accustomed to mining had not extended their explorations so far to the 
north. To reach the silver region they would have had to tempt the 
rigors of a northern climate and brave the perils of the Sierras. When 
the country came into the possession of the United States, therefore, 
there were possibilities of discovery throughout the entire region, and 
the sequel showed that it embosomed great deposits of the precious 
metals. The situation now differs wholly from the situation then and 
from the situation of twenty years ago. It is extremely doubtful if to- 
day there remains any great new region to be discovered. Great silver 
regions, as a rule, cover 2 or 3 miles of territory, and usually nature, 
with considerate regard for the welfare of man, labels them with an 
"outcrop." The districts that have yielded nine-tenths of the silver 
produced in the United States are districts discovered twenty years 
ago. For ten years past no even moderately great district has been 
found. Yet during all that time keen and alert men have been active 
in the search. There is not a mountain so high or rugged, nor a gorge 
so deep or inaccessible, as to have missed the assault of the ubiquitous 
prospector. Proof is everywhere afforded by the " testimony of the 
rocks.'^ Powder marks and indications of boring and blasting mark 
the path of this restless and enterprising wanderer. Throughout the 
length and breadth of the country there is not a spot presenting any 
natural indications of a mine — any outcroppings — ^that does not exhibit 
evidences of the drill and of the determination of the prospector. Yet 
nothing of any special value has been found. 

According as the great mines become exhausted the business as a 
whole produces a less average return to capital, and it becomes more 
difficult for even the successful prospector to interest moneyed men in 
his discoveries. All who are familiar with mining know how slight on 
the average are the rewards and how doubtful the cbanoea. Those 
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who have made large fortnnes in the business can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. Almost all who have made any money in the 
mining regions have left them to engage in some occupation of less risk 
in other places^ where they and their families can enjoy more of the 
comforts and solaces of life. Such of them as remain discover by hard 
experience that it is far easier to lose a fortune than to make one, and 
by degrees learn how unsafe it is to touch a mining venture until it 
has been developed by others to a sufficient degree to make it almost 
a certainty that it will return to an investor at least the money put into 
it. They would prefer to pay more for it after some development had 
been effected in it than to incur the constant hazard of the other course. 
They understand only too well the constant risks of the business. 
Should they persist in entering new ventures with anything like their 
early freedom when they risked their own labor only, it would be but a 
question of time for them to lose everything. The man who was guided 
to a fortune by courage and hope finds that courage and hope unmodi- 
fied by caution will take it from him. There are so many illustrations 
of this in the mining regions that men who have anything learn more 
and more to hesitate before embarking in new enterprises. Capital, 
except when in the hands of the inexperienced — where it seldom finds 
lodgment — is rarely invested in a " prospect,'^ and it is with great diffi- 
culty that it can be got to be invested in a mine. The journey between 
a prospect and a mine is a long and expensive one. This leaves the 
"prospecting" — the finding — of mines and their development (a tedi- 
ous matter, requiring much trouble and time) to be done through the 
individual labor of men without capital. Under these circumstances it 
must be obvious that the work of opening new mines can not make 
rapid progress. 

It is extremely rare for outside capital to take the initiative in min- 
ing enterprises. A great mine must first be found, and a large amount 
of work expended upon its development by men who understand the 
business before they feel warranted in inviting, or could succeed in ob- 
taining, capital from outsiders. With the exhaustion of the great 
fields — and they are now rapidly being exhausted — ^less and less outside 
capital will go into the business. It is easier to obtain large amounts 
of money for the development of what appears to be a great mine than a 
trifling sum for the development of a small one. In the face of the large 
profits which are said, by those who know nothing of the subject, to be 
realized by mine owners in the United States, is it not a little singular 
that capital is so slow to enter and comx)ete for a share of these rewards t 
All other pursuits, when more than ordinarily profitable, are promptly 
and eagerly invaded by both capital and labor. Our country, from the 
Dakotas to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean, has well organized State 
and Territorial governments in which law and order prevail and in 
which capital is as safe as anywhere in the world. The best mining 
experts are to be had for reasonable compensation. Yet we do not find 
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capitalists hastening to employ such men or to risk their capital in that 
class of enterprise. One would suppose that a business which, accord- 
ing to the published reports, has so many allurements and so few- 
drawbacks would be sought with eagerness and pursued with satisfac- 
tion. Yet men of capital appear to prefer to engage in banking and 
similar businesses, which undoubtedly give far better and more certaiu 
returns. 

It is entirely safe to say that not one mining venture in a hundred, 
perhaps even one in a thousand, ever returns the money put into it. 
The fact is that the nearer one gets to the mining regions the more one 
becomes convinced that the average reward of effort and industry in 
mining is less than that of almost any other pursuit, while the risks are 
infinitely greater than those of any other. Hence the small number of 
persons who engage in it either as capitalists or as working miners, and 
hence also the difficulty with respect to any increase of their numbers. 
All this is well known and understood in the regions of country in 
which the mines are situated. It is only people who live thousands of 
miles from the scene of operations that are able to see so much profit 
and so many advantages in the business. People do not reflect that 
the greater proportion of the expense connected with mining is in find- 
ing the mine. Were this not the case capital would doubtless engage 
more generally in it. If prospecting were to be paid for at the rate 
per day charged by miners who work for a daily compensation, it 
would be found that for the capitalists the cost of mining would, on the 
whole, be infinitely greater than that of buying mines after they have 
been found. 

WILL THERE BE A FLOOD OF SILVER FROM MINES ALREADY KNOWN 

TO EXIST? 

It is said that if, by remonetization, silver should again reach a par 
with gold, there would be an enormous increase in the yield from mines 
already at work, or from mines known to exist, and whose opening and 
operation only await a rise in the price of bullion. Let us examine that 
proposition. 

Is it to be supposed that, simply because the price of silver is low, 
any mining company wiU continue operating a poor mine, if they can 
get a rich onet The fixed expenses of a mine being the same, whether 
the price of bullion rises or falls — ^for the intelligence and organization 
of the miners maintain the scale of wages no matter how low becomes 
the price ot bullion — would mine operators be content at such a time 
to work low-grade ores when, if they wished, they could work ores of 
high grade! If any more profitable mine were anywhere open to them, 
would they rest content with their present ground? And would not 
the low price of bullion and their own instincts of li^rift be puissant 
forces to impel them to work in the best mines of which they had knowl- 
edge? The fact is that the lower the price of bullion becomes the 
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greater and more imperative becomes the inducement U) the owners of 
mines to increase the output, in order to pay expenses and leave a profit. 

If this be true, and it seems to me self-evident, it must be manifest 
that the greatest yield which it is within the power of man to produce 
with the number of people engaged in the industry is now being pro- 
duced. 

Ag a matter of fact there are very few veins that contain less silver 
than 15 ounces of metal to the ton of ore. Veins usually contain either 
that much metal or practically nothing. Where the returns show a 
quantity much less than this the work is in "tailings'' and in the outer 
edges of small veins, from which the quantity of ore produced must in 
any case be small. 

At an increased price there may be a few small mines that could be 
put to work, but they are not such as would yield much silver. They 
do not beloijg to the class of mines that could possibly produce a 
" flood." Nature separates by long distances her great deposits of silver. 
The Oomstock is a long way from Lead ville, and the Potosi was a much 
longer distance from both. Certainly when bullion is low and the profit 
slight, there can be no inducement to make the output small. With 
low-grade ores, which barely pay at the prevailing price of bullion^ 
operations could not continue unless an enormous quantity of ore were 
worked. So far as the owners are concerned, if a mine could be worked 
out in a day, it is manifest that they would make much more profit 
than if the work were spread over a number of years. It is to their 
interest to employ every man who can be worked to advantage in a 
mine. Without reference to the price of buUion, mine owners at all 
times extract every ton of ore that the physical conformation of the 
mine will permit. True, the larger price would give a greater profit, 
and it might seem that in this there would be so much the more induce- 
ment to miners to look for new mines. But my experience, and that of 
all men who understand the subject from a practical point of view, is 
that that is not the eftect. Kew mines are searched for by prospectors 
accordiixg to the method which I have already explained, and without 
the slightest reference to the price of bullion. In their long and weary 
tramp over the mountains they know nothing about the price of bullion. 
They are in search of a mine, and it is a fact that a great mine (which 
is the thing every prospector hopes and indeed '^expects" to find) would 
pay at any price that silver bullion has yet touched. 

It is sometimes stated by those who have obtained their information 
elsewhere than on the scene of action, that great improvements have 
been made in the art of mining*^ that new methods, radical in their 
character and revolutionary in their results, have been discovered, by 
which untold quantities of silver are to be produced from mines which 
have not hitherto ofl:ered sufficient prospects of profit to induce capital 
or labor either to operate or open them. With the exception of some 
improvements effected in furnaces for treating lead ores which contain 
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some silver, the improvements in the industry of silver mining have 
not been of a character to make any material reduction in the expense 
of the work. The same class of machinery that was placed in the mines 
and mills of the Comstock lode in 1865 is still in use, without any ma- 
terial improvement. The fortunes which are alleged to be made by- 
working over with new machinery the " tailings" or residuum from the 
ores already worked are purely fictitious. "No one is making any for- 
tune out of ** tailings'' by any form of machinery. 

A consideration^of prime importance in connection with the limita- 
tion of the silver yield in the United States is the limited number of 
people who will consent to be miners. Few persons will leave the 
comforts and solaces of civilization to lead a life of comparative isola- 
tion and discomfort. Among the ancients the Argonauts wore not 
numerous; among the moderns they are not proportionately more so. 
The business is one demanding peculiar qualities — qualities not very 
common among men. Those who engage in it must be earnest, alert, 
intelligent, and ambitious; at the same time robust, hardy, enduring, 
self-denying, and self-reliant — and willing to put all these qualities to 
the test. But moie — ^they must possess the fever of hope and the de- 
light of anticipation. They know that the business is the merest 
lottery, and that the chances are more than a hundred to one against 
them; but each has a belief in his "star," and is willing to undergo 
untold hardships on the chance that he may be the man to win the 
prize. For that class of men the pursuit will always have sufficient 
charm and allurement to inspire continued effort, yet always sufftcient 
doubt, disappointment, and loss to prevent undue increase of their 
numbers. 

!N^otwithstanding the glowing reports of successes in the industry, 
the mining population of the United States has seen little or no in- 
crease for many years. Many men, impelled by high hope, would be 
willing for their own part to undergo hardships, but are unwilling to 
subject those for whose comfort and happiness they are responsible, 
to the inconveniences and privation inseparable from life in remote and 
isolated regions. 

Silver mines are, without exception, found in bleak and barren hills 
unfitted for agriculture or any industry other than mining. In the 
nature of things the camps must be temporary. Every day's work 
shortens by a day the life of the little society. People know that the 
home can not be permanent. The vigor with which mines are operated 
renders certain the early dispersion of the community. At the utmost 
they can hold together but a few years. By the time families become 
fairly established, with children growing up around them, they are 
forced to seek a new home. It is not agreeable for parents to know that 
the entire environment in which their young people are reared is certain 
to suffer dispersion before they reach maturity. These are considera- 
tions that with a people such as ours have surpassing weighty and^ 
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taken in connection with others, render it to my mind as certain as 
anything can be that the numbers of the miners will never bear any 
higher proportion to the total population than their present numbers 
bear to the present total population. Formerly they did not increase 
while silver was at a full parity with gold. Instead of their numbers 
now increasing in case of remonetization of silver, they would be much 
more likely to diminish. The advent of prosperity in all departments 
of industry and commerce, which would be effected by the restoration 
of silver to its time-honored function, would be extremely likely to in- 
duce men now engaged in mining to take advantage of the increased 
activity, leave mining, and engage in some other pursuit. 

It is well known among mining men that the discovery and working 
of the Comstock lode, with its many mines and enormous yield, did not 
induce any addition to the numbers of the miners. Should the metal 
again reach $1.29 an ounce (where it was when the Comstock was dis- 
covered) why should we now expect any increase of the numbers! And 
without an increase of the number of workers no " flood ^ of the metal 
could possibly occur even were a great new field to be discovered. 

Statements are sometimes made regarding what is supposed to be 
the small cost of mining silver. In computing this cost statisticians 
ind statesmen of the gold standard are careful to confine their calcu- 
lations to the successful ventures. They ignore the fact that hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been expended in the construction of mills 
and the erection of great plants, in sinking shafts, boring and blasting 
tunnels, and erecting hoisting works, that have never returned to their 
projectors the value of one dollar. The fact is also ignored that mining 
is a lottery y in which the prizes are few and the failures many; and that 
as to any lottery, taking into account the payments of all the contribu- 
tx)rs, the grand prize costs much more than its face value. 

For reasons which must be satisfactory to themselves, these gentle- 
men who are thus careful to give painstaking but delusive computa- 
tions as to the cost of producing silver do not appear to be equally so- 
licitous to instruct the world as to the cost of producing gold. Perhaps 
they fear that an inquiry in that direction might show, as in my judg- 
ment it certainly would show, that, in proportion to coinage value, the 
stock of gold in existence, nine-tenths of which is derived from the mere 
washing of alluvial sands, has cost proportionately very much less than 
silver. 

According to Soetbeer's statistics, of the entire amount of gold and 
silver in existence all but a trifling percentage has been produced dur- 
ing the period at which the metals have occupied the relation of be- 
tween 1 to 16 and 1 to 15J. Had there been any special profit or ad- 
vantage in the production of silver over that of gold, would not the 
result be observable in the stock of gold now existing? Had it cost 
less, on the average, to produce silver at the established ratio than to 
produce gold, would there be more gold now in existence than silver t 
Would there not, on the contrary, be much more silver than goldT j 
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The true question involved, however, is not the labor cost of the 
metals, but the infinitely more important question whether, from the 
want of a sufficient money supply, and merely in the interest of a small 
class of people who lend money at interest, the dry rot of a shriveling 
industry shall be permitted to fasten itself irremediably upon society 
and civilization. 

That which is true of the prospects of mining development in the 
United States is true even in a greater degree of Mexico and of Central 
and South America. 

The condition up to 1873, while silver was. at a par with gold, not 
having been sufficiently favorable to induce the investment of capital 
in such mines as may still exist unopened in those countries, it is in 
the last degree improbable that such investment will hereafter be made. 
Silver mines can not be worked without large and expensive plants. 
¥or the transportation of machinery, railroads are necessary. Besides, 
ore must be carried to a smelter, or a smelter brought to the ore; and 
railroads can not be built cheaply upon almost perpendicular mountain 
sides. The silver mines of Mexico have been worked for hundreds of 
years. The increased production shown there within recent years has 
been near the border of the United States and near the railroads that 
cross the line, in mines accessible to our citizens. But the area is lim- 
ited; it has been thoroughly explored, and offers not the slightest in- 
ducement for hope that it will ever present to the world a mine of the 
first order. 

In the countries south of the United States, the surface of a mining 
property no longer bears an " outcrop." While a great outcrop does 
not always indicate a great mine, few great mines have been discov- 
ered that did not have a great outcrop. An outcrop aids enormously 
the work of the prospector. While it frequently proves disappointing 
it encourages effort and sustains hope. The Comstock lode was dis- 
covered by the light of its outcrop. The people of the United States 
had then had no experience in silver mining, yet so distinct were the 
indicia on the surface that the outcroppings alone yielded millions 
of dollars. The advantage of an outcrop therefore is not only that it 
guides to what may be a mine, but it can itself be worked at little cost; 
no machinery or hoisting plant being required to extract the metal it 
contains. Ores near the surface are oxidized and consequently less 
refractory and less difficult to treat than ores found at any considerable 
depth. 

The mining prospector, having little or no capital, usually depends 
on the metal extracted from the outcrop for the means to determine 
whether or not he has a mine. In Mexico and South America, during 
the centuries since the discovery of the continent, everything of value 
near the surface has been exhausted. This deprives the miner not 
merely of the means for carrying on his work, but of the opportunity of 
making superficial investigation of the ground as nature left it, and so 
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of the most important evidence upon whicli to base an opinion as to the 
chances of permanence of deposit. 

The great silver yields have been those of the Potosi mines in Bolivia, 
discovered in 1646 and long since exhausted, and the Comstock in 
Kevada, discovered late in the fifties and now, as I have said, practi- 
cally exhausted. It is such discoveries as these that produce "floods.'' 
It is as certain as anything in the future can be, that the world will 
have long to wait for a mining development similar to either of those, 
if indeed it is ever again to see one. But, as I have already remarked, 
should even such a discovery be made, its yield in any one year would 
bear but an insignificant relation to the enormous stocks of the precious 
metals now in existence, and could not in any but a trifling degree 
affect prices of commodities. 

By those not conversant with the subject mines are supposed to be 
discovered by accident. Within certain limits this is true. The 
"placers" of California were discovered by mere accident, but since 
the time of the discovery prospectors have been out in every direction 
and have ransacked the entire continent for mines. While thus search- 
ing, guided by knowledge and experience, a prospector can hardly be 
said to inake his discoveries by " accident." 

The entire continent of America from Mount Eainier to the Cordil- 
leras has been prospected every foot of the way by skillful, hardy, and 
adventurous men, possessing not merely acuteness of observation and 
adaptability for the work, but practical experience in mining and pros- 
pecting. All who have heard the intelligent statements of such men 
are convinced that should any great mine now exist on the continent of 
America it must be in some region hitherto untouched and untraveled 
by the prospector, and remote from railroad and other facilities of op- 
eration. Its development even if discovered would be necessarily toil- 
some and protracted; and no such discovery seems probable within any 
period in the near future. From all points of view, then, there is no 
basis in reason or experience for the expectation of a " flood" of silver, 
under any circumstances. 

THE INTEREST OF FRANCE IN THE RBMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

Ko complaint can be made of the attitude of France before this Confer- 
ence. That country already possesses an ample stock of legal-tender 
silver. With a stationary population, an absolutely steady bank-rate, 
and only an inconsiderable trade with the Bast, the interest of France 
in the question before this Conference can not for a moment compare 
with the interest of Great Britain. 

THE INTEREST OF GREAT BRITAIN IN RBMONETIZATION. 

And now, Mr. President and gentlemen, I trust I shall not transcend 
the proprieties of the occasion if I take the liberty of inviting the 
special attention of the honorable delegates from Great Britain to 
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what I am about to say. According to statements which have received 
widespread publication and which I have not seen contradicted, the 
fall of prices in England has been on such a scale that farms are going 
out of cultivation, and the landed interest is passing into the hands of 
mortgage companies. These circumstances serve to remind us of the 
statements made by an eminent historian of Great Britain, Sir Archi- 
bald Alison, to the effect that on the occasion of a former severe con- 
traction of the money volume, on the passage by Parliament of the bill 
compelling payments in gold, prices rapidly fell — cotton sinking, in the 
course of three months, to one-half its former level. Within six months 
all prices had fallen one half, and for three years showed no indications 
of improvement. By reason of this contraction of the currency the in- 
dustry of that great nation was congealed as is a flowing stream by the 
severity of an arctic winter. Bankruptcies increased in 1819 more than 
60 per cent over the number for the previous year. The owners of land, 
who in 1819 numbered 160,000 were, as the historian veritably informs 
us, reduced in seven years to the number of 30,000, and one person in 
every seven of the population was obliged to be supported by organ- 
ized charity. The disorganization of industry and the consequent 
compulsory idleness of workmen led to frequent conflicts between the 
people and the military. They also led to serious commercial crises. 

By the adoption of the gold standard and the demonetization of 
silver England became the habitat of panics, as Egypt had long been 
of the plague and India of the cholera. But so great is the admiration 
for gold that not only is the advanced position of Great Britain 
in reference to manufactures absurdly attributed to that so-called 
"standard"' to an inert substance instead of to the skill of her trained 
and sturdy artisans, the producers of most of her wealth, but the very 
shortcomings of this " standard'' — the commercial cyclones which, with 
recurring periodicity, uproot the most firmly established of England's 
business houses — are seriously attempted to be accounted for, even by 
so excellent an economist as Prof. Jevons, on the theory that they are 
the eftects of the spots on the sun ! 

Not only are the people of England interested in this question, but 
the people of Ireland are interested in it. It is only lately that it has 
come to be seen by many to whom the Irish question has long been 
familiar that that question is much concerned with the monetary 
standard. The attention of the civilized world has recently been 
sharply called to the question by a clarion note sounded by the dis- 
tinguished archbishop of Dublin, Archbishop Walsh. That able and 
enlightened prelate presents an unanswerable arraignment of the gold 
standard. In an interview published in the Dublin Freeman^s Jownial^ 
of November 28 last, he said: 

As for the Irish tenants, it is to be remembered throughout that the way they come 
into consideration in the matter is this. They are, many of them, placed under an 
obligation to pay, year after year, a fixed amount of money, ''fixed/' that is to say, isx 
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the sense that the amonnt is specified in pounds, shillings, and pence. Some of them 
have to pay this ''fixed" sum for longer or shorter terms as leaseholders. Other i 
have to pay it for fifteen years as judicial tenants under the arrangements of the 
land act of 1881. Others, as tenant purchasers under one or the other land-purchase 
acts, have to pay it to the Government for forty-nine years. Now, any such obliga- 
tion may bring with it financial ruin to the unfortunate tenant who has undertaken 
it, if the conditions of the case are such that, notwithstanding the so-called ''fixing '' 
of the amount to be paid each year, the payment of the amount so ^' fixed" really 
represents a burden growing heavier and heavier from year to year. * * * The 
main point here [in Ireland] is that, as regards the farmer, he is under the obliga- 
tion of paying in rent or otherwise an amount fixed in pounds, shillings^ and pence. 
What has really happened, then, is that the rent or other annual payment which he 
has to make, though it is thus specified, is gradually rising from year to year. To 
bring this matter to a pointy then, it comes to this^ that year after year more com, 
more hay, more cattle, have had to be sold to enable the farmer to meet that annual 
payment. And plainly the longer the term for which his "fixed" payment has to be 
made, the more distressing must the results be to him. 

It appears to me that the case could not be more clearly stated. 

The relations of Great Britain to her great dependency, India, with 
reference to the question before the Conference, merit more than a pas- 
sing word. 

By the evidence given before more than one Eoyal Commission, we 
are assured that the rupee will to-day in India purchase as much as it 
ever did in its history. What is the significance of this statement! 
It clearly implies that the farmer of the Punjab is now receiving more 
rupees for the SOs. which his wheat realizes in London than ten years 
since he obtained for 40«. How is it possible that Europe and America 
can market their crops under such conditions of competition! Should 
the rupee fall in gold value in Great Britain to a shilling, while main- 
taining its fall purchasing power in India, the agriculturists of England 
will see wheat selling in London at 20s. a quarter. While the so-called 
" fall" of silver is stimulating the exports of India at the expense of 
the farmers of England and of the United States, it is at the same time 
building up in India a destructive and merciless competition in cotton 
goods to China at the expense of the people of Lancashire. To show 
the extent of stimulus supplied to the Indian industries and the effect 
which the present poKcy of Great Britain is exercising upon the indus- 
tries of Lancashire, I read the following brief but suggestive extract 
from a speech delivered by Mr. John A. Beith at a meeting in the 
town hall of Manchester last October. Mr. Beith, on this subject, said : 

In 1874 the total exports of yarn from the Indian mills to China and Japan 
amounted to only 1,000,000 pounds. It was only in 1875, and when silver had fallen 
3d. per ounce, that the 1,000,000 pounds of exports, which it had taken Indian mills 
nearly ten years to get up to, at once expanded, as if in ohedience to the waye of an 
enchanter's wand, into 5,000,000 pounds. In 1880 there was a further fall of 6d, per 
ounce, and consequently a further advantage to the silver of India and China, as 
compared with England accepting only gold payments, and so, then, the 5 millions 
of exports from India hecame 25 millions. In 1885 another fall took place, and the 25 
miUions became 75 millions. In 1889 there was a further fall of 5d, in silver, and 
the 75 millions became 127 millions. In 1891 there was still a further faJl, and the 
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127 millions of exports of yArn from India to China became 165 millions, so that ill 
seventeen years, throngh the operation of this cause chiefly, 1,000,000 pounds of yam 
exports per annum had risen to 165,000,000 pounds per annum. These .ire very large 
figures^but if you look a little more into the details they become even more appalling. 
One hundred and sixty-five million pounds of yam sent from Bombay to China and 
Japan means that India is sending six times as much as the United Kingdom sends 
to China and Japan» twice as much as the United Kingdom sends to India. Chinay 
and Japan together, and is indeed very fast approaching the figure of Lancashire's 
total exports of yarn to the whole world. If the ratio of increase continues as 
hitherto, the shipments from India will exceed in from three to four years the total 
shipments of yam from the United Kingdom to the whole world, including India, 
China, and Japan. It seems to me that those figures speak eloquently for them- 
selves. 

This statement is so clear and pointed that comment upon it would 
be work of supererogation. 

Look at the position of the India government. That government is 
obliged, by reason of its gold indebtedness to England, to sell yearly 
for gold in London not less than eighty million ounces of silver, which 
it does in the form of council bills. The government of India, in other 
words, is a seller of 50 per cent more silver yearly on the London market 
than is purchased yearly by the United States. If, then, Great Britain 
be not interested in the price of silver, it would seem that she ought to 
be interested in the price which the government of her great depend- 
ency receives for the silver which it sells. The interest on the enorm- 
ous debt which the people of India owe to the creditor classes of Great 
Britain, which must be paid in gold or its equivalent, is to-day, in the 
products of their labor, costing the people of India 50 per cent more 
than it did in 1873. Think of it ! Fifty per cent more of sweat and toil 
to pay now a debt contracted in or prior to 1873 — and the process of 
increase still progressing! 

The creditor classes, not of Great Britain alone, but of all gold- stand- 
ard countries, would doubtless be somewhat unfavorably, but they 
would not be in the slightest degree unjustly, affected by a cessation 
of this wrong, by permitting the establishment of the old relations 
between silver and gold. The unearned increment of which they have 
long been in receipt not being a constant quantity, is year by year be- 
coming more and more onerous. The upward flight of gold is assuming 
an accelerated pace. May it not persist too for ? May it not well be that, 
whether in India, in Egypt, in the Americas, in Australia, or elsewhere, 
the creditors may find, to use a homely but unmistakable phrase, that 
by this process of financial strangulation they are killing the geese 
that have been laying the golden eggst 

THE PBEVAELINa EVILS, AND THE REMEDIES PROPOSED. 

Two things are necessary to be accomplished for the prosperity of 
the business world: First, to steady the exchanges between the Occi- 
dent and Orient, and, secondly, to arrest the destructive rise in the 
value of gold. Of these the second is by far the more important* 
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All propositions that have thus far been submitted to the Conference 
are, according to my conviction, wholly insufficient to meet the greater' 
of these needs. 

The honorable delegate from Great Britain, Mr. Alfred de Roths- 
child, submitted a plan by which, if adopted, the nations of Europe 
might agree to buy annually £5,000,000 worth of silver bullion at not 
less than ^3d. per ounce, purchases to cease when the gold price of the 
metal exceeded 43d., and the United States to continue the present 
scale of purchase of 54,000,000 ounces a year. 

This plan for a time might prove something of a palliative for one of 
the evils to which I have referred by contributing toward the steady- 
ing of the exchanges between the Occident and Orient. It is not, 
however, a palliative that is required; it is a restorative. The remedy 
proposed would in no wise reach the more serious, the universal^ evil — 
an evil in comparison with which unsteady exchanges, however harm- 
ful, sink into insignificance; an evil which in all gold-standard coun- 
tries vitiates contracts, distorts justice, and destroys equity. That 
evil, I repeat, is the persistent rise of gold. 

As the lesser is always included in the greater, the true remedy for 
the fluctuation in exchange is to arrest the rise of gold, to enlarge the 
volume of money of ultimate payment by restoring the long established 
relation between gold and silver, and dividing between them the money 
duty which gold alone, by reason of deficiency of quantity, is totally unable 
to perform. But while bimet^llists could not accept, even tentatively, 
the proposition of the honorable delegate from Great Britain, they ac- 
cept with cordial acknowledgment the admission from so distinguished 
and authoritative a source, of the gravity of the. present situation. 
Statements of similar import, proceeding from bimetallists, have here- 
tofore been met in the press and among leading publicists of the gold- 
standard school, not merely with denial but with derision. It is at 
least a gratification* to find that although the honorable delegate from 
Great Britain does not agree with some of us as to the remedy to be 
applied, he does not hesitate to admit that a condition of serious im- 
port in respect to the monetary situation faces the civilized nations. 
When people agree that there is an evil to be remedied, something is 
already accomplished toward remedying it. But any remedy which 
attempts an adjustment of present difficulties without arresting the per- 
sistent appreciation of gold, or, in other words, without arresting the 
fall of prices, can be likened only to the attempt of a man who, while 
descending a shaft by means of an " elevator" should, notwithstanding 
the downward movement, attempt to reach the upper air by climbing a 
ladder in the car. 

Great Britain made the first mistake in separating her monetary sys- 
tem from that of the rest of the world, and should be the first to ac- 
knowledge her mistake and take the lead in rectifying it. The United 
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States made the mistake last, but were the first to endeavor to correct 
it by calling conferences of the nations to consider the situation. 

Considering the interest which Great Britain has in the maintenance 
of equity and justice among her own people in respect to time contracts, 
and in the maintenance of a stable rate of exchange with her great de- 
pendency, it will be matter of profound regret if the statesmen of that 
nation to which the world is indebted for trial by jury and parliament- 
ary government shall long hesitate before reviewing and reversing a 
decision arrived at one hundred years ago, when industrial conditions 
were wholly different from those of to-day. 

THE POSITION OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Judging by occasional expressions used by honorable delegates here, 
and by statements found somewhat generally in the public press, there 
would appear to be in Europe a misapprehension with reference to the 
position of the United States, and the object which the government of 
that country had in view in inviting the participation of the other 
leading governments of the world in the Conference now assembled. 

In various publications it has been intimated that the people of the 
United States, alarmed at alleged evils with which they are threatened 
owing to their own financial policy, have sent delegates here with a 
view rather to improving the situation of the United States than that 
of the powers invited to participate. The United States are not here, 
Mr. President and gentlemen of the Conference, with a view of advanc- 
ing any special interest, either of men or of industries, nor are they 
here because they have the slightest fear or the slightest cause to fear 
their own fiscal or financial policy. They are here solely to endeavor 
to arouse the civilized nations and governments of the world to a sense 
of the enormity of the evils that universally exist and to aid in sug- 
gesting a remedy. 

The United States desire to see established for the world a monetary 
standard that shall approach a standard of justice. The United States 
deem the prosperity of every country to depend on the degree with 
which all its people can be kept uninterruptedly employed 5 that this 
transcendently important end can not be attained except through the 
instrumentality of time contracts, involving deferred payments extend- 
ing over a series of years 5 that such contracts are based absolutely on 
the value or purchasing power of money prevailing at the time the con- 
tracts are entered into, and that any increase in such value arising 
from a deficiency of the supply of money does injustice to one of the 
contracting parties; that the injustice thus effected through the fur- 
tive, subtle, dnd clandestine increase in the value of money bears with 
crushing force upon the employers of labor, whose painstaking estimates 
prove unavailing; that this thwarting of aU business foresight leads 
to losses which compel the suspending of looms and the damping down 
of fiirnace fires, and that thus results the greatest misfortune that can 
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6vertake society, namely, the relegation to idleness of large masses of 
willing workers. 

The people of the United States farther believe that, owing to the 
constantly increasing purchasing power of money, all lenders of money 
at interest, holders of bonds and mortgages, and persons drawing fixed 
incomes from long leases or otherwise, are in receipt of an unjust and 
unearned increment of money — an increment not in the contemplation 
of the parties to the transaction at the time of making the loan or lease,* 
that inasmuch as the element of borrowed money now enters to a 
greater or less degree into all business enterprises, this unjust ajid un- 
earned increment received by the lender of money is a constantly 
increasing tax upon the working bees of society for the benefit of the 
drones, and, contrary to the enlightened spirit of the age, tends to the 
institution and perpetuation in the western world of a new form of 
serfdom or slavery of which the producing masses of the white race 
are to be the victims. 

It has been said in various public prints that, in so far as a demand is 
heard in the United States for the remonetization of silver, such de- 
mand arises solely from the inhabitants of States in which the indus- 
try of silver mining is conducted. Judging from the articles to be 
read even in infiuential European journals, one would be led to suppose 
that these so-called " silver States ^ were not only numerous but teem- 
ing with population whose voting strength exceeded that of the popu- 
lation of all theother States, l^ot only so, but the influence in Congress 
of the persons who represent those silver States is said to be so great 
as to distort the judgment and control the will of a majority of the 
members of the legislative body. 

These are all vain and empty illusions. The people of the so-called 
" silver " States constitute but a very small fraction of the population 
of the country, and out of a total of 444 persons constituting both 
Houses of Congress the number of those who represent so-called silver 
States do not exceed ten. 

In pursuing the course that it has pursued with reference to silver, 
the Government of the United States has not been actuated by a de- 
sire to placate silver miners or to advance the price of silver bullion, 
but by a desire to have a volume of money sufficient for the perform- 
ance of the work which its people have to do. 

What is that work! . .. 

I may be permitted to cite a few figures to show the progress made 
by the United States, and which will convey some idea of the power of 
the population of that country to absorb and utilize money. 

In 1880 there were 73 establishments for the manufacture of steel. 
By 1890 this number had been more than doubled, reaching 158. The 
output of ingots in 1880 was 1,145,711 tons; by 1890 this output had 
been more than quadrupled, the figures for that year being 4,466,926 
tons. , 
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The output of pig iron in 1880 was 3,781,021 tons; by 1890 this quan- 
tity had been almost trebled, the output then being 10,307,028 tons. 

The advance in one year in the iron and steel industries was as fol- 
lows: 



1889. 



1890. 



Piglron 

Rolled iron 

Bessemer steel ingots 
Bessemer steel rails. . 



Tom. 
8, 516, 079 
2, 586, 385 
3,281,829 
1, 691, 264 



Tom. 
10,307,028 
2, 820, 377 
4,466,926 
2,091,978 



The advance in agriculture in one year may be gathered from the 
following: In 1890 our wheat crop was 400,000,000 bushels; in 1891 it 
had increased to 612,000,000 bushels. In 1890 the oat crop was 
523,000,000 bushels; in 1891 it had increased to 736,000,000 bushels. 
In 1890 our crop of corn (maize) was 1,500,000,000 bushels; in 1891 it 
was 2,000,000,000 bushels. 

The development of the railroad system of the United States is no 
less wonderful than the manufacturing progress. In 1880 we had 
84,393 miles, which by 1892 had more than doubled, reaching 171,000 
miles. The railroads of all Europe comprise 136,000 miles, so that 
with a population of 65,000,000 our country has a railroad mileage 
greater by 25 per cent than all the countries of Europe combined, with 
their vast population of 360,000,000. 

Eailroads and steamships are no more essential to the physical dis- 
tribution of wealth than money is to its proprietary distribution. 

It would be superfluous for me to comment on the degree of progress 
shown by the figures I have quoted. They tell their own story. They 
will not appear to be any the less worthy of the serious consideration 
of the Conference when it is borne in mind that the financial policy of 
the Eepublic has here been likened to the work of Sisyphus, whose 
hopeless task it was to attempt to roll a stone to the top of a mountain, 
while the stone at each remove rolled back as far as it had advanced. 
It strikes me, Mr. President and gentlemen, that a financial policy 
which admits of such marvelous material development as I have indi- 
cated should invite rather the admiration than the unfavorable criti- 
cism of other nations — ^might even to advantage be emulated by them. 
It occurs to me to inquire whether this progress, accompanied and aided 
as it has been by full legal-tender silver money, either in the form of 
coin or of paper representatives, does not constitute an object lesson to 
be thoroughly studied rather than rejected? If this be the work of 
Sisyphus, I can only say that he is very rapidly getting the stone to 
the top of the mountain. If, on the other hand, we look at the finan- 
cial policies of other gold-standard countries — countries in which sil- 
ver money, as full legal tender, is rejected — do we not find a far better 
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parallel to the labors of Sisyphus, in the hopeless struggles of the 
masses of the people to roll the stone of debt, whose weight is ever 
increasing, to the top of the mountain, where they might enjoy rest 
from their labors? 

When a demand is made by the overburdened debtors of the world 
that a halt shall be called in the process by which the burden of debt 
is constantly increasing to the unjust advantage of creditors, the disor- 
ganization of industry and the relegation to idleness of great masses of 
willing workers, what do the creditors reply? That to add to the money 
volume of the world by remonetizing silver — to restore the old relations 
that for thousands of years existed between gold and silver — ^would be 
an advantage to silver miners. Why, Mr. President and gentlemen, 
money is an instrument for the fulfillment of the most beneficent func- 
tion that can be fulfilled for society by any material thing whatsoever. 
It is absolutely essential that it shall be fulfilled by some material. As 
well might a deaf man refuse to use an instrument that would enable 
him to hear because the seller of the instrument would derive a profit 
from its sale, as for men to refuse to use silver as money of ultimate 
payment because some miners might derive an advantage from pro- 
ducing the metal. As well might the world decline to use steam engines, 
Westinghouse brakes, telegraphs, telephones, or electric lights, because 
the use would be a pecuniary advantage to companies controlling them, 
as to deny itself the inestimable boon of a sufficient money volume, be- 
cause miners would derive an advantage from the production of silver. 
In the case of the inventions to which I have referred, the companies 
controlling them would undoubtedly derive an advantage from their 
use by society, but would not society derive an infinitely greater ad- 
vantage? Is the march of progress to be thus arrested by the refusal 
of society to adopt devices which facilitate processes? Are men war- 
ranted in rejecting the benefactions of nature any more than of science 
or art? . 

When a supreme need of society is to be supplied, are the people to 
be told, because the installation of justice would bring pecuniary ad- 
vantage to a small class of hard toilers in mines, or to those who 
hazard their all upon the chances of mining, that therefore there is to 
be no redress of the evils from which society is suffering? Eegarding 
money as an instrumentality in the performance of a great societary 
duty, is it not a greater instrumentality than any other known to civil- 
ization? What instrument, what machine, what invention, can ap- 
proach it in power or in utility of function? Is there any invention 
which the skill of man has devised that could not be spared better 
than money? Fo invention that ever blessed mankind has been so 
great a benefaction; but in order that its function shall be efficiently 
performed, it must exist in a quantity sufficiently to meet the demand 
for it. 

The policy which the United States have pursued has been pursued 
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in the interest of the producing masses throughout the entire extent of 
the country, and not in the interest of any one class. While, owing to 
the ruinous rise of gold, we have been unable to prevent a serious and 
continued fall in the prices of such commodities as are internationally 
dealt in, we have been able, by the aid of silver money, to sustain at a 
level more nearly consistent with justice the prices of commodities that 
form the subject of our domestic business. The products that have not 
had an export have maintained their position better and fallen less 
than those of international trade, such as wheat and cotton. Becent 
investigations undertaken by the Government of the United States into 
the prices of commodities demonstrate beyond question that the falling 
process has not yet been arrested — a conclusive proof that, notwithstand- 
ing the annual additions to our money, either in silver or its paper 
representatives, there has been no inflation of the circulating medium 
of the country. All that has been issued has been required for the 
proper performance of the duty which money should perform in a rap- 
idly developing community. 

It is said that the United States have failed to maintain the value 
of silver. The fact is that the value of silver has been maintained, and 
by the aid of the United States. In all countries in which silver is 
legal tender — and those are the countries that test its value — ^it has the 
same value to-day that it had when it had anrestricted access to the 
mints. As I have shown, its purchasing power — ^its control over com- 
modities — ^has not declined. While we have not maintained silver at a 
parity with gold, we have done what is more important — maintained it 
at a parity with the products of industry and with the principles of 
justice and fair dealing. It is more important for a people that their 
money, whatever it may be, shall maintain a steady relation to the 
food they eat and clothes they wear, than that it shall maintain rela- 
tion with gold or with any other thing that may be named. 

If there is a distance between gold and silver there is ^he same dis- 
tance between gold and justice — ^between gold and the products oi 
human labor. Whatever the distance may be it is gold, not silver, 
that is responsible for it. 

The marvelous material development which I have noted could not 
have been accomplished without an increasing volume of money, and 
under the automatic system the volume could not be increased without 
the aid of silver. Had the United States entered upon a contest for 
gold with the other gold-standard countries, the fall of prices of all 
commodities would have been greater, more destructive, and more 
lamentable than at present. The people of the United States — while 
they could avail themselves of silver money — saw no reason for enter- 
ing upon a contest in which nobody could really win, and one in which, 
whatever degree of success might be attained, would leave the so-called 
" winner'^ more exhausted than the " loser." Instead of increasing the 
demand for gold the United States have gradually added to their cw- 
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rency a considerable amount of silver, which has prevented gold from 
advancing in a proportion more ruinous than that we now see. It is 
the earnest wish of the United States to bring silver into use and to 
make it share with gold the burden of maintaining prices at a substan- 
tially unvarying range, so that equity and justice may not be outraged 
to satisfy the greed of creditors. Fo matter what the financial policies 
of other countries may at any time be, the people of the United States 
have confidence that they will be able to amply guard their own inter- 
ests. They fully understand that a just system of money — a circulat- 
ing medium increasing to correspond with population and demand — ^is 
the most powerful agent for the production of wealth and its just dis- 
tribution, and that, on the contrary, a vicious system — a system of 
which the volume either diminishes or remains stationary while popu- 
lation and demand increase— is the most potent instrumentality for the 
diminution and concentration of wealth and for the creation and distri- 
bution of poverty. 

A careful reading of the history of all countries will demonstrate that 
as the production of the precious metals and their utilization as money 
has declined, stagnation of industry has resulted; the forces of society 
in a proportionate degree collapsed, and poverty, vice, and crime ex- 
tended, with corresponding increase in the number of inmates of jails, 
almshouses, foundling hospitals, and lunatic asylums. When, on the 
contrary, an increase has taken place in the production of those metals 
and a corresponding increase in the volume of the world's money, society 
has made extraordinary strides industrially, socially, morally, and in- 
tellectually. 

The clear-sighted historian of the future, who will give due weight to 
each of the many forces that sway the destinies of nations, will realize 
how enormously important in the progress and advancement of a people 
is the possession of a money supply that keeps pace with demand. Give 
him but a history of money — clear, complete, and impartial, especially 
an account of the variations from time to time in its quantity — .the regu- 
lator of its value — and he will write with unerring hand the mutations 
of national life, the rise, progress, and decay of kingdoms, empires, and 
states. A knowledge of the history of those metals will afford a clearer 
insight into the causes which decide the destinies of peoples than all 
the fine-spun theories of political intrigue ever conjured up by superfi- 
cial thinkers and writers. Even political freedom is without effect if 
communities be financially enslaved. In the presence of gaunt hunger 
and benumbing cold, of what avail is universal suffrage f 

It is not alone material progress that is aided by a happy adjustment 
of the money volume to the increasing demands of population. As 
language is a distributor of ideas, the product of thought, so money is 
a distributor of property, the product of labor. For its fullest develop- 
ment language depends upon the principle of association among men; 
it could not be developed in isolation, Money is the xnediipn which, 
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above all others, facilitates the gathering of men into aggregations. It 
is the great instrument of association, without which civilization as we 
know it could not exist. 

As the development of language increases man's power over ideas 
and enables him, as with a magician's wand, to draw from the impal- 
pable world of thought secrets that language alone, in ever- increasing 
sublety and efficiency, could conjure forth, so money that increases in 
quantity with the needs and development of a people will enable them, 
in their progress toward a higher civilization, to evoke from the mate- 
rial world secrets of progress and achievement revealed only to those 
who have the intelligence, the aspiration, and the instrumentality to 
call them forth. In the work of subordinating nature, a work which it 
is the destiny of man to pursue and perfect, no agency is so powerful 
as a money volume increasing in proportion to demand. 

With the progress of time, the march of invention, the development 
and expansion of the arts, the more minute division of labor, and the 
consequent advance of civilization, it will become increasingly difficult 
to keep large masses of industrial workers continuously employed, 
except by a constantly growing resort to the time contract. 

It is therefore daily becoming more and more important that the 
money of the world should be what Mr. A. J. Balfour, in his recent 
Manchester speech, very correctly said it should be, namely, " a fair and 
permanent record of obligations over long periods of time." . 

All the arguments advanced on behalf of the gold standard are 
built on prophecy, those on behalf of the double standard on achieve- 
ment. The advocates of the gold standard rely on what they think or 
suppose may happen. Those of the double standard rely on the fdcU 
of history, 

Now, Mr. President, I merely desire in conclusion to say that I am 
one of those who believe that injustice harms not alone the victim but 
the victimizer. There is a moral constitution of the universe with 
which ultimately all things must square, and no matter how panoplied 
in privilege or power may be he who commits wrong, he will find that 
in its own time the wrong will return to plague its perpetrator. There 
is no safer rule for men than to do as they would be done by. It is to 
the interest of the creditors and income classes, as of others, to mete 
out evenhanded justice to those with whom they deal. The history of 
nations is full of the warning that financial struggles lead to social 
struggles, sometimes to riot, desolation, and ruin. The accumulations 
of a lifetime, even of generations, may be swept away in a day. Those 
who have been wronged, the debtors and productive classes, ask no 
redress for the past. They have thus far, without complaint, tolerated 
the exactions, because they did not clearly perceive the cause of them. 
They are now awakening to the extent and magnitude of the evil, and 
to the source from which it emanates. They demand not restitution 
'but reform; to this they are entitled, and sooner or later this they must 
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receive. Time, the great arbiter, renders all decisioDs on the side of 
right. Governments alone can undo the mischiefs that Governments 
have done. Whatever may be the result of this conference, we may- 
rest assured that, ultimately, despite the craft of the cunning and the 
wiles of the wicked, the great producing masses of the civilized world 
will crystallize into law their imperial will. 

Mr. Alph. Allard, Delegate of Belgium and Delegate of Turkey, 
spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen : After the remarkable speech which you have just heard 
little remains to be said. What Mr. Jones has just said is not a speech, 
it is a treatise on the subject 5 it is not only a monetary treatise, it is a 
study of social economy. 

At the fourth session, when I had the honor to speak upon the proj- 
ect of Mr. de Eothschild, I committed the little imprudence of tres- 
passing upon bimetallism, which was not, as now, the order of the day. 
You pardoned me, you kindly listened to me, and I thank you. 

After Mr. Jones I should hesitate to take up the debate. I would 
simply come back to a point, to which I have already had the honor to 
call your attention, and which to me appears more clearly and more 
luminously than ever after the exposition of the honorable delegate of 
the United States; it seems to me more certain than ever that the solu- 
tion which we seek should come to us from England. 

The knot is not here, nor is it at Washington or in India. It appears 
to me to be at London. 

I have shown you gentlemen, how the anxiety of England increases 
from year to year, and you have seen her each year more uneasy as to 
the situation of affairs, 

I showed you — Mr. Jones has recalled it — how Mr. Goschen called 
attention at London in 1883 to the fall of prices and the rise of gold 
which was already visible. 

In 1885 Mr. Goschen went to Manchester to give warning of the same 
danger. 

In 1886 it was not Mr. Goschen, but the English Government which 
was concerned at the slackening of trade, and which appointed the 
well known Commission on the Depression of Trade. 

The following year, in 1887, Mr. Goschen again went to Manchester. 
He said to the manufacturers, " Take care. Gold is increasing in value, 
l>rices are falling, and a crisis menaces us." 

In 1888 the English Government, becoming more and more concerned, 
appointed the Gold and Silvep Commission, 

In 1889 Mr. Gpscben, who had become Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ever more and more uneasy in regard to the appreciation of gold, pro- 
posed the establisl^ment of one pouncj. notes, The number of pounds in 
pirculation was insufficient. 
^67A— 2X 
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In 1890 bimetallism was presented to the English Parliament and 
one-third of the members voted for it. 

In 1891 apprehensions increased. Mr. Goschen returned to the 
charge; he published a pamphlet; he spoke of the insufficiency of gold 
as a permanent danger for England. 

This constant and repeated uneasiness demonstrates manifestly the 
existence of a profound malady in England whose nature is known and 
for which it is high time to find a remedy. 

I said to you in our fourth session that the English farmers might 
not perhaps be of the opinion of Mr. de Rothschild, and might perhaps 
be infinitely less satisfied than he with the fall of prices. At the very 
moment when I spoke, as I have since learned, animi)osing demonstra- 
tion under the auspices of Mr. Henry Chaplin, ex-Minister of Agricul- 
ture, took place at London and brought together all the agriculturists 
of England. You have read in the papers the alarming signs, of which 
they complained to the Government, and you have observed the energy 
with which they accused the monetary question of being in large part 
the source of their evils. 

Monsignor Walsh, Archbishop of Dublin, himself concerned at the 
grave and disastrous results of the fall of prices for the Irish, has just 
taken the head of a movement in England whose importance can escape 
no one. He demands from the English Government a prompt amelio- 
ration of the monetary situation. 

I have shown you further, gentlemen, the Bank of England under 
menace of danger receiving aid from the Bank of France. 

I have shown you that the real evil followed not from the fall of silver 
but from the appreciation of gold. Have you not heard from the dele- 
gates of Mexico that in theirs, a producing country, where the circulation 
consists solely of silver and where if that metal had been depre- 
ciated it would have been felt soonest of all, that the imaginary depreci- 
ation had never existed. Silver they tell us still buys in Mexico the same 
quantities as before. It seems to me therefore obvious that it is the 
operation of the appreciation of gold which makes us believe in the de- 
preciation of silver. 

I have shown you the Latin Union with its limping bimetallism 
going to the aid of monometallic England. 

I have shown you monometallism compromising England, bimetallism, 
even though limping, still protecting the Latin states. These are 
facts, not theories, audit seemed to me that there was nothing to reply. 
But I erred. What do my opponents say? Do they say the facts are 
inexact! IS'o, they can not deny them. Do they dispute the con- 
clusions which we draw from them! They are self-evident. 

But what do they reply, I ask! Nothing; it is far easier. You have 
heard, as I have heard, gentlemen, that they are satisfied to say to us 
very simply, ^^ Crises ? — no ; there is no crisis. Embarrassment ? — a mis- 
take; there is no embarrassment." 
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You have heard our very courteous colleague, Mr. Currie, tell us 
there is absolutely no embarrassment. You have heard my excellent 
colleague and friend, Mr. Weber, satisfied to tell us that " bimetallism 
is bad, the situation of the Latin Union unenviable, and as to the re- 
monetizaticai of silver, it is impossible." 

Why! we ask. But they reply. Do you notice that it would make 
silver mining profitable? 

And what would be the consetiuences! 

But as to that, gentlemen, should we freeze in winter to prevent coal 
miners becoming rich? 

It does not seem to me that this is a good reason or a solid argument 
to present to so august an assembly. 

Singular obstinacy ! In our discussions we have all the trouble in the 
world to obtain from our opponents serious arguments. It is true that 
they have but few. And further monometallism is so recently es- 
tablished in Europe that for fear that it will be dislodged it is barri- 
caded at London, at Stockhobn, at Brussels, at Berlin, and elsewhere, 
and its friends are content to defend the citadel. We bimetallists are 
compelled to lead the assault. Thus you see the calm of the monometal- 
lists and the "juvenile ardor" which animates the bimetallists to the 
astonishment of Mr. Cramer- Frey. 

When our honorable colleague from England, Sir William Houlds- 
worth, presented to Mr. Goschen at Manchester an imi)osing delegation 
of cotton-spinners who demanded the abolition of monometallism, the 
honorable Chancellor of the Exchequer said to them that it was really 
a singular thing that the monometallists had always forgotten to say 
why they were monometallists and what advantages they hoped from it. 

What have we seen here last Tuesday! Much the same thing. Sir 
Guilford Molesworth, Messrs. Boissevain, Van den Berg, and Jones, 
launched together in the most complete and most magnificent debate of 
which the monetary conferences preserve a memory, and Mr. Hans Fors- 
sell, our eminent colleague for Sweden, rose and pronounced a discourse 
which was very learned, very dogmatic, very correct, by all the evidence, 
but on which I have only one criticism to make. I have taken the lib- 
erty of saying it already to our honorable colleague, that it seemed a 
half century behindhand. 

He reproduced, very exactly, the arguments which Michel Chevalier 
urged in 1850 when he demanded 42 years ago the demonetization of 
gold; for I would have you observe that whether we demonetize 
silver or demonetize gold it makes little difference to the theory. It is 
six to one and half a dozen to the other, and the arguments good for 
the one are good for the other. Mr. Forssell went so far as to speak 
of the probabilities of a fall of silver, just as Michel Chevelier spoke in 
1859 of the fall of gold. 

Very well, I believe that the probability of a fall of gold which 
Michel Chevalier foresaw is exactly similar to the probability of a fall 
in silver, with which the honorable Mr. Forssell threatens us to-^^l^ 
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As to the fall of silver tbere is none except that which we have cre- 
ated for ourselves in Europe, where silver is valued in gold. We have 
seen that there is no fall of silver besides that which we ourselves 
bring about in measuring it with gold, which is scarce. We are like 
children who make a shadow on the wall and are as alarmed at it as if it 
were a reality. I think that if we had been more reasonable, and if, 
instead of demonetizing silver in 1873, we had opposed that measure 
as we opposed the demonetization of gold in 1850, the shadow which we 
have create would never have existed, and we would still be in that 
era of prosperity which we regret to-day. 

Mr. Forssell was careful not to tell us why gold was not demonetized 
in 1850. He took very good care not to mention it. He should have 
recalled the past, bat he preferred to forget it. 

At that time California yielded gold to a value greater than that of 
the white metal furnished to-day by the mines. 

Why was it not demonetized? This is the reason. The average 
prices of all articles had fallen 49 per cent, and that fall had led to rev- 
olutions in the whole world. We had just left 1848 behind us. We 
had had enough of falling prices. We wanted to find gold^ We 
needed more money for the growing affairs of the world. We found it 
and we wisely refused to demonetize gold; and all of us here present 
preserve the memory of the prosperous era which followed. 

Mr. Forsell forgot to speak of all that. That would have been an 
excellent argument in our favor, an argument, the indisputable force 
of which, I fear he does not mistake. 

How could it be admitted that the demonetization of silver was a 
good thing in 1873, if it be proven that a great error would have been 
committed in demonetizing gold in 1851 f 

How can we share the opinion of Mr. Forssell that silver should be 
considered finally outlawed, when Michel Chevalier was wrong in 1851, 
and when experience has proven that the happiness of humanity was 
due to the fact that people did not listen to him. 

The theories of Michel Chevalier, of Mr. Forssell, and of all the 
monometalists proceed from an error which consists in considering 
money as merchandise and in reasoning as if it were wealth. 

Money has never been either wealth or merchandise. Money is the 
contrary of merchandise, it serves to pay for merchandise; and the 
quantity of money which is given in exchange is price and not mer- 
cJmndise, 

Neither is money wealth. If society could dispense with money, it 
would be very fortunate. 

Money is only a broker, a sort of intermediary between the desires of 
mankind and the wealth of this world. 

It is the blood which circulates in the veins of our social body and 
which brings it health, wealth, and life. 

A4^m Smith said that the gold, and silver circulating in a country 
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could be compared to a highway which helps products to circulate and 
to be brought to market, but produces nothing itself. 

He said truly. We should judge money by its utility whatever its 
nature. Whether the road be of sand or of earth, whether it be yellow 
or brown, is of little importance if it be broad and easily accessible; 
whether money be white or yellow, provided it be abundant, is wholly 
indifferent to us. 

Money has none of the characteristics of a commodity. It circulates 
by virtue of legal enactment. Do we discuss its price, do we buy it, do 
we sell it ? What kind of commodity is this ? It da,es not exist. Money 
is not a commodity, but a tool or an instrument. 

Money is not an object of consumption. The commodities which we 
consume to satisfy our needs and desires are the only true wealth ; 
they owe their origin to the earth. 

WeD, gentlemen, let us examine now the prices of commodities. 

What is price? It is the quantity of money given in exchange. 

The average price of commodities in the world seems to me quite 
comparable to the scales with two scale pans, which we see in retail 
stores. On one pan commodities, all things which are exchanged, are 
weighed ; the more we put upon it the more it sinks, and the more prices 
fall. Upon the other pan are heaped the gold and silver which the 
mines have produced since the beginning of the world. In the course 
of time an equilibrium was established. It was marked by a little 
tongue indicating the average value. 

In 1873 the original idea was started of going to the pan which con- 
tained the metal, and, what has never happened before, the silver 
was taken away on the ground that it was not wanted. Immediately 
the pan was lightened by half of its load and it rose; but on the 
other side the pan which contained all the commodities fell. The re- 
sult was normal, elementary, and it was foreseen that prices ought to 
tall. Well, gentlemen, to reestablish the equilibrium there are only 
two means — either place silver on the monetary pan, from which it 
was taken in 1873, or lighten the commodity pan to balance it with the 
proportion and quantity of money on the other pan ; that is to say, di- 
minish exchanges, diminish commerce, injure agriculture, restrict in- 
dustry in proportion to the metal which you took away in 1873, or else 
reestablish silver in its former functions. 

That is the simple remedy which bimetallists demand; their oppo- 
nents prefer the fall of prices and its disastrous consequences. 

To render money more scarce or more abundant is to make all prices 
rise or fall. An increase of money, as in 1850, corresponds to the 
growth, the progress, the life of society; monetary contraction will al- 
ways lead to an anaemia, sickness, and crisis. 

If you diminish the quantity of blood in the human body will it not 
bring about anaemia? Diminish the amount of money in the social 
body and that diminution will bring about a crisis. 
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What we demand is that the blood taken from us twenty years ago 
be given back. History proves that we are right. When America was 
discovered, towards 1500, all prices rose in Europe in the exact measure 
of the quantity of money which arrived from the IS'ew World. 

A chicken worth 4 sous in 1500 was worth 15 in 1600. Forty-eight 
years after the discovery of America, rents in England had risen 400 
per cent. The immense discoveries acted upon this growing society 
with a power which the same discoveries would not exercise in our days. 
In 1548 Bishop Latimer, at the court of Edward VI, claimed that the 
landlords ground down the farmer — ^it was then as to-day the subtle 
action of money which disturbed social relations in England. Europe 
has recently contracted its circulation; prices have fallen just as they 
rose in the sixteenth century. 

What did we see from 1851 to 1873 ? That is modem history, familiar 
to everybody. Prices increased 15 per cent. You may see it in my 
diagrams ; California and Australia poured out their floods of gold upon 
our civilization. 

It would be difficult, without doubt, to estimate the immense benefit 
which resulted for all the nations of the universe, the chief of which 
are here represented, but I can give you a point of comparison. 

In Prance, land which was valued on the average at 1,292 francs the 
hectare in 1851, rose to 2,000 francs in 1874. According to the statistics 
of Mr. Alfred Keymarck, the total value of cultivated land in France in- 
creased from 67,000 millions to 120,000 millions, a rise of 53,000 mUlions 
in twenty-three years in France alone. I leave you to calculate the 
benefits which, following the same in those proportions, the whole 
world must have experienced. According to Mulhall, there was four 
times as much business done in 1880 as in 1850; that was the glory and 
climax of the commercial, industrial, and agricultural world. 

It was too good. It could not last forever. "Peoples, like individuals, 
enjoy dangers,'' says Joubert; "when they are lacking, they create 
them." 

That is what they did in 1873; they demonetized silver, and the 
danger was born. 

Gold became rare, as was natural, as was certain, and as had been 
predicted; the duty was put upon it of replacing silver. 

Mr. Ourrie and Mr. Weber, our honorable colleagues, will not agree. 
We have white grapes and red grapes for making wine. If we dis- 
carded the white, would not the red grapes certainly rise in value I 
We eat beef and mutton. Can it be admitted that if beef were prohib- 
ited the price of mutton would not rise? 

It was for the same reason that gold appreciated, that it bought" 
more and more commodities, and prices fell in consequence. This is a 
great revolution in which all take part, and which prevails in England 
more than anywhere else. • 

The only object with which a man works is that he may sell his 
products for more than they cost. ^ 
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When a fall of prices takes place in the interval, personal interest 
ceases to act, and what Bastiat called so aptly the mainspring of hu- 
manity ceases to operate. 

Hence the crisis under which industry suffers, and the alarming 
figures published by Mr. Giffen, for the Board of Trade, .which note 
since 1866 a growing depression in England. 

Hence the contraction of English industry, the closing of workshops, 
and labor crises. 

But why, one asks, was silver demonetized? The story would be 
amusing if it had not had such fatal consequences. Gold and silver 
had been in circulation more than two hundred years in a legal pro- 
portion of 15 J of silver to 1 of gold, and that legal proportion had 
given rise to a scandal; there were variations of value between the 
two metals. 

During two hundred years variations were noted from a maximum 
of 15.92 to a minimum of 14.14; that is, a deviation of as much as 1.8. 
It was horrible! It was necessary to stop at once such an abuse. 
How was it done! Silver was deprived of the right of conversion into 
coin. 

The variations went from a maximum of 24 to a minimum of 15.92; 
that is, a variation of 8 points, or more than four times as much as 
what was formerly complained of. The means employed recalls the 
famous Gribouille, who threw himself into the water to avoid being 
wet by the rain. 

But we are told that if prices have fallen it is due to overproduction. 
Mr. Oramer-Frey has told us, iirices fall; that is very simple; it is 
because we produce too much. The honorable delegate from Switzer- 
land is astonished that with "juvenile ardor" I rise up against that 
claim. 

If I should join him in telling you gravely that for twenty years all 
mankind had been so obstinate as to produce more than it could con- 
sume; that for twenty years, like the danaides, the universe has pro- 
duced things for which it had no need, that it would not seem serious 
to you ; and you would be right. That is, however, the paradoxical 
character of the singular theory of overproduction by which our oppo- 
nents would prove that our privations result from an excess of pro- 
duction and that labor engenders poverty. 

I think it would be better to say no more of it, since facts within our 
knowledge make a formal denial of that claim. The stores are every- 
where empty, business suffers on all sides, and the commercial world is 
invaded, as all admit, by an anaemic influence which threatens death. 

The statistics of Mr. Sauerbeck have clearly proved that the allega- 
tion of overproduction as a cause of falling prices is absolutely false. 

From 1860 to 1873 the total production of the world increased each 
year 2.8 per cen^. That was the age of California and bimetallism. 
Prices increased 40 per cent. 
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From 1873 to 1885 the production of the world increased yearly only 
1.6 per cent; a decrease of nearly one half. Prices should have in- 
creased; but on the contrary they fell 32 per cent. 

This is the demonstration of Mr. Cramer-Frey's mistake in continu- 
ing to believe in overproduction, which was disproved long ago. 

The truth, gentlemen, was told by Mr. Goschen, in England, in 1883: 
"The fall of prices comes from the rise of gold." He expressed his 
thought in these typical phrases: "Fortunate are they who own sov- 
ereigns, and unfortunate they who own commodities, products, and 
other goods." 

Who are the fortunate ones of whom Mr. Goschen speaks? 

The classes who receive fixed incomes in gold — owners of bonds of 
states, of provinces, and of cities, and of long-term leases. 

And who are the unfortunates? The producers, the workers, and, in 
the first rank, the farmers. 

Fixed incomes increase in value, products fall, and annuitants are 
enriched at the expense of labor. This is the truth, and thence arise, 
gentlemen, these conflicts of labor and capital in England and else- 
where, struggles against a flagrant injustice which has been brought . 
about between so many people; and this is a serious, profound, lamen- 
table, but, above all, a formidable revolution, of which we feel every 
day the disastrous consequences. 

Tou have heard Mr. de Rothschild, in the introduction to his proposal, 
praise the fall of prices, in which he perceived the happiness of the 
laboring classes. 

History, as well as what takes place in our day, protests, it seems to 
me, against this judgment. 

From 1810 to 1840 — ^this is history — the precious metals diminished 
in their production; the locomotive was invented and the steam loom 
transformed the world; electricity was applied, production was enor- 
mous, prices fell 49 per cent. The revolution broke forth everywhere 
in 1848. 

If you read the writers of that time, such as Sismondi, you might 
think you were reading our own history. 

Why did the fall of prices and the revolution of 1848 cease! Mr. 
Goschen taught England the reason on April 18, 1883. " An eminent 
French economist," he said, " has declared that France would certainly 
not have escaped bankruptcy in 1848 without the enormous expansion 
of currency produced by California and Australia. That expansion led 
to a commercial prosperity which permitted France to extricate herself 
from her political embarrassment. '' 

My excellent colleague and friend, Mr. Weber, said the other day that 
these were only lamentations ; that all the bimetallists were modern 
Jeremiahs. Yes, gentlemen, we weep, not exactly over the fall of 
Jerusalem or the captivity of Babylon, but we lament over the evils of 
modem times, over the ruin of agriculture and the accumulating losses 
of trade, over the evils which burst upon our iiiodgmj^^^QQQie 
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We have the right to lament and complain. We derive the right 
from the prophecies which we made, and to which you obstinately re- 
fused to listen, when we predicted everything which has taken place 
to-day before you demonetized silver in 1873. 

I will cite some of these modern Jeremiahs. They are well known to 
you and.deserve attention. 

There is the Baron Alphonse de Eothschild, for instance: "As a 
sequel," he said in 1869, two years before the demonetization of silver, 
"we should have to demonetize silver completely. That would be to de- 
stroy an enormous part of the world's capital; that would be ruin.'' 

There is Jeremiah the first. Let us pass to the second. It is Mr. 
Wolowski, professor at the College de France. " What will be the re- 
sult?" he said. " It will be serious. An immense shock will disturb the 
universal market. An enormous fall of prices will be the necessary 
consequence of the rise of the metal." And you blame us if we lament 
and weep-over the fall which we predicted with all the consequences 
which it involved for mankind. Yes, we are Jeremiahs, but you must 
admit that our prophecies are fulfilled. 

Still another Jeremiah: Sir Guilford Molesworth spoke of him yes- 
terday. This is Mr. Seyd, an English Jeremiah prophesying in a mono- 
metallic country. He also deserves the credit of predicting and proph- 
esying an evil whose existence many of his compatriots still obstinately 
deny. He said in 1870: 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the adoption of the gold standard by 
countries other than England would be advantageous to the world. * * * The 
commerce of England and the silver standard of India would suffer more than all 
others. » * * W'hen times of depression arrive a characteristic result wiJl be 
produced. * * * AH methods will be attempted to prove that the commercial 
crisis is due to causes which are incompatible with it. * * * The great danger 
for the future is [for it was to England that he spoke specially] that the commer- 
cial and manufacturing supremacy of England may be reduced to a position from 
which it can not again be lifted up, when the true cause of the evil shall have been 
recognized and the true remedy applied. 

We are prophets of evil, prophets rejected by the monometallists, I 
agree ; but you must recognize that our prophecies have all been fulfilled 
for the last twenty years, and that they are very likely to be fulfilled 
until the end. 

Open your eyes, gentlemen, for every day these Jeremiahs become 
more and more in the right in their opposition to you. 

The fall of silver is obstinately spoken of, and the rise of gold is ob- 
stinately denied. Consider Mexico, where silver is produced. The 
metal is not depreciated there, for it buys as many commodities as be- 
fore. " No matter," say the monometallists ; " silver is depreciated, for 
we see that it is." " But," you tell them, <^ there is a crisis every- 
where." " There is no crisis," they reply. " But," you say, '^ gold is 
more and more appreciated." " Quite wrong," they say; " there is no 
appreciation of gold; there is only overproduction." "But, after all. 
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we are not Daiiaides, working without purpose. We manufacture so 
much less than before that all feel impoverished and ruined." "No," 
the monometallists repeat, '^perish the colonies rather than a principle. 
We deny all that." 

Are all these denials as valuable as the smallest proof? With Mr. 
Goschen, I ask the monometallists kindly to tell us — 

First. Why they hold to the theory of monometallism? 

Second. What benefits the application of their theory has brought 
us up to the present? 

That is what we have been asking for twenty years without ob- 
taining a reply, as Mr. Goschen observed to the manufacturers of 
Manchester. 

I notice that in building upon fragile foundations based ui)on simple 
denials, very singular systems are developed; thus our honorable op- 
ponent and colleague, Mr. Ourrie, told us that in his opinion the system 
of the future would be the gold standard without gold circulation^ an 
idea well wedded to the notion thai the inconvertibility of hank notes i^ 
one of tlie plagues ichich we should have the courage to contemplate calmly ^ 
an idea which does not much alarm my honorable colleague Mr. Weber. 

Many persons see a great advantage in the rise of exchanges. The 
manufacturers of Moscow demand an increase of inconvertible paper 
currency in order to raise the price of gold, which acts as a premium 
upon exportation. That was the principle advocated by Mr. Karkoff, 
during his life the director of the Moscoic Gazette. I doubt, gentlemen, 
whether, in a Conference whose object is metallic money, its increase 
and the study of means for an increased use of silver, you will be dis- 
posed to accept such reasoning. 

We are here to seek a wide and better use of silver money in order 
to increase the money of the world, but none of us i^ropose, as Mr. 
Currie does, in the future to suppress gold; nor do we dream of incon- 
vertible paper money, to which the monometallists infallibly would lead 
us. 

An objection is made — and this is a question which seems very serious 
for England : 

England is the creditor of the world, which is bound to pay her in 
gold. Can you conceive for a single instant that England would be so 
simple as to say to her debtors, " Pay me in silver and I will be satisfied." 

Mr. Currie, I see, approves these words. I will not evade the argu- 
ment. 

I recogniJse, gentlemen, that the question is very serioi^s and the 
remark very just, but there is a little preliminary question which Eng- 
land should take into account. It is that if these people can not pay 
in gold, it happens very often that they do not pay at all. If the choice 
is between not being paid at all and being paid in silver, I prefer the 
latter alternative. 

Have we not the example of nations which have been recently impov- 
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erished? Has Eugland, the creditor in gold of Brazil, of Uruguay, of 
Argentina, of Portugal, of Spain, and many other countries been paid 
in gold by all these countries? I do not think so. The houses of Bar- 
ing and Murrietta might perhaps give us some light on the subject. 

You will say, and I foresee the objection, that all these countries have 
managed their aii'airs badly. But this is not a matter of yesterday. 
These countries have very frequently, and for a long time, managed 
their affairs badly, and you will agree with me, I hope, that monetary 
contraction must have aggravated the evil. A crisis rages in those 
countries as well as here. There is a scarcity and appreciation of gold 
there as everywhere else, which must have singularly added to their 
difficulties. 

Well, gentlemen, whether nations or individuals are concerned, when 
a debtor is bankrupt who is it that pays I Is it the debtor or the cred- 
itor? I have always noticed that it was the creditor. Throughout all 
social economy he who pays is he who owns something, audit is always 
a rich nation which pays for a bankrupt people. I think that if this 
aspect of the question were examined England would very soon discover 
that she had a great interest in effecting a compromise, and that, being 
the creditor of the whole world, she should for that very reason come to 
the aid of her debtors and prevent them from becoming insolvent and 
bankrupt debtors. 

What do we see in Russia? In 1847 the ruble stood at 4 francs 25 
centimes. It has recently fallen to 2 francs. Eussia owed in gold, it is 
true, but how could she obtain it? As she had none, the paper ruble 
being worth only 2 francs, and as she had to pay gold, she sent grain 
to London, Marseilles, and elsewhere and sold it at a low price for gold. 
Our agriculture felt the effect^ we were obliged to consume Russian 
wheat at a low price, and in our capacity of good creditors it was we 
who paid. 

In Italy exchange was at one time at 25 per cent below par, and 
silver and drafts upon Paris were at a premium. Has she not become an 
industrial country? Thanks to that premium of 25 per cent, she has 
set about producing more, and has sent us her products. Her com- 
modities received a premium of 25 per cent, and thus she became a 
manufacturing state; and again it was the creditor nations, to whom 
she was obliged to pay in gold, that have felt the unfortunate conse- 
quences. 

What happened not long ago in the United States, who appeal to 
you to-day? How did they become manufacturers? It was thanks 
to the exchange and to the difficulty they had to pay their creditors. 
And to-day America sends us Geneva watches and St. fitienne rifles. 
It was again money — ^that is, the exchange — which gave an initiative, an 
impetus, and a protection to the industries of the debtor nations against 
the creditor nations who pay. Hence the cry of all our European 
manufacturers, "Protect us." 
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Thus you see how the monetary question is transformed day by day 
into the tariff question, and how protection increases throughout the 
world without our knowing perfectly the cause of the phenomenon 
which is found to exist everywhere. 

Did we not see, even in England, on May 19, 1892, Lord Salisbury 
make a profession of protectionist faith at Hastings f These are serious 
revolutions, which should attract especially the attention of England, 
the cradle of free trade, the country which, under the impulse of Cob- 
den, was the first to enter the path of commercial freedom. 

Let England not forget what I have just proven clearly, that to per- 
sist in her present monometallism is to incite protectionism. 

Bimetallism implies the idea of free trade. 

But, after all, gentlemen, we are none the less confronted by the 
crisis which has become so characteristic, which is shown daily more 
clearly by the fall of prices and the consequent aggravation of the con- 
flict between capital and labor. That is the real disease which we 
must cure. The only remedy is to have gold — gold or a substitute. To 
have gold we should need California, and it is exhausted. There is 
nothing to do but to take the substitute for gold; that is to say, silver. 

I have just described the diagnosis of the disease which affects us. 
England should be concerned with it more than we, for I believe that 
I have demonstrated that the appreciatiation of gold acts there more 
than anywhere else. The remedy for the disease would be bimetallism. 
But we have heard the formal declaration of France : Without England 
bimetallism is absolutely impossible. 

Here, gentlemen, permit me to rectify a slight mistake. Mr. Tirard 
was wrong in supposing, in the speech which he made the other day, 
that I had the idea that France alone* or the Latin Union, without 
other cooperation, could open their mints to the free coinage of silver. 
I must certainly have expressed myself badly or I have been misunder- 
stood, for such an idea never entered into my mind. 

If you will read the proposal which I had the honor to submit to your 
consideration, gentlemen, you will see that it excludes the coinage of 
silver for all the nations. There is therefore no question of resuming 
coinage without the cooperation of England. My compromise goes 
still farther, since it even excludes bimetallism and is based absolutely 
on gold monometallism only. 

Taking into consideration the objections which have been proposed 
in this chamber, I suggested this compromise. When it comes to be 
discussed, I hope to prove that it contains the means of agreeing upon 
a common basis without injuring bimetallists' ideas and respecting 
the strictest scruples of monometallists. 

We are, it is said, about to adjourn to a future day. I hope, gentle- 
men, that the English delegates will come back to us with an olive 
branch, the omen of our return to the prosperity, to the happiness, and 
to the peace which terminated twenty years ago, and to which their de- 
cision alone can insure our return. 
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Sir Guilford L. Molesworth told us the day before yesterday that 
everybody in England was persuaded that a terrible crisis menaced 
that rich country as well as its colonies. He cited the example of emi- 
nent conversions, and particularly that of Mr. Gibbs, director of the 
Bank of England, who in 1878 defended monometallism with even greater 
ardor than the honorable delegates who are with us now, and who 
has since become president of the English Bimetallic League and the 
most fervent partisan of silver in England. He cited also Mr. Goschen, 
whose opinions had been so much modified. Finally he spoke of him- 
self as one of the numerous examples of these remarkable conversions. 

Let us hope that the present delegates will come back touched by the 
same grace, and that in our future sessions they will respond a little 
better to the efforts which we make. 

It is in England, and in England alone, that the world and mankind 
can put their hope of a return to better times. That seems to me the 
true moral to be drawn from these first sessions forming the first act, as 
it were, of our Conference; and I thought that I should do good service 
in bringing this point to the serious attention of our honorable col- 
leagues of Great Britain. 

Mr. DB OSMA, Delegate of Spain, spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen : I hesitate to take any part in the interesting and pro- 
found general discussion of the great problem which we are studying 
anew. It would not be fitting for me to desire to contribute a personal 
opinion or a new argument when everything has been so well said on 
both sides. I can only say how deeply I feel that the remarks that I 
shall have the honor to make to the conference can only have value in 
so far as my words may find an echo in your own thoughts, and if I ex- 
press, however ill, something that we all feel. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to perform an act of repentance. When the 
discussion upon the theory and present possibility of international 
bimetallism was opened I felt sure that our debates would recall by 
their brilliancy the memorable discussions of the conferences which pre- 
ceded this. The ability and authority of so many of our colleagues 
made this easy to foresee. But I feared, I confess, that our debates, 
following the same main lines of contention as before, would only reach 
a result which for some skeptical minds would be confounded with ulti- 
mate fruitlessness. If I am not greatly mistaken, the discussion has 
led to a new and fruitful conclusion. I am anxious not to wound the 
sincerity of any conviction or to commit injustice in interpreting the 
silence of any, and therefore I hasten to say that it is not that firm and 
sincere convictions have been lacking, but perhaps we have felt that 
abstract ideas alone have the right to be irreconcilable, and that, in 
passing into the sphere of practice, they carry with them all the re- 
sponsibility for their consequences. 

It is perhaps the recognition of an actual duty which has turned us 
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from the former more bitter conflict of principles, and has led us to seek, 
at least tentatively, a solution common to all which might respond to 
the new need or the newly felt need for an agreement, a need which 
no longer consists solely in the desire to convince one another. There 
has always been in our discussion a certain dominant and unmistakable 
character which is supported by the evidence of attitude more eloquently 
than by words, namely, the presence of a general good will, inspired 
by the existence of a crisis generally felt, but with different degrees of 
intensity. Whatever personal sympathies we may feel, we must admit, 
gentlemen, that very few of us have been able to agree with the stoic 
opinion which denies the existence of a crisis and concludes very log- 
ically that there is no need of lookiji^ for a remedy. That opinion is too 
strongly contrasted with the attitude of some of our colleagues who 
are moreover themselves thoroughly convinced and perfectly impenitent 
monometallists. It disappears before the reiterated and recent declara- 
tions of statesmen, who have described the evils which are ruining the 
agriculture and destroying the industries of their countries with a pre- 
cision whose significance it is impossible to mistake. 

These declarations have daily called our attention to one aspect, and 
assuredly one of the most serious, of the questions which we are con- 
sidering — an asj)ect which on the first day was noticed by our honor- 
able President. It is the connection which is produced in consequence 
of the contraction of prosperity and the progressive fall of prices be- 
tween monetary questions ami the great question of labor and of 
wages — ^problems which absorb the attehtion of our generation and 
are forced upon us day by day in the most imposing and formidable 
aspects. 

The most serious obstacle to our labors is the diversity which the 
monetary question presents in different countries. Self-interest, which 
is common to all, takes a different shape in each country. Is there not 
an interest more important than that! 

Whatever may have been said, and whatever we may have said our- 
selves, it is not a question only of the special interest of each nation, 
or. of the interest of some of them — such as, for instance, the mining 
interest. These are great and real interests assuredly, which patriot- 
ism has a perfect right to defend, but the jealous patriotism of others 
may, and possibly wrongly, be alarmed at them. 

Nor is it a question of the dej>reciation of great accumulated stocks of 
money. This is again assuredly a legitimate interest; but it does not 
concern other countries which, because of their special situation, may 
be indifferent to it, and which are for the moment protected from danger 
from that side. 

The disturbances, the uneasiness, the crises of exchange between 
countries using different money, concern in a general way the great 
interests of commerce and touch very closely, though in different de- 
grees, the diiect interests of many states. 
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The unity of the interests of wealth, which was hardly thought of a 
generation ago, and which is revealed by phenomena and catastrophes 
which have become very familiar, is due to the extrordinary develop- 
ment of investment abroad, to the putting in common, so to speak, of 
the saving of peoples, and it embraces all of us. There is no public 
fortune so firmly based that it can be deemed protected from the effect 
of monetary crises, echoed back by industrial crises abroad ; all may be 
affected in their private fortunes which are mown down by these distant 
crises, so difficult to foresee and always so unexpected. 

But besides all this, our minds and our consciences have been struck 
by the state of general distress, so general that none of us would dare 
to say that it was unknown in his country, so great that it condemns to 
misery millions of workmen whom we evidently can not ask to reason 
justly or to comprehend perfectly the monetary problem, but who bring 
already and day by day with greater insistence this formidable argu- 
ment to the discussions with which we are occupied, that they suffer 
and that they are aware of it. 

If that, gentlemen, is the basis of the anxiety which I, as well as 
many others among us, have felt, and if that anxiety really explain 
some of the attitudes which we have observed, I contend that the Con- 
ference at Brussels will have the right to be proud of it, for it will have 
shown itself to be in harmony with the time. 

If this is so, it would no longer be necessary to explain, and least 
of all to excuse, the uncertain tenor of our debates, the instinctive turn- 
ing in the midst of the most abstract discussion to middle terms, to 
expedients, to palliatives, to anything which might permit a hope, 
however feeble, of immediate action. 

We should in no wise despair, gentlemen, of obtaining that action from 
the governments which we have the honor to represent here. The 
general sentiment has been manifested repeatedly in the form of re- 
gret at the withdrawal of one of the proposals which was before us. 
It is not merely to join in those regrets that I recall them ; it is because 
I believe it useful, in view of the continuance of our work and the 
examination of the project which maybe ultimately submitted tons, to 
note that the plan to which I allude realized at least one essential con- 
dition, which will certainly be embodied in the proposal which we 
may one day accept. 

As it was reported to us, amended by its author, the project of the 
honorable delegate from Great Britain permitted concerted action, 
by the different States, to be made in different forms and in different 
circumstances. It permitted the indication of a common intention and 
the imposition of equivalent efforts without requiring that the action 
taken toward the common end should be in all cases identical. That 
character will be found again, I think, in the projects which may with 
advantage embody later our common wish. 

Permit me, gentlemen, in terminating, to draw but one conclusion 
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from this quasi unauimity of desire, and to pat it in the form of a 
question which I would address to our honorable colleague the dele- 
gates of the United States. Do they deem it necessary to press the 
discussion of the general thesis which they have developed in these 
last sessions with masterly clearness, and which they have defended 
with the valor of profound conviction to a point where our doctrinal 
differences must become evident, in a vote! 

Is it not true that, while a great number of us share their ideas, we 
are nevertheless convinced of the truth which Senator Allison expressed 
at our first meeting, that the moment has not yet arrived when this 
discussion could lead to a pra<5tical result or a possible agreement! I 
appeal to the practical genius of their nation. The future may be in 
their hands. In any case, the future is not prejudged by words. At 
the present moment our colleagues are well aware of the «pirit of com- 
promise and of good will which prevails among us as concerns the 
present. Will they not take it at its word, and bring us at a future 
date a proposal which will be the proof that, where so general a desire 
as ours is felt, the means of expression and action are not long lacking? 

That is, in eft'ect, only a paraphrase of a truth which has passed into 
a proverb in their great country, " Where there is a will there is a way.'' 

Dr. Andrews, Delegate of the United States, spoke as follows : 
Gentlemen : I rise to remark that some of the honorable delegates 
who have most warmly insisted that the discussions of this Conference 
should be occupied neither with metaphysics nor Avith pure theory 
have accused bimetallism of being necessarily allied with the protec- 
tive, system and at the same time opposed to the principle of natural 
law. 

I do not feel that I have the right to command at this moment any 
important part of the precious time of the Conference. I reserve at a 
later date, therefore, to take the occasion, should it be presented, to 
demonstrate briefly to the Conference — 

1. That when it is considered that so many of the strongest adver- 
saries of bimetallism are protectionists and so many of its strongest 
advocates favor free trade, it is wrong to assert that there is the con- 
nection which is claimed between these two systems. 

2. That the prohibition of free coinage of silver among so many 
nations in annihilating any stability in the rate of exchange between 
the world which uses gold and that which uses silver, and in trans- 
forming commerce under these conditions into a veritable game of 
chance, does more to restrain at this moment the freedom of universal 
commerce than all the tariffs in existence, without excepting that of 
my country, which has been so severely censured. 

3. That if bimetallism be not established the distance between the 
two worlds of business, instead of diminishing or of stopping at a certain 
point, as some of our honorable colleagues and many other intelligent 
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persons believe, will only be enlarged in an irregular fashion, it is true, 
but more and more and without limit. 

4. That since, if we consider all the qualities of the two metals, sil- 
ver was and still is just as suitable for use as money as gold, the de- 
monetization of the white metal was much the most flagrant and the 
most disastrous rupture of natural law which was ever committed by 
the action of states, without excepting any legislation in the history 
of mercantilism. 

5. That the theory of natural law which has led to the accusation 
that bimetallism is opposed to that law belongs to an order of ideas 
which the progressive philosophers and economists of all countries 
have long since abandoned. 

Dr. Andrews laid upon the table a note relative to the production of 
gold and silver.^ 

Mr. Eaffalo viCH, Delegate of Eussia, expressed himself as follows : 

Gentlemen : After the cordial declarations of Mr. de Osma I would 
not throw a discordant note into the debate. On the contrary, I think 
I may express to the honorable delegate of Spain our general gratitude 
for the sympathetic manner in which he has explained the end at which 
we aim. He has justly shown that if the theories here represented 
have not capitulated, at least the good wiU and the sincerity of our 
efforts should be recognized by all those who may examine the labors 
of the Conference of Brussels. 

I join, too, with him in addressing to the honorable delegates of the 
United States the question which he formulated. Is it the intention of 
these delegates to press the debate to a finish, to ask that we should 
give an opinion upon the main question which they have brought be- 
fore us, or do they not think it preferable to leave it open, and in the 
position in which it stands to-day? 

I have taken to heart the judicious hint given us by the honorable 
delegate of Austria- Hungary to avoid an academic turn, and I will be 
very brief. I believe that it is already too late to reply to Mr. Allard ; 
the opinions of statesmen and economists who, considering the concrete 
situation, are advocates of the status qtio, have been so adequately ex- 
pressed that I have no need, after Messrs. Weber, Forssell, and Cramer- 
Frey, to return to it. 

I shall make only one objection to Mr. Allard: He forgets the con- 
version of public debts, and the fall in the rate of interest. The share 
of labor increases, that of capital diminishes. As to the allusion to 
Eussian inflationists I would reply to Mr. Allard that my compatriots 
who suffer from that disease have the agrarian bimetallists of Germany 
and the silver men of the United States as companions. 

The situation of the laboring man of to-day is infinitely better than 
that of the laborer of fifty or sixty years ago. There have been crises 
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at all times, and I believe that the monetary factor is only one of the 
elements to be considered. I am convinced that the remedy needed 
should be looked for elsewhere than where Mr. Allard shows it. 

Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States, spoke in English as fol- 
lows: 

Gentlemen: My impediment as respects the French language will 
be my excuse fornotthoroughly and clearly understanding the sugges- 
tions made by my two friends, Mr. de Osma and Mr. Eaffalovich. If I 
gather what they desire, it is that the delegates of the United States 
should not press a vote upon the main question which is now under 
discussion. I will say for myself, as I think I can for my colleagues, 
that it is not our purpose to ask a vote upon this important question at 
the present moment. We appreciate the cordiality of expression by 
all the delegates as respects the situation in regard to the matters be- 
fore us. Therefore I think I can say that now, as in the beginning, we 
would gladly consider practical proposals short of the one especially 
under discussion. The impediment which we found in the beginning 
I am sorry to say still continues. The propositions that have thus 
far been presented, at least so far as they have come to me for ex- 
amination, are propositions which imply great concessions on the part 
of the Government of the United States, and we feel that in this re- 
gard we should not make committals unless the compensations are 
such that our own Government as well as others would be benefited 
by their application. I do not know but that I should say a word 
about the monetary situation, as also what the United States has done 
respecting the question of silver, and especially so as some animadver- 
sion has been made upon the policy of the United States on the subject. 

The monetary use of silver is not to the United States a new ques- 
tion, A century ago, in the infancy of our Government, this whole 
question was carefully and thoroughly examined by its founders. Our 
Constitution, which, in this respect, remains unchanged to this day, 
gave to Congress the full power to coin money and regulate its value. 
Immediately after the adoption of the Constitution a careful examina- 
tion of the advantages and disadvantages of using both metals was 
made, and prominent in that examination were Alexander Hamilton 
and Thomas Jeiferson, two of the most eminent men of the times. It 
was then decided that in our money system both gold and silver could 
be used at a just ratio to be fixed. Pains were taken to discover what 
should be the true ratio between these metals in their coinage value. 
After such examination. Congress fixed, a century ago, that just rela- 
tion at 15 to 1, and established the coinage of both metals at this ratio 
into full legal-tender money. It was also provided at that time, and in 
successive statutes later on, that the gold and silver coins of other 
countries should l?e a legal tender in full payment of all debts, public 
and private, permitting the use of not only the coins fabricated iu our 
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own mints, but also the coins fabricated in the mints of Europe. It is 
believed that the declared ratio of 15 to 1 was nearer the true ratio 
of thiB world's circulation than any other. About the same time, pro- 
visionally, and later on permanently, France established the relation 
of 15J to 1 as the true ratio and opened her mints to the free coinage 
of both metals at this ratio. We were then geographically widely 
separated from Europe, and for many years afterwards our external 
commerce was relatively small, because of slow methods of commu- 
nication and our sparse population. France, in the heart of Europe, 
exerted then, as she does now, gre^t influence upon the trade and ex- 
changes of Europe, and thus maintained continuously her ratio amid 
all the changes and perturbations of seventy years. Our silver being 
overvalued, the result was that gold gradually disappeared to find its 
way to the French mints, and, although we had established a double 
standard, because of the ratio, we lost our gold, or most of it. This was 
not satisfactory, and agitation was made for change of ratio so as to 
retain gold as well as silver. Early in 1830, gold mines were discovered 
that gave promise of a large yield, and with such promise came a re- 
newed agitation for change of ratio. 

In this discussion Albert Gallatiu, and others familiar with the sub- 
ject, favored the French ratio of 15J to 1. But the prospect of new 
gold influenced many to believe that a more favorable ratio to gold 
would stimulate the development of the mines. After debate the ratio 
of about 16 to 1 was agreed to in 1834, thus overvaluing gold, so that 
gradually our silver disappeared and gold became practically our 
metallic money in use. The difference of 3J per cent caused silver to 
disappear only to reappear in the mints of other states. To retain 
silver at all, it was necessary for us later, in 1853, to coin subsidiary 
coins at about seven per cent less than the French ratio. Had we 
adopted the French ratio in 1834 I firmly believe that this Conference 
would never have been called together; we would have retained both 
metals in fuU circulation; we would have thus maintained them until 
now, and the depreciation of silver or the appreciation of gold would 
not have taken place, and these metals would have been permanently 
linked together. This was our condition as respects coinage when 
our unfortunate civil war began in 1861, which soon required enor- 
mous expenditures for war purposes, followed by a suspension of specie 
payments and the use of Government paper money, without any expec- 
tation that it would be redeemed during the period of war. Provision 
was made by law for the payment in coin of customs duties as well as 
for the payment of the interest on the public debt. Our gold gradually 
disappeared, saving only a sufficient amount for these purposes. 
When, therefore, the war closed, we were far removed from specie 
payments, and it was not until ten years after the close of the war 
that Congress was able to pass an act looking to the restoration of 
specie payments to begin tour years later, or on the 1st day of Jau- 
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uary, 1879. When this act was passed in 1875, the full effect upon sil- 
ver of the action of Germany and the states of the Latin Union was 
not seen, nor did we then realize that the outla\^Ty of silver by these 
states and the action of the United States wonld so greatly influence 
its depreciation. 

What was the situation at that time! In 1873, a separation in value 
of the metals began, and it has grown year by year wider and wider, 
being greater now than at any time heretofore. The leading causes of 
this separation are well known and are not a matter of serious dispute. 
Nearly all agree that it was the legislation of Germany, of the Latin 
Union states, and of the United States. At that time there had been 
no greatly increased production of silver and it did not enter the pub- 
lic mind that there was too much silver, which was in as great demand 
as gold when this course of legislation was entered upon. 

Does anyone believe that if these legislative acts of the several Gov- 
ernments I have named had not been made effective, that the phenom- 
ena of a now larger production of gold and then a larger production of 
silver would have disturbed the relative value of these two metals as 
money in international circulation? 

It was believed in 1878 that it would be wise for us to use silver to 
supplement gold and make it more convenient to resume specie pay- 
ments on the 1st day of January, 1879, and to maintain such payments 
thereafter, and although we had declared the gold standard in 1873, 
then having neither silver nor gold in circulation, the people strongly 
favored the use of silver as full legal-tender money and many favored 
its full restoration. The states of the Latin Union through closing 
their mints still kept in circulation all the money already coined as 
full legal tender. 

This in the aggregate was a large sum, but it being used only in 
domestic circulation was kept at par with gold. It was believed that 
we could in the same way utilize a large amount of coined silver in our 
domestic circulation and thus economize as they had done the use of 
gold, drawing less of it from Europe than would otherwise be required, 
and to this end in 1878 the policy of purchasing a limited quantity of 
silver each year and coining it into full legal- tender money was adopted, 
and at the same time provision was made requiring the President to 
invite European ijations to a conference on the monetary situation, 
with a view to restore silver internationally as a full monetary metal ; 
and I may add that it was hoped that through such conference Ger- 
many and the Latin Union states would be induced to retrace the steps 
they had taken, and that Great Britain also, with her commerce ex- 
tending into every sea and with all nations, would follow or lead in a 
monetary coinage for the restoration of silver. This legislation of 1878 
aided to establish and to easily maintain gold payments, and all our 
money now, whether of paper or silver, is at a par with gold, and by 
statute it is declared to be our settled policy to maintain gold and silver 
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and paper at a parity in value. We do not have in the Treasury now, 
and in circulation, as much full legal-tender silver per capita as does 
France, with our population increasing at the rate of two millions per 
year, requiring a constant increase of the money volume. I was greatly 
pleased to hear from so eminent an authority as Mr. Tirard, that this 
silver circulation in France creates little embarrassment and that France 
is satisfied with her monetary situation. Whether this legislation is 
wise or unwise, it has the successful example of France for its encour- 
agement, so that those who criticise adversely should include France 
and the Latin Union z^ well. 

Our legislation and our experience leads us to believe that by the 
establishment of a monetary union, embracing important states, the 
lost parity of value can be again restored. The separation of the 
metals is now so great that this restoration may not be immediately 
practical by concurrent action. It may be that equities have arisen 
that will require that these returning steps shall be gradual. But the 
people and the Government of the United States believe that these 
steps should be carefully considered and in some form entered upon. 
If not for this purpose our efforts here will be of little avail. In case 
the nations represented here are of opinion that gold only should be 
the standard money metal of the commercial nations, no monetary 
union is necessary to facilitate the execution of this purpose. Much of 
the legislation of the states of Europe in recent years had been in this 
direction, and that of the United States has been of a temporary nature, 
enabling it to travel in either direction, as might be best for its in- 
terests, always keeping itself in an attitude to aid in the full remoneti- 
zation of silver in concurrence with other nations suflBicient in number 
to make it effectual. This struggle between those who wish to make 
gold only international money and those who desire to make both gold 
and silver international money, has been going on now for the last ten 
or fifteen years, and yet year after year, with exceptions now and then, 
the separation has been going on and the divergence between the 
metals has become wider and wider whether measured in terms of gold 
or in terms of silver. The value of silver will be increased, if it is in- 
creased, by its enlarged money use and it will be diminished by its 
diminished money use, so that any effort to increase the full money 
use of silver will result in an increase of its value, or in steadying its 
value. The mere purchase of silver without providing in some way for 
such use for a given period, whether a longer or a shorter period, only 
temporarily advances the price, and further depreciation will take place 
when the period expires unless the silver so purchased shall have be- 
come permanently a part of the world's money. 

This statement of attitude shows the spirit in which our monetary 
legislation is conceived. If it was unwise for the United States to coin 
in a limited way for its domestic circulation, the same logic would re- 
quire that the 5-franc pieces should be put into the melting pot. 
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Tlie action of the United States in its legislation as respects silver in 
1878 and 1890, though often misinterpreted, has surely relieved the 
situation largely from what it would have been had the purchases pro- 
vided for not bcjen made. It is a mistake to suppose that these pur- 
chases by the Government of the United States have in the slightest 
degree had the effect to increase the production of silver there. This 
legislation of the United States, so sharply criticised, has not only 
benefited its own people, but has been of benefit to the commercial 
nations of Europe. This may be illustrated further by the study of 
the effect of the immediate cessation of these purchases by the United 
States concurrently with the adoption of a gold standard in India, and 
the closing of the Indian mints to silver. If these acts have not been 
favorable to the monetary systems of European states in recent years, 
then they are not concerned now whether we continue them one year 
or five years, or whether we shall presently repeal them and leave sil- 
ver produced to be absorbed in subsidiary coinage and in the arts. 
We had hoped that the European states might be ready to retrace the 
steps which resulted in silver demonetization concurrently with the 
United States, whereby the mints could be reopened to coinage on 
some just ratio, but they do not appear to be ready to take steps in 
that direction, as shown by utterances here. 

In that situation Mr. de Osma asks me if the Unit-ed States is not 
now, or if it will not soon be willing to present to the Conference some 
plan ultimately to the restoration of silver, but which will fall short of 
such restoration. I can only answer now, as we did in the beginning, 
that we are willing to accept any plan in that direction, but as we seem 
to be one party and the important European states another, it is diffi- 
cult for us to formulate a plan agreeable to them. Most of the plans 
proposed thus far ask in some form the United States to continue its 
present policy of purchases and to the amount now purchased. If we 
are to do this adequate compensation must be given us, as we can not 
accept a policy which, by possibility, would place us on a silver stand- 
ard, Europe remaining on the gold standard. But for myself I am 
willing, and I doubt not that the United States would be willing, to do 
whatever can fairly be done within these lines of prudence, to increase 
the use of silver concurrently with the nations here represented. As I 
understand, it is proposed presently to postpone the Conference to a 
future day. I can only hope that the studies begun here may, during 
the interval, receive the thoughtful consideration of all the Govern- 
ments, and from their consideration of the subject some plan may be 
devised that can receive the assent of all the Governments, doing jus- 
tice to all and injustice to none. I have not answered Mr. de Osma's 
question as definitely, perhaps, as the Conference would Uke, but it is 
the best possible answer I can give now. 

If it shall be found impossible or impracticable to form a monetary 
union looking to the restoration of silver, and if each of the European 
states, or groups of them, are to continue their present policy, then the 
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United states, which has thus far done much to maintain silver (and 
largely with the hope that important states of Europe would join in its 
restoration), will doubtless also establish a permanent policy of its own, 
and, in the struggle for gold, if struggle it be, with a population increas- 
ing at the rate of two millions per annum, with production and wealth 
increasing much more rapidly, will find ample resources to sustain its 
policy, whatever that policy may be. 

The President noted that no one asked that a vote be taken upon the 
main proposal of the United States; with the assent of the assembly, 
he declared the discussion upon bimetallism closed. 

The Conference fixed its next meeting for Saturday, December 17, 
at 10 o'clock. 

The session adjourned at 6 o'clock. 

The President of the Conference: 

MONTEFIORE LEVI. 

The general secretary: 
G. DE Laveleye. 
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SECOND REPORT OF THE EXAMINING COMMITTEE. 

Theexaminiug committee had before it: 

1. A proposal of Mr, Tietgen. 

2. A proposal of Sir William Houldsworth. 

3. A proposal of M. AUard. 

The text of these proposals is known to the members of the Confer- 
ence. 

4. An amendment to the last two propositions or a connte^ proposal 
presented in the conrse of the discussion by Mr. de Foville. 

6. A further amendment presented by Mr. Forssell. 

6. A proposal coming from Messrs. Montefiore Levi and Saiiictelette. 

The work of the committee has been carried on in the intervals be- 
tween the sessions in which the Conference discussed bimetallism as 
favored by the delegation of the United States. 

The labors of the committee terminated before the Conference was 
called upon to pronounce upon the bimetallic proposal. 

It was necessary to take this situation into account. The committee 
did not take up the examination of the details or of the practical means 
of giving eff'ect to the proposals referred to it. It thought proper to 
limit its examination to the general point of view, to questions of 
principle. 

From this standpoint the committee had to consider three projects 
proposing the establishment of : 

(1) Silver money of an international character, and with full legal 
tender in one or several countries. 

(2) Silver money of an international character based upon a stable 
and constant ratio between the two metals. 

(3) Certificates of deposit for silver, or money tokens, without legal 
tender, and representing quantities of silver varying with the market 
price of that metal. 

Finally, and in the fourth place, beside these projects of a purely 
monetary nature the committee examined combinations of an exclu- 
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sively commercial character, tending to facilitate the circulation of 
precious metals outside the currency. 

I. — Project of Mr. Tietgen. 

In its original form the Tietgen project proposed the establishment of 
an international silver money, to be based upon the changing market 
value of silver and to be unlimited legal tender in the countries which 
coined it. 

The author had in view the mobilization in some way of the metal 
which had lost its international outlets. He built up his proposal upon 
a commercial basis, inasmuch as he takes the market price into ac(50unt, 
and, finally, he wished nevertheless to open the way, within certain 
limits, for that money to the reserves of the great banks of issue, 
through a stipulation guaranteeing its convertibility in gold. 

It was this last and quite novel idea which appeared most to impress 
the committee. There seemed in it to be a means of establishing in 
the banks of issue a sort of metallic credit upon foreign countries, 
which might in times of crisis serve, up to a certain point, to protect 
the gold reserves. 

Among the objections urged, there are two to which we would call 
attention : 

1. The objection resulting from the difficulty of forming a union to 
authorize a silver coinage which should be convertible into gold among 
various states, all of which might not furnish at all times during the 
existence of the union the same guarantee of solvency in gold. A 
union formed in this manner would be limited by the force of circum- 
stances to a few states, and if it were proposed to extend it a neces- 
sity would arise for regulating the amount of coinage allowed in these 
states, an operation which would not only be very delicate, but which 
would weaken the importance of the outlet oifered to silver. 

2. The practical objections arising from the simultaneous circulation 
of coins of different weight under the same namej and the necessity 
of proceeding to recoinage, which might have to be repeated if the 
adoption of the system did not bring about a sufficient stability in tfie 
actual ratio between gold and silver. That would deprive the proposed 
coinage of that simplicity, stability, and equality which are essential 
to any good money, if it is to circulate among the great masses of 
people. 

Yielding to the force of this last argument Mr. Tietgen consented to 
withdraw from his project the stipulations relative to the recoinage of 
silver money, retaining the principle of an international silver money 
established upon a ratio varying with the market price expressed in 
gold, repayment being guaranteed by each of the contracting states 
for the coins which it had minted. 

The committee, in the absence of the author, did not take up the ex- 
amination of the proposition in its new form. 
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IL — Project of Sir William Houldsworth. 

The project presented by Sir William Houldsworth and referred by 
him to the authority of Huskisson, contemplates the creation under the 
form of certificates of an international silver money having full legal 
tender in the issuing countries but not redeemable in gold. The intro- 
duction of such certificates into the general monetary circulation would 
meet the objection made against bimetallism of the difficulties of re- 
coinage in case of variations in the gold price of silver. 

The practical execution of the project would require, in the view of 
its author, as a preliminary condition, the formation of abimetallic union, 
or at least the existence of free coinage in a sufficiently powerful state, 
in order that the ratio might be maintained with a minimum of fluctu- 
ation. 

There would be, therefore, as Sir William Houldsworth conceives it, 
one or several states with mints open to the free coinage of silver and 
another group of states admitting silver money, or rather silver cer- 
tificates, with full legal tender. The countries of the last group would 
not, as nations, incur any responsibility towards the holders of these 
certificates; the possible resulting loss from depreciation of silver when 
the certificates came to be exchanged for gold would fall exclusively 
upon the last holders. 

The countries of the second group, without having all the responsi- 
bilities which flow from unlimited coinage, would nevertheless be led into 
the path of bimetallism by the fact that the silver certificates would be 
full legal tender in transactions between individuals and in the payment 
of taxes. Their obligations would not be unlimited, but they would 
have a certain measure of liability. 

It was observed that the "legal tender'' feature would prevent the 
adhesion of certain countries which would object, not only to reopen 
their mints to silver, but even to introduce into their circulation 
monetary tokens, which some day might be found to be depreciated by 
the rupture of the more or less extensive bimetallic union, whose ex- 
istence is judged indispensable to the efifective operation of the pro- 
posed system. 

Sir William Houldsworth declared several times that he held to the 
"legal tender" feature as essential to his plan, although in the original 
text of Huskisson in 1826 that term does not figure expressly, and 
though the question is of a money destined especially for commer- 
cial transactions. It was asked if such money, without being legal 
tender, could not find a useful function among the banks for the liquida- 
tion of the obligations of wholesale commerce; it would operate like 
bank paper, which circulates until maturity on a par with legal-tender 
money solely by virtue of the solvency of the signers and serves to pay 
debts between compatriots and between nations. 

In face of. the clearly expressed wish of Sir William Houldsworth, 
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the committee did not examine the advantages which would result 
from the acclimatization in the form of certificates fully covered by a 
deposit of metal, but based exclusively on silver. 

III.— Project of Mr. Allard. 

Mr. Allard did not present a complete project with all the practical 
details. He drew upon a project of Mr. Windom and added an inter- 
national character to it. 

Mr. Allard contented himself with advancing the idea of the creation 
of an international silver note without legal tender, but redeemable to 
the bearer by a quantity of silver varying according to the fluctuations 
of that metal in the market and representing always the nominal value 
expressed in gold. 

The issuing states were to form a group and would bear in common, 
in proportions to be determined, any possible losses resulting from a re- 
demption of these notes in case silver depreciated. The project of Mr. 
Allard differs, therefore, from that of Sir William Houldsworth in as- 
signing the possible loss to the states and not to the holder. Circula- 
tion of these certificates would through this fact become more active 
and more extensive. 

It was objected that, according to the ideas of the author, only those 
states which had purchased silver would participate in the profit re- 
sulting from a rise of the price, the quantity of metal necessary for re- 
demption diminishing in proportion to the advance of the metal, while 
all the associates, whether they had been purchasers or not, would bear 
a part of the loss in case of a further fall in the metal. 

That being the case, it was to be feared that under the present cir- 
cumstances, at least, the accessions to the scheme would be few and 
limited to those States which would accept entirely the policy of silver 
purchases. The efficiency of this remedy to increase the use of silver 
is therefore doubtful, despite the real merit of the proposal in limiting 
the loss and dividing it among a community of states while creating a 
certificate suitable for international circulation. 

lY. 

In spite of the interest there is in determining the best form of silver 
certificate as an important auxiliary to money properly so caUed, the 
committee was not in a position to continue its labors in that direction 
by the aid of the proposals before it. They preferred to leave the 
question open and to await the indications which might be furnished 
by the discussions of the Conference as to the functions and conditions 
of convertibility for such a supplement to money. 

However, Mr. de Foville expressed the opinion that an appreciable 
service would be rendered to the white metal if an international legis- 
lation should favor the practice of depositing silver bullion in the mints 
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or in the banks of issue, with certificates of deposit or purely commer- 
cial warrants, negotiable, though not legal tender, and without any 
guarantee of value on the part of the government. In this way it 
would be possible to mobilize a metal whose weight and bulk tends to 
foster its disuse. Going a step further in this path, Mr. Eaffalovich 
suggested the idea of giving these certificates an international char- 
acter by the establishment of a system of transfers which would permit 
the bearer to withdraw, upon giving up the receipt, an equal quantity 
of silver in any one of the associated institutions which had an avail- 
able stock. Mr. EaflPalovich also asked whether it would not be well to 
apply the system to gold as well as to silver in order to increase its 
power of circulation. 

Mr. Forssell, wishing to exemplify the benefit which might be ex- 
pected from an international agreement with the view to improve the 
conditions of gold circulation and to diminish the frequent transfers of 
gold from one bank to another, favored a practical formula which had 
already been tested — that of the agreement in force between the na- 
tional banks of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway. That interesting 
agreement is annexed to the present report. 

The representatives of the producing countries urged that a depart- 
ure was being made from the programme of the Conference whose mis- 
sion was specially to study the means to increase the monetary use of 
the metal. They objected further that the example of the United States 
shows the possible dangers of these silver warrants; in consequence 
of their introduction on the Kew York Exchange they furnished the 
material for futures and led to a feverish speculation whose fluctua- 
tions accompanied the discussion of the purchase O/Ct of 1890. They 
represented that it would be at variance with the motives which had 
led to the convocation of the Conference to constitute floating stocks 
of metal without a monetary outlet, which would be added to the an- 
nual production. 

It was replied that speculation seized upon all the great international 
products; that facilities given to a market have* the advantage of as- 
suring its size and by the larger operation of the forces of supply and 
demand, a certain equilibrium of prices; and that there is in that a 
compensation for speculation which can not be entirely avoided. The 
receipts for the metal, while perhaps the object of mischievous specu- 
lation, might also serve as instruments for the liquidation of interna- 
tional transactions, and thus have a usefiil function as means of pay- 
ment, though not clothed in the form of money. 

At this point of the discussion the last proposal was introduced which 
the committee was called on to examine : the creation of receipts for 
deposits of gold and silver on condition that a certain quantity of silver 
should always be accompanied by a certain quantity of gold, with an 
international commission to determine periodically the proportion in 
which these twin deposits should be made in order to be represented 
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by the certificate. To fix this proportion, account should be taken of the 
price of the white metal in the market. The certificates might be given an 
international character as mentioned above, and the commission to fix 
tlie ratio might serve as a base for the creation of a sort of oflBce of 
issue, permitting the issue of receipts in a uniform style and thus facili- 
tating the circulation of these auxiliaries to money in all countries. 

The arguments with which the project of Mr. de Foville had been 
supported and opposed apply equally here. 

It was also asked whether this marriage of the two metals would not 
be in some sense artificial and if this system would respond to the exi- 
gencies of commerce which sought above all simple solutions. 

On the other hand attention was called to the indirect consequence 
of the issue of certificates based on gold and silver together. Pro- 
ducers of silver being unable to find a market without uniting an equiv- 
alent quantity of gold to the silver which they had to sell, would be 
led to restrict their production and to proportion it more exactly to 
the quantity of gold and silver which could be assimilated by general 
circulation. It was observed finally that the variations in the value of 
the precious metals would be diminished if not annulled by the coex- 
istence of' the two metals in a deposit represented by the certificates. 
The result would be that the value of these twin deposits would be rel- 
atively stable. 

In terminating this summary report, we should state that the com- 
mittee did not consider that its functions, as they had been outlined by 
the Conference, called upon it to formulate a compromise between the 
two monetary doctrines. 

The proposals which were submitted to its examination were too 
closely allied to the general debate before the Conference for the com- 
mittee to pronounce upon the propriety of their discussion in full 
session. 

The present report, which we have sought to make absolutely impar- 
tial, is limited to a simple exposition, designed to serve as a base for 
ftirther studies by thedelegates and by the governments. 

The President: 

MONTEFIORE LEVI. 

A. Eaffalovich, 
G. DE Laveleye, 
ffecretc^ries^ 
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PROPOSAL OF MR. TIETGEN. 

An international union shall be formed among the states which will 
agree to cooperate with one another. 

The delegates of the international union shall fix in the first instance 
the actual ratio between gold and silver, upon the basis of the average 
price of silver at London during the twelve months preceding the 
formation of the union. 

The states belonging to the union may coin without limit silver 
coins of approximately the value of the former coins (that is 5 francs, 
$1, 4 marks, 4 crowns). These coins shall have unlimited legal tender 
in the countries where they are coined. 

The weight shall be the proportion paid above, with seignorage 
charge of 10 per cent. 

A committee of delegates of three or five states shall study the state 
of the silver market. If the price of silver falls, according to the 
average London price of the last three or six months, 5 per cent below 
the proportion previously fixed, the committee might call a conference 
to decide whether a recoinage should take pla<5e. 

Every bank of issue shall have the right to hold a portion of its 
metallic reserve in coins of the union without regard to their origin. 

Banks of issue shall have the right to require payment in gold by the 
country which has coined them of the coins held in its reserves upon 
giving notice of such requirement six or twelve months in advance, 
350 
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AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE NATIONAL BANKS OF SWEDEN, DENMARK, 

AND NORWAY. 

1. Each of these three banks opens banking accounts with each of 
the other, on which they may draw checks payable at sight, even when 
they have no amount to their credit in the bank they draw upon. On 
these same accounts any amount can be paid in to the credit of the re- 
spective bank. 

2. For amounts credited or due on these accounts no interests are 
charged nor any commission for transfers on such accounts. 

3. Checks may be drawn as well on the head ofl&ces of the three banks 
as on the branch offices of the Bank of Korway, at Christiania and at 
Bergen. ♦ * * 

4. Ko bank is allowed to overdraw on the other for the purpose of 
making a profit. 

5. No checks for a lesser sum than 10,000 crowns ought to be drawn. 

6. For drawing and cashing of checks no commission is charged. 

7. Notice is to be given when checks are drawn and issued. 

8. The debt balances are payable on demand. 

9. When balances are withdrawn in bullion the creditor takes the 
risks and costs of transmission. 

10. If the bank whose debt is to be paid has a sum to its credit with 
the third bank it shall have the right to pay its debt by a draft on that 
bank. 

11. In case no special arrangements are made payments are always 
made in 20 or 10 gold crown pieces. 

12. Quarterly accounts are rendered. * * * 

13. The agreement can be terminated by three months notice. * ♦ * 
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NOTE SUBMITTED BY DR. ANDREWS, DELEGATE OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, GIVING A R^SUMfi OF THE CRITICAL VIEWS 
OF PROMINENT GEOLOGISTS AND METALLURGISTS IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, AS SET FORTH IN THE UNITED STATES CON- 
SULAR REPORT NO. 87, DECEMBER, 1887. 

N. 8. Sbaler thinks that the output of both gold and silver must 
henceforth gradually decrease, and that "gold is more likely to become 
an article of increased cost within the coming half century than any 
other metal,'' though we are "liable to many sudden increments in the 
production thereof." 

J. D. Hague is of the opinion that while gold may slightly increase 
in yearly supply, silver can hardly fail to go the other way. 

R. H. Eichards concludes almost exactly with Shaler. 

J. 8. Newberry utters, as the result of his long experience, the con- 
viction that our production of both gold and silver has passed its 
maximum, and that in future we can not expect a yield of more than 
perhaps one-half the greatest annual product of gold. Not only 
America's but "the world's stock of gold will gradually decline from 
the diminished supply, the increased consumption in the arts, the 
abrasion of coin, etc." The outlook, he thinks, is much the same for 
silver.' 

G. F. Becker expresses the view, which interestingly complements 
the above, that the relation in amount, by weight, between the gold 
product and that of silver is likely not to vary much in future from the 
figures (29.1 of silver to 1 of gold) at which it stood from 1493 to 1875; 
that is, we are as likely to find new abundance of gold as of silver. 

E. Pumpelly alone anticipates a considerable increase in the precious 
metals, more in gold than in silver. 

Not one of the authorities who speaks in the report fears anything 
like a "deluge" of silver, though R. W. Eaymond believes the silver 
product likely to increase. 

In addition to the above I would draw attention to the opinion 
expressed by R. H. Inglis Palgrave, in his memorandum, printed as 
Appendix B to the Final Report of the (1886) British Commission on the 
Depression of Trade and Industry, that even now, in spite of its wide 
demonetization, the employment of silver for coinage purposes appears 
to exceed the net production. 

It will be seen that the above opinions concur remarkably with those 
of Suess in his well-knowu works, J)ie ^ukun/t des Qold^s and J>k 
Zukunft des Silbers, 
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Saturday, Beeemher 17 j 1892. 

Mr. MoNTEFiORE LEVI in the chair. 

Present — For Germany: His Excellency Count Alvensleben, Dr. 
v^ON Glasenapp, and Mr. Hartung. 

For Austria-Hungary: His Excellency Count Khevbnhullee 
Metsch. 

For Belgium : Messrs. Montefiore Levi, Devolder, Weber, A. 
Allard, and Sainctelette. 

For Denmark : Mr. Frederic G. Sohack de Brockdorff. 

For Spain : Messrs. J. Sanchez de Toca and G. J. de Osma. 

For the United States : His Excellency Mr. Edwin H. Terrell, 
Messrs. William B. Allison, John P. Jones, James B. McCreary, 
Henry W. Cannon, and E. Benjamin Andrews. 

For France: Messrs. de Liron d'Airoles and de Foville. 

For Great Britain: Sir Charles Fremantle, K. C. B.j Sir C. 
EiVERS Wilson, K. C. M. G.5 Sir William Houldsworth, Bart. 5 
Messrs. Alfred de Eothschild and Bertram Ourrie. 

For British India: General Strachey and Sir Guilfold L. Moles- 
worth, K. C. I. E. 

For Greece : Mr. P. Mulle. 

For Italy: His Excellency Baron De Eenzis, Messrs. Simonelli 
and Zeppa. 

For Mexico: Don Antonio de Mier y Celis and Gen. Francisco 
Z. Mena. 

For Norway: Mr. HAasARD Berner. 

For the Netherlands: Messrs. Yan den Berg and Boissevain. 

For Portugal : His Excellency Mr. d'Antas. 
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For Eoumania: His Excellency Mr. Bengesoo. 

For Eussia: His Excellency Prince Ouroussoff and Mr. A. Raf- 

FALOVICH. 

For Sweden: Mr. Hans Forssell. 

For Switzerland: Messrs. Alphonse Rivier and Conrad Oramer- 
Frey. 

For Turkey: His Excellency Caratheodory Effendi and Mr. A. 
Allard. 

The session was opened at 10 o'clock. 

The President spoke as follows: 

Gentlemen: The discussion having been closed upon the grave 
question of bimetallism presented by the delegation of the United 
States, I hope you will permit your President to testify his gratitude 
for your efforts to facilitate for him the duty of conducting your de- 
bates. In accepting the high presidential functions which you kindly 
confided to me, and which I consider as the greatest honor which could 
fall to me, I had anticipated your good feeling, and the experience of 
four weeks of session has proved to me that it was not in vain. I wish 
to thank you with all my heart at this moment when, at the desire ex- 
pressed by a great number of delegates, the Conference will probably 
suspend its labors to take them up at a date to be fixed to-day. 

A motion to this effect will be presented by His Excellency the Baron 
de Reuzis, Delegate of Italy, and I venture to express the hope that 
it will receive the entire approval of the Conference. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to call your attention to the character of this 
Conference, and to the results which we have already obtained. 

In more than one eloquent discourse which we have heard, the ad- 
vocates of the two great monetary theories represented have certainly 
not failed in what they considered a duty, the defense of the economic 
principles which they profess. But for the first time in an international 
Conference we have seen a continued attention accorded to the study 
of subsidiary means for increasing the use of the white metal in the 
monetary systems, and tending to give stability to the price of silver, 
which continues steadily to depreciate. 

It is apparent to all that at this moment an agTcement was impossi- 
ble between the representatives of the single and double standard, but 
the conscientious examination of the present situation, the recollection 
of facts which have occurred since the last international conference in 
1881, the fear of seeing the monetary position, which is already dis- 
turbed, aggravated in a perhaps not far distant future, have inevitably 
stimulated us to the study of the subsidary projects to which I have 
alluded. 

Radical solutions have been relegated to the background, and with 
unanimous agreement in the session of Thursday last, the Conference 
refrained from closing by a vote the debate upon the bimetallist pro- 
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posal formulated by the delegation of tlie Government of the United 
States. 

I will not speak, gentlemen, of the various subsidiary projects which 
have been advanced, but it is important to say that the speeches, the 
figures, and the documents brought forward in the general discussion 
are a fruitful source from which we may draw largely for the further 
and necessary study of projects of conciliation and limited agreement 
among the nations. One of these proposals deserves, however, special 
mention by reason of the profound discussion which took place in the 
committee, although it was not touched upon in the general sessions 
where it was not thought opportune to come to a vote upon the question, 
it might be attached to nearly any other solution adopted 5 it is the 
proposal for the withdrawal on the one hand of gold pieces and on the 
other of small notes of denominations lower than 20 francs. 

It is evident that to the minds of a great number of us, if not of all, 
apart from the especial difficulties in certain countries, that the 
execution of this measure would have the desired result of increasing 
the use of silver in the monetary circulation of the different countries. 

Permit me, gentlemen, to cite an extract from the eloquent discourse 
of a colleague whom the necessities of political life have taken from 
our midst. Mr. Tirard, now Minister of Finance of France, said in 
the session of December 10 : 

I do not know yet what will come out of the Conference and to what result it may 
lead; but this much is certain, our labors will not in any case be fruitless. 

It will be a great result to have started this practical study, though perhaps the 
study will be long before it comes to a point, since progress is always slowly 
realized. Ideas from the realm of abstraction can not pass at once into the domain 
of facts ; they do not bring with them light enough to reach all minds in a single 
day. To realize them requires much labor, much good will, and much effort. 

Labor, effort, and good will costus nothing. We have arrived at the 
period of reflection, and, if I may express myself thus, of labor of the 
study, permitting the delegates to coordinate the elements of the prac- 
tical monetary problem of which we all desire a solution. 

The various governments which we have the honor to represent will 
be able on their part to examine and judge the ideas put forward, and 
the general situation whose conditions seem to be faithfully reflected 
in our discussions. At the moment when we suspend our labors we 
carry with us, I regret to say, the very general impression of an uneasi- 
ness which calls for a remedy; but we nourish, at the same time, the 
hope that palliatives, or possibly a combination of palliatives, may per- 
haps be found to conjure the evil by the aid of an international agree- 
ment or understanding. We have finally, I venture to assert, a lively 
and sincere desire to come together again with the conviction that we 
shall be better equipped to reach a fortunate result than we were in 
beginning our labors. 

The resolution which His Excellency the Baron de Eenzis will have 
the honor of submitting to you, proposes to fix the date for the resump- 
tion of our labors at about six months hence. Digitized by V^OOqIc 
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As that delay may appear somewhat long, I think it well to prevent 
any erroneous interpretation, by explaining in a few words the reasons 
why it seemed nearly impossible to meet again at an earlier date. 

In the first place, the festivals of Christmas and of New Year make 
it our duty towards our colleagues who are distant from their homes 
to permit them to pass these days in the midst of their families. 

On the other hand, it is indispensable that the governments repre- 
sented should take ample cognizance of the labors of the Conference 
and of the proposals advanced, in order to examine carefully the atti- 
tude which they wish to take. 

Finally, and this above all, justifies the delay proposed, there is the 
desire of the United States of America, at whose instance the Confer- 
ence was convoked. You are not unaware, gentlemen, that in conse- 
quence of the natural play of American political institutions, i^e present 
Government will yield in some months to a new Government. It is not 
until the fourth of next March that the change will take place, and 
some time will be necessary for the new President to reorganize the 
Government. 

The new oflBcers will have to examine what has been done by their 
predecessors before drawing up in their turn the instructions to be given 
to the delegates who will represent them. 

The proposed delay is therefore amply justified. 

I am authorized to state in the name of the Government of His Majesty 
that just as it was happy to accept the invitation of the President of 
the United States of America, and to offer you its hospitality during 
this first period of your labors, it will be no less happy to see the Con- 
ference meet again at Brussels in the course of the next year. 

In accepting that offer, you will give, gentlemen, a special distinc- 
tion to Belgium, of which she will certainly show itself grateful. 

As the Minister of Finance said in inaugurating our sessions, "we 
are only your hosts, but we are happy to be so." 

Our country will be doubly happy if the role which circumstances 
have conferred upon her will permit us to say some day that we had 
contributed in a modest way to the realization of a new advance in the 
path of international agreement for the common good. 

The Baron db Eenzis, Delegate of Italy, spoke as follows: 
Mr. President and Gentlemen : As you have just heard, I have 
had the honor of laying upon the table a proposal for the adjournment 
of the Conference. It has seemed to me that in the present state of 
our discussions and in view of the conclusions of the committee which 
we have appointed, we can not hope for an immediate agreement upon 
any definite proposition. 

The public, perhaps even some of us, in commenting upon our work 
and seeing how short a road we have traveled, might think that this 
Conference could result only in failure like all the monetary conferences 
which have preceded it. 
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Permit me to say, frankly, that such is not my opinion. Our sessions 
have been numerous, the investigations made have been long and 
serious, and if no solution has crowned our work that is no reason why 
we should doubt the final result. There is in the assembly a sincere 
desire to reach a tangible result. 

In the first place, this Conference differs from others by the number 
of Powers which are represented. It was not for simple courtesy that 
countries which are, as one might say, without interest in the question, 
have sent delegates of recognized economic competence. 

There have been numerous reserves, but there have been also decla- 
rations which should be highly prized in our eyes. I do not speak of the 
speeches of the representatives of bimetallic countries whose approval 
of our work was natural, but when I hear, for instance. His Excellency 
the delegate of Austria-Hungary make statements fall of good will 5 
when I see the delegates of Eussia, a country which by its geographical 
position, by the conditions of its circulation, and by the enormous stock 
of 2,418 million francs in gold which it owns, is enabled to regard with 
an indifferent eye any perturbations in the commercial value of silver 5 
when I observe, I say, the delegates of Bussia bring us the assistance 
of their talent and their zeal, I say frankly that we need not despair of 
the cause with which we are occupied. 

Is any agreement, any convention, impossible! And why? Need I 
recall the very interesting declaration made by the English delegates! 

Sir Charles Fremantle and Sir Elvers Wilson have said to us: "The 
Government of Her Majesty cannot see with indifference the injury re- 
sulting from the fall of silver," and "England has accepted the invita- 
tion to examine what measures might be adopted with a view to increase 
the use of silver * * * there is a danger in sight, otherwise there 
would be no reason for our presence here.'' 

They have told us that we should study with the greatest care all 
the plans which raight be proposed with the purpose of insuring an in- 
creased circulation of silver, and they gave us the assurance that if 
there were a considerable number of States ready to adopt a resolution, 
they would do their best to present that resolution to the Government 
of the Queen. 

In the mouths of men so competent as the delegates of England, 
these declarations have a value which should be appreciated. They 
are not the empty words of courtesy; they are not declarations of a 
platonic and therefore barren affection. No; they were careful to say 
that if we did not touch their monetary law and the fundamental 
principles of their currency they would be disposed to aid us and to 
take part in a solution. 

Is there need to recall what was said by the French delegation 
whose declarations have already been mentioned by our honorable 
President before this assembly! 

In the speech of Mr. Tirard there was a certain regret that the 
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proposition of Mr. de Eothschild had only lived for one morning. One 
might believe that if this proposition had been amended and rendered 
more equitable, we could have counted upon the cooperation and upon 
the good will of France. 

Well, gentlemen, why have we arrived at no result thus far ? Becauee, 
frankly, no proposition was ripe; they were improvised, so to speak, 
for the needs of our discussion. What could we have done without 
preparation, without precise instructions from our governments'? 

In these conditions an adjournment is desirable. Let us leave, in 
the first instance, the governments time to gain a knowledge of our 
discussions, and of the speeches of the eminent delegates from all coun- 
tries of the world. In six months it is possible that in returning here 
we shall find ourselves face to face with more mature and more practi- 
cal proposals. 

We have planted a fertile genn ; give it time to develop and to grow. 
We know already that in a new meeting there will be no question 
of discussing principles. Our Latin ancestors said in such circum- 
stances: Boma locuta est. Now that all has been said, we know with 
what we have to count. Each wishes to rest in his trenches, and we 
must not hope that the monometallists will yield any more than thebi- 
metallists. But we know now their respective tendencies, and that is 
a great deal. We can see clearly ahead. 

. We know that the resolutions to be taken must not affect principles. 
We must limit ourselves to a compromise. 

That proposal will be practical or it will not be adopted. It may 
be experimental ; it may be transitory. It will be an agreement between 
the governments, a parallel agreement, leaving each its independence, 
but everybody sees that we can arrive at the desired solutions if an 
effort is made on both sides. 

Neither the right nor the left will prevail, neither the one nor the 
other; but recollect that Macaulay said that truth is found between two 
extremes. 

A small sacrifice by each of us will lead to a result more important 
than we may suppose. 

The Latin Union is an instance. What is the Latin Union! In 
substance it is the result of small concessions made by five states, 
which have agreed together in view of the common interest. The 
interests of some are at times opposed to the interests of the rest, but 
all the states recognize that the total advantage which they gain from 
it is greater than the sacrifices imposed upon each of them. 

T will only speak of a country which I know somewhat better than 
the others, Italy. While in the Latin Union France, for instance, has 
fifty francs in 5-franc pieces per head, and Belgium has seventy, Italy 
has only twelve. With the conditions of our circulation and the pro- 
gressive increase of our population, our interests would naturally be to 
have perhaps a certain liberty of limited coinage. But no, Italy is 
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careful not to detach itself from its monetary allies; the advantages of 
an undeistandiug with its neighbors are a compensation for the sacri- 
fices which it implies. 

In opening our Conference the eminent Minister of Finance of Belgium 
expressed the wish that the Latin Union might some day be a basis and 
an example for the other nations. 

Frankly, I have no hope of seeing that day; but I believe the ex- 
ample of the Latin Union may be useful. It will perhaps induce other 
governments to examine whether there is not a ground for an agreement 
with this nucleus already constituted. 

Before concluding, allow me to note a somewhat significant fa<5t. 
From all sides in this assembly, and this follows from all the speeches 
which have been made, whether it was stated openly or merely alluded 
to, all eyes are turned towards England. It is plain that England is 
recognized as .filling a preponderant role in this question. Everyone 
expects that that great country should give a good example for which 
we hope. The speeches of many delegates had the appearance of re- 
producing an historic phrase. In this struggle for the rehabilitation of 
silver everybody in effect seemed to say ^^ Englishmen shoot first." 

Since England is the first market of the world, it is from England 
that the first gleam of hope should come. And if that old king of the 
world called Silver should be exiled like an old king who is inconven- 
ient and out of fashion, let me express the hope that, in respect for the 
services which he has rendered humanity, we should render his fall at 
least peaceable and free from commotion and catastrophe. 

I have the honor, gentlemen, to propose that the Conference adjourn 
until the end of the month of May. 

The President read the text of the resolution laid upon the table 
by the Baron de Renzis. The resolution is as follows: 

The International Monetary Conference, recognizing the great value 
of the arguments which have been developed in the reports presented 
and in the discussion of the sessions, and 

Reserving its final judgment upon the subjects proposed for its ex- 
amination, 

Expresses its gratitude to the Government of the United States for 
having furnished an opportunity for a new study of the present condi- 
tion of the white metal. 

The Conference suspends its labors and decides, should the govern- 
ments approve, to meet again the 30th of May, 1893. 

It expresses the hope that during the interval the careful study of 
the documents submitted to the Conference will have permitted the 
discovery of an equitable basis for an agreement which shall not 
infringe in any way the fundamental principles of the monetary policy 
of the different countries. 
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Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States, spoke in English as 
follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: It is gratifying to me to learn 
from His Excellency the Minister of Italy, and from other expressions 
that I have heard, that the Conference thus far has made progress in 
the direction of a partial if not a final settlement of the difficulties 
that surrounds our metallic money. 

One great impression made upon me is that in the course of our de- 
bates here no one has suggested that either one of the metals should 
be absolutely discarded, all agreeing that in some form these two 
metals may be useful in exchanges, and, as a rule, for measuring value. 
This being so, I think we can very well, for the time being, discard 
what may be called the principles upon which we are divided, and fol- 
lowing in the line of the suggestion of His Excellency, the Minister of 
Italy, and also the suggestions made by our distinguished presiding 
officer, we should have time to draw together in one form many of the 
suggestions that have been made here, as for example, what nations 
are willing to adopt the plan suggested in the very beginning by Mr. 
de Rothschild as respects the amount of silver bullion they will take, 
and the use they will make of this bullion when taken. The United 
States has on this subject given you an example which you may not 
like to imitate, but which may be worth studying. The Latin Union 
has shown how easy it is to have a concourse of nations, as respects its 
money. 

Now, we have been here, it is true, but a brief time. I think the dis- 
cussions have been of great value, not only to those who have heard 
them, but to our respective Governments, as showing how great the 
difficulties are, and how important it is that in some form they should 
be materialized into mutual concessions as respects the widely different 
opinions. Now, that being so, it seems to me wise for us to continue 
our deliberations. That seems to be impossible now, because, as our 
President has already stated, the members here feel that they must 
go to their homes to participate in the holiday festivities of the season. 
That being so, it seems to me we must take a recess now. If we are to 
do so, I concur in the views expressed already that time should be 
given to our Governments to study with care the various suggestions 
that have been made here and the projects presented, and that they 
should also have time to carefully consider them and to make recom- 
mendations upon some or all of them, or suggestions growing out of 
them. Time is necessary, therefore, and I approve of the time sug- 
gested, and should have been glad if it had been even a little longer, 
by His Excellency the Minister of Italy. 

I do not know that I should say what I am about to say personally 
to the Conference as respects our own situation. I know that it should 
not weigh with the Conference, but, as is well known to you all, our 
Government undergoes a complete change on the 4th of March and 
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that at that time one of the two Houses now in existence will pass 
away and the other will change in its majority, and the Democratic 
party will have control of the legislative and executive branches of our 
government. Now, it seems to me that if this Conference shall come 
to an agreement, it will probably come to some understanding far short 
of what our recommendation will be, but, in doing so, it will naturally 
be expected, certainly if the propositions which have been made here 
are an index, that we shall make some large concessions, and, if so, it is 
but natural that those who are to have the responsibility shall also 
have the direction, and on that ground it will be of advantage to the 
United States that adjournment shall be to as late a period as will 
enable our new government to consider that which has been done here. 
I think I can speak for my colleagues in saying that we heartily consent 
to the suggestion that has been made by the Minister of Italy, and to 
other suggestions that have been made, and I shall be glad to have the 
adjournment on the day named in the resolution. 

We have some hesitation in further intruding on the hospitality of 
Belgium, but, after the statements made by our President, I think we 
can all feel that we are as cordially received here as I know we are 
hospitably entertained. 

Mr. Bertram Ourrie, Delegate of Great Britain, spoke in English 
as follows: 

It may seem ungracious to raise any objection to the adjournment 
which has been proposed, and if I do so it is rather with the view of 
saying a few parting words in my individual and private capacity than 
from any intention of calling for a vote on the question. But it must 
not be forgotten that the conference of 1881 still remains adjourned, 
and if during the eleven years which have elapsed since that time it 
has not been found expedient to summon it, what prospect have we, the 
delegates of 1892, of a speedier reunion? 

Three times the delegates of various nations have met at a monetary 
conference. On each occasion they have exhausted their ingenuity in a 
devising plans for the increase of silver money, and thrice they have \ 
been compelled to separate without accomplishing or even advancing 1 
the object which they had in view. Has not the time arrived when as j 
men of the world, and some of us men of business, we should recognize / 
\the fact that the task which was set to them was impossible? Woul^ 
it not be wiser, instead of postponing our decision, to declare plainly to 
our bimetallic friends that the plan which they advocate is no cure 
for the ills of which they complain, so that, abandoning vain imagin- 
ings and illusive visions which can never become realities, they may 
turn their attention to some possible alleviations of their distress? 

It would be presumptuous in me to indicate the quarter to which their 
inquiries should be directed, but unless I am greatly mistaken the 
malady which afGects them is political rather than financial. 
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The world is not siiifering from a peuury of gold, but from the loss 
of its savings through hazardous investments, from exaggerated tariffs 
which destroy and hamper trade, from heavy taxation, and above all 
from the many unproductive consumers of its wealth. 

If there be any ground for the complaint which has been made in the 
course of our discussions that gold, if not actually scarce, is difficult to 
be procured, it is explained by the fact that more than one of the great 
nations of Europe has accumulated gold in excess of financial require- 
ments, and views with alarm and suspicion any diminution of its stock. 

Reference has been made by some of the delegates to the pra<}tice of 
the Bank of England, as well as of other banks of issue, with respect 
to gold; and our eminent colleague, Mr. Tirard, drew an interesting 
comparison between the stability of the rate of discount in France and 
the constant changes which have occurred in England. 

It is not for me to criticise the action of the banks of France or 
Germany, but I am confident that the Bank of England will never de- 
part from the policy, which is indeed prescribed to it by law, of paying 
gold freely and without demur in satisfaction of all lawful demands. 

The question that has been raised whether that bank habitually 
holds a gold reserve sufficient to meet all emergencies is a fair subject 
of debate. If a larger stock be thought desirable it might perhaps be 
provided by the other banking institutions of London out of the large 
balances which stand to their credit in the Bank of England. 

There was another remark which fell from Mr. Tirard which made a 
great impression upon me. I refer to the eloquent protest which he 
uttered against opening the miilts of his country to unlimited coinage 
of silver so as to compel France to receive from Mexico and the United 
States a commodity which she could never return to the countries from 
which it came nor use for the payment of her debts or the satisfac- 
tion of her requirements. 

Are not these words of Mr. Tirard the condemnation of silver as a 
fit medium of unlimited coinage? For how can any substance provide 
a good currency which will not pass current or be fit for circulation if 
it refuses to circulate. 

It is a matter of indifference to me as a seller of goods or services 
whether I am paid in paper, in gold, or in silver money, but on this con- 
dition, that when in my turn I become a buyer the money which I have 
received will be accepted without deduction in exchange for the goods 
or services which I require. 

Tried by this test silver has broken down. Kobody wants it for 
himself, but everybody desires to pass it on to his neighbor, like one 
of those coins of South American origin of which the unwary tourist 
is apt to find himself the possessor. 

After the categorical declarations which we have heard from the 
delegates of France, Germany, and Great Britain, we should only de- 
lude ourselves if we did not admit that the question is closed. 
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Let the biinetallists, supported in some degree by the high authority of 
my frieud Mr. de Rothschild and encouraged by the utterances of per- 
sons so competent in these matters as Archbishop Walsh and Mr. 
Chaplin, console themselves with predictions of the calamities and 
perils which are to follow as the result of our inaction. We will 
not venture upon the domain of prophecy, content to meet present diffi- 
culties as best we may, refusing to aggravate them by any attempt to 
interfere with the natural course and tendency of events, and leaving 
it to our successors, the delegates of the twentieth century, to discuss 
and determine the monetary system of the fixture.^ 

Sir Rivers Wilson, Delegate of Great Britain, made the following 
declaration: 

Our colleague Mr. Ourrie, has already made a statement. The few 
words which I shall have the honor of addressing to you are spoken 
not only in my own name, but also in the names of my colleagues. Sir 
Charles Fremantle and Mr. de Rothschild. With reference to the pro- 
posal of His Excellency the Italian Minister for an adjournment, we 
wish to express very frankly our doubts as to the advantages offered by 
the course proposed. For nearly four weeks men of the highest compe- 
tence, representing nearly all the governments of the civilized world, 
have been engaged in an exhaustive discussion of the monetary ques- 
tion. If, after full debate, they have been unable to arrive at an under- 
standing or to agree on any uniform plan for meeting the difficulties 
which have been pointed out by the promoters of the Conference, is 
there any likelihood that we should be more successful after an interval 
of six months'? 

It is no secret for you, gentlemen, that the Government of Her Maj- 
esty only entered upon this Conference with hesitation and under the 
greatest reserve 5 and it is quite possible that it may appear to the Gov- 
ernment unnecessary to renew the mission which it has intrusted to its 
delegates. It appears, however, that the great majority of the delegates 
will support the proposal of our honorable colleague. If, then, the 
meeting of the Conference does really take place on the date named, it 
could not have any other purpose than the examination of a perfectly 
practical and explicit proposal brought forward by the government of 
the United Stat.es or by other powers, a proposal which would not 
violate in any way the principles laid down by His Excellency the 
Italian Minister at the end of his motion, that is to say, which would 
not interefere in any way with the fundamental principles which govern 
the monetary systems of the various states. At the same time, while 
offering you this explanation, it becomes our duty to declare in the most 
formal manner that in any case, whether the adjournment be voted or 

* This speech is here printed in the terms in which it was actually delivered in Eng- 
lish. It differs in a few phrases from the French version handed in by Mr. Currie 
and printed in the official minutes. 
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not, the British Governmeut reserves to itself the most complete liberty 
of action as regards its system of currency. General Strachey, who 
directly represents the interests of India in this assembly, will make 
you a similar declaration, in which we join in the name of our govern- 
ment. 

The President asked Mr. Bertram Currie and Sir Eivers Wilson 
whether they moved the dissolution of the Conference. 

Mr. Bertram Currie and Sir Eivers Wilson replied in the 
negative. 

Sir William Houlds worth, Delegate of Great Britain, spoke in 
English as follows : . 

Mr. President and Gentlemen. I feel I ought to apologize for 
rising immediately after two of my colleagues, and so intruding the 
British delegation again upon the attention of the Conference on this 
matter. But as England has been referred to over and over again 
during these discussions as one of the great, if not the greatest of factors 
in the case, perhaps I may be permitted to say a very few words. I 
take a very different view as to this question of adjournment and as to 
the position in which we stand from that taken by any of my colleagues 
who have preceded me. 

In the first place I must protest against certain statements in the 
declaration which has just been made by Sir Eivers Wilson. I deny 
altogether that the Government accepted the invitation to this Con- 
ference with hesitation or with reserve. No doubt the original in- 
vitation to consider the bimetallic question alone (though I do not 
think this invitation was ever couched in precise terms) might not have 
been acceptable. I am quite free to admit that it is exceedingly prob- 
able that the government of Lord Salisbury would have declined on 
practical grounds to join a Conference to consider that question alone. 
But I have a firm conviction that when the invitation was put in more 
general terms, and when it was thought that something practical might 
come from our deliberations, then there was no hesitation on the part 
of Her Majesty's Government. So far from any reserves being placed 
upon us, our instructions seem to me of the freest possible kind. They 
even went so far as to charge us to study with the greatest care any 
plan that may be submitted for our consideration before coming to the 
conclusion that matters must be left as they are. I can add very little 
to the arguments used by the Italian Minister in favor of an adjourn- 
ment. But there is another sentence in the declaration which has just 
been made by Sir Eivers Wilson. I do not agree with the suggestion 
that we ought not to meet again unless some one definite plan is put 
before us by the United States and that we should bind ourselves to 
discuss that and nothing else. 

Now, I think no more unfortunate suggestion than that could have 
been made. I have gathered the general opinion of this Conference 
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with one exception — I think my friend Mr. Bertram Currie is that 
exception — to be that the circumstances of the time demand a remedy 
of some sort in order that industry may be freed from the burdens and 
difficulties under which it groans. I also gather that there are expres- 
sions of opinion that there has been an appreciation of gold, in other 
words, that there is not a sufficient quantity of gold to maintain the 
level of prices and that under present conditions the level of prices 
will probably fall and that a further fall would be a disaster. I frankly 
admit that in my opinion there will never be a permanent solution of 
this difficulty until we have international bimetallic agreement. But 
I would be glad to accept, as the United States has said, any tem- 
porary solution of the question even short of bimetallism which promises 
in any degree to mitigate the position in which we stand. Certainly 
any solution of the question which would promise something more than 
a mitigation, say which would promise a settlement even for ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years, I should hail with the greatest delight. Well, there 
have been before our comiiaittee five plans, and it seems to me that if 
we had continued our sittings for a few days longer these five plans 
would probably have become five and twenty. But of these plans some 
of them are absolutely not formulated in such a manner that we can 
thoroughly understand them in all their bearings, nor are they in a 
state to be discussed. Under these cii*cumstances it appears to me it 
is our plain duty to adjourn and at a future time to take up these plans 
which have been presented in perfect good faith and to endeavor to 
<5ome to some decision upon them. 

I do not believe that there is any permanent solution except one; 
but I think I foresee this, that any temporary solution, or palliative 
solution, which will be of any benefit whatever to the industrial world, 
will not be found in any one plan which may be suggested, but in a 
combination of different plans. I believe a solution of some value may 
be found in a compromise of a number of plans. I dely any one to 
bring forward any one plan which will be at once accepted as a settle- 
ment of this question. We ought to meet again. Our committee should 
again sit and should carefully consider these plans, with any others 
which may be brought forward. I trust that by next May we shall 
have more light, and I think Mr. Currie will be astonished in a very 
short time at the progress which this question will make in England 
among the great masses of the industrial and commercial classes. Of 
course the bankers of England and the government may remain obsti- 
nate, but I do not think that the people of England will quietly and 
patiently continue to suffer from the dangers and difficulties which they 
are now enduring or which certainly come upon them if nothing be 
done. 

I most heartily support the proposal for the adjournment. As a bi- 
metallist 1 have been thoroughly satisfied with the progess which has 
been made in these discussions. It is quite as much as I expected. I 
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believe we have made much progress already and that there is a deep- 
ening conviction that upon the solution of this question depend the 
prosperity and happiness of all the commercial countries of the world. 

Mr. Raffalovich, Delegate of Russia, speaking personally and with- 
out pledging the opinion of the Imperial Government, said that he had 
heard with great surprise the skeptical declaration which had been 
made by Sir Rivers Wilson for himself and in the name of Sir Charles 
Fremantle and Mr. de Rothschild. It should not be forgotten that Sir 
Rivers Wilson and the Director of the English mint were high oflBcials, 
while Mr. Bertram Currie represented the views of a very considerable 
portion of the city. This being the case the statements of the English 
delegates were like a dash of cold water. They would have to bear the 
responsibility for the consequence of the words that they had uttered. 
It would have been more logical, perhaps, to go to the end and to vote 
against the adjournment. 

Gen. Strachey, Delegate of British India, made the following declar- 
ation : 

Gentlemen: On the part of the delegates of India I wish to inform 
you that I am instructed to state in a formal and decisive manner that 
during any adjournment of the Conference the Indian Government re- 
mains absolutely free to act as it may deem necessary so far as its mon- 
etary system is concerned. 

Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, Delegate of British India, spoke in 
English as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I most heartily and unreservedly 
support the resolution of the honorable delegate of Italy, and I quite 
agree with Sir William Houldsworth that this Conference has achieved 
a success as far as it has gone. I came to this Conference fully expect- 
ing that it would be without practical result, but I think I should be 
expressing the opinion of those who wish to see silver rehabilitated 
that the result is very encouraging, and that it would be a most fla- 
grant dereliction of our duty if we were to stop the Conference at this 
point, for I believe that its proceedings will be productive of very sat- 
isfactory results. From a private letter which I have received from 
England I find that there is a great interest excited there; that many 
who have hitherto considered the monetary situation an abstruse ques- 
tion are now beginning to look into it, and it is producing among the 
financial classes of England a very great interest. But, although some 
of the London newspapers have suppressed to a certain extent those 
opinions which are opposed to their views, the financial and provincial 
journals have taken up this question with a very great interest, and I 
believe that the next few months will witness a very great reversion of 
feeling in England and will materially aid to a satisfactory solution of 
these present diflftculties which oppress us. 
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Mr. McCreaby, Delegate of the United States, spoke in English as 
follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: I desire to speak briefly on the 
motion made by His Excellency the Minister of Italy. 

The President of the United States of America proposed this Inter- 
national Monetary Conference in accordance with an act of Congress, 
which declared " that the object of the conference is to secure inter- 
nationally a fixity of relative value between gold and silver as money 
by means of a common ratio between those metals with free mintage 
at such ratio." 

I came here, therefore, with the other delegates of the United States 
to cordially and earnestly endeavor to promote the great object so 
tersely and forcibly expressed in the act of Congress. 

At the commencement of my remarks I wish to express the gratifi- 
cation I feel on account of the good will and friendly feeling which have 
been so conspicuous here. I believe we will all have pleo.sant recollec- 
tions of the Conference and of the courtesy and hospitality so graciously 
extended to us. To the distinguished President of the Conference I 
extend my hearty congratulations for the impartiality aiwi ability with 
which he has discharged his duties, and the promptness and efficiency 
of the other officers of the Conference make them worthy of our thanks 
and commendation. 

Although no definite action has been taken by the Conference, inter- 
esting plans have been presented, concessions have been made, candid 
and amicable discussions have been participated in, valuable informa- 
tion has been disseminated, the gravity of the monetary situation has 
been admitted, and a wholesome interest aroused among delegates 
representing hundreds of millions of people. I believe the Conference 
of 1892 has been important and instructive to the world and I hope it 
has opened the way for good results in the future. 

Scarcely a month has elapsed since we first assembled. The great 
and important monetary problems which now confront civilized nations 
can not be quickly solved. They require careful, laborious, patriotic 
efforts. Important propositions have been presented which have not 
been discussed or considered by the delegates, and other propositions 
which have been discussed have not been finally decided. If delegates 
from other countries think the Conference should meet again I believe 
we, who represent a country whose invitation was so promptly and 
cordially accepted when the Conference was proposed, should consent. 

The expressions made in favor of another meeting of the Conference 
are very encouraging. Important sessions of parliaments and of con- 
gresses will be held in the next few months. In my country a new 
administration will take charge of the Government on the 4th of March 
next, and then such action regarding this Conference as seems proi)er 
can be taken. The importance and the difficulties of the monetary sit- 
uation demand serious attention, and the unanimity with which the 
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members of the Conference support the proposition to meet again May 
30, 1893, proves there earnest desire that every proper effort shall be 
made to improve the situation. 

Mr. Allison, Delegate of the United States of America, made the 
following declaration in English : 

I only wish to say a word in regard to the reserves made by Gen. 
Strachey and others. As I understand it there is no government which 
is bound in the least as respects its monetary policy during the ad- 
journment. I think that all the governments — the United States cer- 
tainly so considers it — reserve an absolute independence as respects 
their monetary policy until a monetary union shall be prepared. 

Count Khevenhijller Metsch, Delegate of the governments of 
Austria and of Hungary, expressed himself as follows: 

The governments which I have the honor to represent here have no 
objection to make to (he terms of the proposal for adjournment made 
by His Excellency the Minister of Italy. 

After the declaration of Sir Eivers Wilson and Gen. Strachey, I had 
proposed to ask for my governments the same liberty of action ; but 
after the very amiable and conclusive words which Senator Allison 
has just pronounced, it is absolutely superfluous to make any special 
reserves. 

Caratheodory Effendi, Delegate of Turkey, spoke as follows: 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : After the eloquent words of our 
honorable President at the beginning of the session, let me hope that 
in spite of certain prognostics which we have just heard, that we shall 
not say "a^tew," but "ai* revoir,^^ when we leave to-day the hall in 
which we meet. 

However insignificant my authority, and however modest has been 
my part in this Conference, permit me, gentlemen, to mention a fact 
which dominates all others. 

We have not had, it is true, a definite result. Was such a result to 
be anticipated? Is it not, above all in the arduous tasks such as that 
which has been submitted to this international assembly, that the old 
adage '^Festina lente^^ has its most perfect application? 

The eloquent discourses which we have heard during the course of 
our debate, from the representatives of the Old and New Woyld who 
sit amongst us, speeches in which the difterent aspects of scientific 
theory have been learnedly and brilliantly developed, the indication of 
various remedies required by the situation, the ingenious and lucid 
exposition of these very complex monetary questions, these form already 
an important record of which none will contest either the high scien- 
tific value or the real practical importance. 

In effect, our respective Governments will without doubt give all care 
to examine, as is fitting, the entirety of our work before our approach- 
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ing meeting, and it only remains fur us to hope that a ground for an ac- 
ceptable international agreement will be found, fitted to give satisfac- 
tion to all the interests in question in a manner to insure the general 
good. 

In separating after this first stage of our labors, there remains, gen- 
tlemen, an agreeable duty to perform, and I consider myself particu- 
larly fortunate in being called to the honor of performing it, in the name 
of all our colleagues, as the senior among the diplomats present in the 
Conference. 

We all desire to repeat again the expression of our gratitude to His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians, and to his Government, which has 
already been done in such excellent terms at the opening of our delib- 
eration by our very distinguished colleague from the United States. 

The hospitality of this noble country has been what it always is — 
ample, gracious, and impressed with that kindliness which has so long 
been customary in Belgium. We shall carry away the best and most 
grateful remembrance of it. 

But the tribute of our warmest and most sincere thanks belongs by 
right and especially to him who has conducted, with the most complete 
courtesy and impartiality, our long sessions and our laborious work, and 
whose thoughtful and amiable attentions have been extended to us 
even outside of this chamber. I hope, Mr. President, that you will 
accept, on the part of all of us, the expression of our most friendly and 
cordial feeling. 

It is equally the uuanimous desire of this high assembly that I should 
speak for them in proposing, gentlemen, to add at the same time our 
thanks to the general secretary, who has so faithfully filled at all times 
the delicate and diflScult functions with which he was charged, as well 
as the secretaries who have efficiently seconded his eftbrts. 

Mr. DE FoviLLE, in the absence and in the name of the senior dele- 
gate of France, desired to join in the words of thanks which the hon- 
orable Delegate of Turkey had addressed to the Belgian Government 
and to the President of the Conference and the secretaries. He felt 
that he was the interpreter of all in expressing his lively gratitude for 
the hospitality which the members of the Conference had received in 
the Belgian capital. 

Count Alvensleben, Delegate of Germany, expressed himself as 
follows : 

Mr. President and Gentlemen : Speaking in the name of the del- 
egates of Germany, I N\ish to Join in the expression of gratitude which 
has been addressed to the Government of the United States, in the 
resolution proposed by the Minister of Italy, for having taken the ini- 
tiative in our meeting, whose object was to study anew a question of 
the highest importance. 

We fulfill an agreeable duty in adding our thanks for the kindly and 
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hospitable reception, of which the august sovereign of Belgium and his 
Government have given us so many evidences. 

As I have had the honor to state before, the Imperial Government 
takes a most lively interest in the labors of the Conference. We have 
made it our duty to follow them with the most serious attention in 
order to report them conscientiously, and I do not hesitate to express 
the conviction that the Imperial Government will submit the proposi- 
tions which have been made in the course of our deliberations to a most 
careful examination. Kegulating our conduct by our instructions, 
which prescribe a strict reserve, we do not think that we can depart 
from them in the present case by taking part in the resolution for the 
adjournment of the Conference until May 30, 1893, in order to reserve 
for our Government its complete liberty of action. 

The President noted that no one had proposed the dissolution of 
the Conference. 

He invited the assembly to come to a decision upon the resolution 
presented by His Excellency the Minister of Italy. 

The resolution was adopted. 

The President spoke as follows : 

Gentlemen : You will surely pardon me if feelings which you will 
understand, and which are perfectly natural, render it impossible for 
me to express, as I should like to do, the thanks which from the bottom 
of my heart I should utter for the kindly words which have been spoken 
by His Excellency Carathedory Effendi, and which other speakers have 
reiterated. 

I can not say how much 1 am flattered or how pleased and grateful I 
am for the appreciation, far greater than I deserve, which, with extreme 
indulgence, you have expressed for the efforts I have made to conduct 
your debates. 

As I said when our labors commenced, it was a great and unexpected 
honor to be called to conduct the debates of this assembly, in which so 
many nations were represented by men filling the highest positions, 
and by the 61ite of their men of science and their economists. I have 
done what I could, and you have been too indulgent in your apprecia- 
tion of my efforts. 

For myself I shall carry away from the Conference a profound grati- 
tude towards you all, and a very lively hope to see you as delegates 
again at this Conference; and permit me to add, if the fear expressed 
by some of the delegates of Great Britain should be realized, if we 
should not meet again here, which I should profoundly regret, I shall 
hope to see you again as friends. Permit me also, gentlemen, in the 
name of my Government, to thank you for your kind words in regard 
to the hospitality of Belgium. We were happy to offer you that hos- 
pitality, and be assured of it we shall be happy again to receive you 
here to continue your labors. 
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I shall have the honor of transmitting to His Majesty and to his Gov- 
ernment the expression of the sentiments of the Conference. 

1 would thank you, also, for your kind words, in the name of our 
honorable general secretary, who has devoted himself completely and 
absolutely to the task confided to him and has performed with as 
much ability as zeal, as well as in the name of all the secretaries. I 
am happy that it is from you that these words have come, which testify 
that you have appreciated the zeal and activity with which those gen- 
tlemen have filled their office. 

I think I should fail in my duty if I did not embrace this opportunity 
to thank in the name of the Conference our colleague, Mr. Eaffalovich, for 
the constant services which he has rendered with so much good grace 
as interpreter and with so much activity and intelligence as a secre- 
tary of the examining committee. Once more, gentlemen, thanks, and 
I add with His Excellency Oaratheodory Eflfendi au revoir and not 
adieu. 

Sir William Houldsworth asked that notice of the coming ses- 
sion might be given to the various governments two months before the 
30th of May or at any other period which would give the governments 
sufficient time to make the necessary steps. 

The President stated that he would make a note of the wish 
expressed by Sir William Houldsworth. 

That wish was connected with a question which the president sub- 
mitted to the Conference in these terms : 

The Bureau of the Conference will exist, but it may exist in fact or in 
form only. You will without doubt be of the opinion that it is useful 
to have it exist in fact — that is, to be, if necessary, a means of com- 
munication between the delegates. 

I will take an example: Suppose a delegate formulates a proposal 
which he deems might be accepted by the conference and that he sends 
it to the president. It will be communicated to the Bureau, translated 
if necessary, printed, and distributed to the delegates. In this way 
the Bureau will fulfill a useful function. 

Agreed. 

It was agreed further that the minutes of the ninth and tenth ses- 
sions should be considered as approved by the Conference, it being un- 
derstood that the secretary should secure the assent of those delegates 
who had taken part in the discussion. 

The session adjourned at noon. 

The President of the Conference: 

MONTEFIORE LeVI. 

The general secretary : 
G. DE Laveleye. 
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